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CAlilNDAR  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  PSRNOMRNA 
FOR  the  year  1860. 

1.  ClinONOLOGICAL  ErAS. 

The  year  1860,  which  comprises  the  latter  part  of  the 
84th  aud  the  beginning  of  the  S5th  year  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  corresponds  to 
The  year  6.'i73  of  the  Julian  Period^ 

7o6iS— ’69  of  the  Byzantine  Era; 

5G20-’21  of  the  Jewish  Era; 

2613  since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  according 
to  V arro ; 

2607  since  the  beginning  of  the  Era  of  Nabonas- 
sar,  which  has  been  assigned  to  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  26th  of  Eebruary,  of  the  3967th 
year  of  the  Julian  Period,  corresponding 
according  to  the  chronologists  to  the  747th, 
and  according  to  the  astronomers  to  the 
746th  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ  j 
2636  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  fourth  year  of  the 
659th  Olympiad,  commencing  July,  1857, 
if  we  fix  the  Era  of  the  Olympiads  at  775^ 
years  before  Christ,  or  near  the  beginning 
of  July  of  the  year  3938  of  the  Julian 
Period ; 

2172  of  the  Grecian  Era,  or  the  Era  of  the  Se- 
leucidae ; 

1578  of  the  Era  of  Diocletian ; 

1277  of  the  Mohammedan  Era,  or  the  Era  of  the 
Hegira,  which  begins  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1860. 

1860,  January  1st,  is  the  2,400,411tii  day  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Julian  Period. 

IL  Chronological  Cycles. 

Dominical  Letters,  A  G  j  Solar  Cycle, 
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Roman  Indiction, 
Julian  Period, 


21 

3 

6673 


Epact,  7 

Lunar  Cycle,  or  Golden 
Number,  18 

III.  Aspects  and  Notation. 

6  Denotes  Conjunction,  or  the  same  Longitude  or 
Right  Ascension. 

n  Denotes  Quadrature,  or  differing  90°  in  Longitude 
or  Right  Ascension. 

8  Denotes  Opposition,  or  differing  180°  in  Longitude 
or  Right  Ascension. 

Q.  Denotes  Ascending  Node,  or  point  through,  which 
the  moon  or  a  planet  comes  above  the  piano  of  the  earth’s 
orbit. 

0  Denotes  Descending  Node,  or  point  through  which 
the  moon  or  a  planet  goes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
orbit. 

°  Degrees.  '  Minutes,  or  60ths  of  a  degree.  "  Seconds, 
or  6.0ths  of  a  minute,  h.  Hours,  m.  Minutes,  or  60ths 
of  an  hour.  s.  Seconds,  or  60ths  of  a  minute. 


IV. 

Spring  ^ 
signs.  I 

Summer 

signs. 


Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  Seasons. 


1.  W  Aries. 

2.  8  Taurus. 

3.  n  Gemini. 

4.  a  Cancer. 

5.  Leo. 

6.  hR  Virgo. 


Autumn 

signs. 

Winter 

signs. 


7.  ^  Libra. 

8.  ITI  Scorpio. 

9.  f  Sagittarius. 

10.  ^  Capricorniis. 

11.  ta.  Aquarius. 

12.  3^  Pisces. 


V.  Beginning  and  Length  op  the  Seasons  in  1860. 


Washington  time,  d. 

Sun  enters  iA*  and  Winter  begins,  ’59,  Doc.  22 
ft  cp  ((  gpriug  tt  ’60,  Mar.  20 


H 

it  it 

it  it 

U  it 


tt 

it 
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«  June  21 
«  Sept.  22 
"  Dec 


Summer  “ 

Autumn  “ 

W*  Winter 

Sua  will  be  in  the  Winter  signs, 

“  **  Spring  ‘‘ 

“  Summer  “ 

^  **  Autumn 

Sun  North  ofEqiiator  (Spring  and  Sum’r),  185  22  49 
«  South  (Winter  “  Aut’mn),  179  6  51 


h.  m. 

2  53,  A.M. 

3  56,  A.ir. 
2  34,  A.M. 
2  45,  p.M. 
8  33,  A.M. 
1  3 


21 

89 

92  22  38 

93  0  11 

90  5  48 


Length  of  the  tropical  year,  beginning  at  1 
the  Winter  solstice,  1859,  and  ending  l 


at  the  Winter  solstice  of  1860 
Mean  length  of  tropical  year, 

2 


365 


365 


5  40 

5  49 


Vl.  StiiBots  tfl'E  SuN,  Moon,  and  PLANfiTS. 


O  Sun, 

®  New  Moon. 

I)  First  quarter  of  Moon. 
O  Full  Moon. 

C  Last  quarter  of  Moon. 
5  Mercury. 

?  Venu.s. 


©or  i  Earth.- 
cf  Mar.-^. 

%  Jupiter, 
h  Saturn. 

Ill  Uranus. 

0  Neptune, 


The  symbol  of  an  Astcriod  is  a  circle  enclosing  itS 

number. 


VII.  Eclipses.  See  page  4, 


OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE. 

The  ancients  had  various  methods  of  computing  time* 
The  most  enlightened  determined  the  length  of  the  year 
by  the  amount  of  time  taken  by  the  earth  in  its  periodical 
passage  around  the  sun,  calling  the  period  thus  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  measure  of  time  a  solar  year,  and  divided 
the  year  thus  obtained  into  months  according  nearly  with 
the  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.  A  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  has  universally  served  as  the  basis  of  all 
measures  of  time,  and  is  the  only  measure  of  a  day. 

Twelve  lunar  months  are  not  enough  ibr  an  exact  solar 
year,  and  thirteen  are  too  many;  365  days  are  also  too 
few,  and  366  exceed  the  true  year.  These  facts  were 
noticed  by  Julius  Ccesar,  who,  considering  365  days  and  6 
hours  to  be  the  true  length  of  a  year,  corrected  the  error 
in  the  calendar  somewhat  by  constituting  every  fourth 
year  to  consist  of  366  days,  and  the  intermediate  years 
of  365  days  each.  The  long  or  leap  years,  which  had  an 
intercalary  day  eaeh,  were  always  known  b}’- being  exact 
multiples  of  four.  This  calendar  has  been  generally 
designated  as  the  Julian,  and  the  mode  ©f  reckoning 
time  by  it  is  now  called  the  old  style. 

As  the  Julian  Calendar  made  the  year  about  eleven 
minutes  too  long,  an  error  of  ten  days  was  produced  in 
the  calendar  during  the  period  that  intervened  between 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  and  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
papal  chair  in  1672.  On  this  account  Gregory  undertook 
a  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  he  effected  in  1582, 
and  which  was  almost  immediately  adopted  in  countries 
where  papacy  prevailed.  In  order  to  obviate  the  error 
which  had  arisen,  it  was  ordained  that  the  year  1582 
should  consist  of  365  days  only,  and  that  ten  days,  be¬ 
tween  the  4th  and  15th  of  October,  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  calendar  of  that  year;  and  also,  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  irregularity,  that  no  year  terminating  a  century 
should  be  bissextile,  excepting  each  fourth  of  such  years. 
Three  days  are  thus  retrenched  in  every  four  hundred 
years,  because  the  lapse  of  eleven  minutes  for  every  jmar 
makes  very  nearly  three  d.ays  in  that  period ;  leaving  an 
error  of  one  day  only  in  about  5200  years.  The  alter¬ 
ation  caused  by  this  reformation  produced  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  and  the  mode  of 
reckoning  time  called  the  Roman  or  new'  style. 

It  will  assist  the  memory  by  observing  that  when  a 
year  ending  with  00  is  divisible  by  400  without  a  re¬ 
mainder,  it  is  leap  year ;  and,  when  there  is  a  remainder, 
the  year  consists  of  365  daj-s  only.  All  other  years  in 
the  century  divisible  by  4  are  likewise  leap  years,  and 
consequently  have  two  letters  in 'the  Dominical  Tables, 
the  first  being  for  January  and  February,  and  the  second 
for  the  other  mouths  of  the  year.  All  years  which  are 
not  leap  years  begin  and  end  with  the  same  da)'-  of  the 
week,  and  consequently  each  successive  year  commences 
one  day  later  in  the  week,  except  in  leap  years,  when 
the  difference  is  two  days. 

The  new  style  of  reckoning  time  was  not  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  until  1752,  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  correction,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  increased  one 
more  day.  From  the  time  of  the  Gi'egorian  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  in  1682,  to  the  year  1699,  inclusive,  the 
difference  of  style  was  ten  days  ;  but,  as  the  year  1700 
became  a  common  year,  instead  of  being  a  leap  year,  by  a 
provision  of  new  style,  containing  only  365  days,  whereas 
the  same  year  contained  36G  days  by  old  style,  the  dif¬ 
ference  became  eleven  days.  In  reducing  this  error, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  eleven  days  from  the  caleu- 


dar,  which  was  effected  by  calling  the  3d  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  14th.  The  difference  of  the  number  of  days  re¬ 
quisite  in  different  centuries  for  reducing  old  style  to 
new  has  been  the  cause  of  many  mistakes,  it  not  being 
noticed  that  the  dates  of  events  happening  in  dift'erent 
centuries  require  amounts  of  correction  respective  of  the 
time  of  their  occuruen’ce.  For  example  : — The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England  selected  Plymouth  as  their 
place  of  residence  on  Monday  the  11th  day  of  December, 
1620,  old  style;  which  eon-esponds  in  new  style  with 
Monday,  December  21, 1620,  and  not  with  December  22, 
as  was  erroneously  adopted  at  Plymouth  in  1765,  at  the 
first  celebration  of  that  event.  This  error  arose  by 
adopting  the  correction  of  eleven  days,  the  proper  cor¬ 
rection  for  events  occurring  between  the  years  1699  and 
1800,  it  not  being  considered  that  this  event  happened  in 
the  previous  century,  when  ten  days  only  were  required. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  take  particular  notice  that 
all  dates  given  in  this  Almanac  are  in  new  style,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  mentioned. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  YEAR. 

By  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Gregory,  the 
year  began  on  the  first  day  of  January,*  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  whenever  and  wherever  the  new  style  of 
reckoning  time  was  adopted,  then  and  there  the  year 
commenced  on  this  day. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  the 
years  had  different  days  of  beginning  at  various  times 
in  the  same  and  different  countries,  and  occasiouall}'^  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  country.  In  most  countries 
it  began  on  one  of  the  following  days  : — 

Christmas-day,  the  25th  of  December ; 

Cireumcision-day,  the  1st  of  January; 

Conception-day,  the  25th  of  March;  and 

Easter-day,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

In  England,  in  the  seventh  and  so  late  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  the  year  began  on  Christmas-day;  but 
in  the  twelfth  century  the  Anglican  Church  commenced 
the  year  on  the  25th  of  March,  as  did  also  the  civilians 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  continued  until  1752, 


the  time  of  adoption  of  the  new  style.  By  this  it  appears 
that  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  commencement  of  the 
year  have  generally  existed  in  Creat  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  causing  what  are  called  the  Civil,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical,  or  Legal  Year,  and  the  Historical  Year.  The 
last  named  of  these  has  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  tho  occurrence 
of  errors  by  the  use  of  two  coinmencemeuts  of  the  year, 
it  is  now  usual  to  annex  the  date  of  the  Historical  to 
that  of  the  Legal  Year,  when  alluding  to  any  day  be¬ 
tween  the  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of  March  pre¬ 
vious  to  1752, — thus:  10  Jan.  1624;  or  10  Jan.  162K; 
■  or  10  Jan.  1621-2.  "When  double-dating  occurs,  the 
upper  or  first  figure  indicates  the  Legal,  and  the  lower 
or  last  the  Historical  Y^ear.  The  last  of  these  is  tho 
year  used  in  the  present  computation. 

ECLIPSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1860. 

In  the  year  1860  there  will  be  four  Eclipses,  two  of  the 
Sun  and  two  of  the  Moon. 

I.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  January  22,  invisible 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  bo  visible  in  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean  between  South  America  and  Australia. 

II.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  February  6,  visible  in 
the  United  States.  The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  times 
of  its  phases  for  the  three  following  meridians  : — 

Eclipse  begins.  Mid.  of  Eel.  Eclipse  ends. 

Washington  time . 7h.  55m.  eve.  9h.  21iu.  eve.  lOh.  -ISm.  eve. 

St.  Louis  and  N.  O.  time.  .7h.  25in.  “  8h.  28m.  “  9h.  55iii.  " 

San  Francisco  time . 4h.  53m.  “  6b.  19m.  “  7h.  46m.  “ 

The  eclipse  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moon,  and 
the  shadow  will  obscure  about  four-fifths  of  its  diameter. 

III.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  the  moruing  of  July 
18,  visible  either  as  a  total  or  partial  one  throughout  the 
United  States,  British  America,  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  a  portion 
of  Asia. 

Below  we  give  the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  eclipse  for  one  or  more  places  in  each  State  of  the 
Union. 


Name  of  Place. 

Eclipse 

begins. 

Middle 

of 

Eclipse 

Eclipse 

tnds. 

An;le 
N.toW.' 
of  Beg. 

Name  of  Place. 

Eclipse 

begins. 

Middle 

of 

Eclipse 

Eclipse 

ends. 

Angle 
N.toW. 
of  Beg. 

Name  of  Place. 

Eclipse 

begins. 

Middle 

of 

Eclipse 

Bilipse 

ends. 

Angle 
N.toW. 
of  Bog. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

1 

Quebec,  C.  E . 

7  24 

8  30 

9  35 

54 

Wilmington,  Del. 

7  4. 

8  2 

P  0 

44 

A  A/4 

Montreal,  C.  E.  . . 

7  12 

8  17 

9  21 

56 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

6  58 

7  55 

8  53 

43 

St.  Paul,  Minn... 

5  46 

6  45 

7  44 

63 

Toronto,  C.  E . 

6  45 

7  46 

8  48 

51 

Washington,  D.C. 

6  56 

7  53 

8  50 

43 

Madison,  Wis . 

6  1 

7  0 

7  58 

58 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

8  0 

9  8 

10  15 

50 

Charlottesville.Va 

6  49 

7  45 

8  41 

43 

Milwaukie,  Wis.. . 

6  7 

7  6 

8  4 

57 

St.  John,  N.  B.... 

7  50 

8  57 

10  3 

51 

Richmond,  Va. ... 

6  54 

7  50 

8  45 

41 

Detroit,  Mich . 

6  28 

7  28 

8  27 

53 

Eastport,  Me . 

7  44 

8  51 

9  57 

50 

7  1 

7  ^5 

fi  4.Q 

40 

Bangor . 

7  36 

8  42 

9  47 

49 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

6  50 

7  41 

8  32 

37 

Cincinnati,  0 . 

O 

6  21 

7  17 

8  13 

48 

Augusta . 

7  31 

8  36 

9  41 

49 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

6  53 

7  43 

8  33 

34 

Columbus,  O . 

6  28 

7  25 

8  22 

49 

Portland . 

7  28 

8  32 

9  36 

49 

Columbia,  S.  C. . . 

6  40 

7  29 

8  17 

33 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

6  14 

7  11 

8  8 

51 

Concord,  N.  H . 

7  22 

8  25 

9  28 

49 

Charleston,  S.  C.. 

6  46 

7  33 

8  19 

32 

Chicago,  Ill . 

6  8 

7  7 

8  6 

56 

Montpelier,  Vt. . . . 

7  17 

8  21 

9  25 

50 

Savannah,  Ga.... 

6  41 

7  27 

8  12 

33 

Springfield,  Ill. . . 

5  59 

6  56 

7  52 

53 

Boston,  Mass . 

7  24 

8  27 

9  30 

48 

ft  HK 

7  ?? 

8  7 

o6 

c- 

Lowell . 

7  23 

8  26 

9  29 

48 

1  Milledgeville,  Fla. 

6  29 

7  17 

8  4 

34 

Louisville,  Kv... . 

6  17 

7  12 

7  4o 

8  6 

48 

Springfield . 

7  17 

8  19 

9  21 

48 

;  Tallahassee,  Fla.. 

6  25 

7  7 

7  50 

26 

Frankfort,  kL  . . . 

6  10 

7  15 

8  10 

47 

Nantucket . 

7  29 

8  31 

9  33 

46 

!  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. . . 

6  8 

6  59 

7  44 

41 

Shelbvville,  kv.. . 

6  18 

7  13 

8  8 

47 

Providence,  R.  I.. . 

7  22 

8  24 

9  26 

46 

Mobile,  .\la . 

6  8 

6  53 

7  37 

33 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 

6  11 

7  4 

7  56 

44 

Hartford,  Ct . 

7  16 

8  21 

9  26 

46 

^  Montgomerv,  Ala. 

6  15 

7  2 

7  48 

42 

Knoxville,  Tenn. . 

6  25 

7  17 

8  9 

41 

New  Haven . 

7  15 

8  17 

9  18 

4G 

■  Jackson,  Miss _ 

5  57 

6  45 

7  32 

40 

Olympia,  W.  T... 

4  48 

5  42 

New  York,N.  Y... 

7  10 

8  10 

9  10 

45 

'  New  Orleans,  La.. 

6  0 

6  43 

7  26 

34 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Sun 

4  47 

5  39 

Albany,  “ 

7  11 

8  12 

9  13 

49 

Galveston,  Tex.  . . 

5  36 

6  21 

7  5 

37 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

4  47 

5  36 

Rochester,  “ 

6  52 

7  54 

8  55 

50  ! 

'  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

5  21 

6  6 

6  50 

41 

S.  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bef. 

6  32 

Buffalo,  “ 

6  47 

7  49 

8  50 

51 

Little  Rock,  Ark.. 

5  48 

6  38 

7  28 

46 

Sacratneiito,  Cal. . 

rises 

Sun- 

5  37 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

7  7 

8  6 

9  5 

4-5 

St.  Louis,  lifo . 

5  56 

6  51 

7  45 

52 

San  Diego.  C:il... 

rise. 

5  45 

Pbiladelnhia,  Pa.. 

7  4 

8  3 

9  2 

45 

Jcfierson  Citv.... 

5  48 

6  4.3 

7  37 

53 

Salt  Lake  City,  U. 

Ecl'd. 

5  15 

6  16 

Harrisburg . 

6  56 

7  55 

8  54 

46 

Lawrence,  K.  T. .  • 

5  35 

6  29 

7  23 

56 

Pittsburg . 

6  42 

7  40 

8  38 

44 

Des  Moines,  la 

5  42 

6  39 

7  35 

58 

IV.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  August  1,  invisible  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 


POOR  RICHARD'S  SAYINGS. 

Strive  to  be  the  greafest  man  in  your  country,  and 
you  may  be  disappointed;  strive  to  be  the  best,  and  you 
may  succeed :  He  may  well  win  the  race  that  runs  by 
himself. 

'Tis  a  strange  forest  that  has  no  rotten  wood  in  it,  and 
a  strange  kindred  that  all  are  good  in  it. 

None  know  the  unfortunate,  and  the  fortunate  do  not 
know  themselves. 

There’s  a  time  to  wink,  as  well  as  to  sec. 

Coui*age  would  fight,  but  Discretion  won’t  let  him. 

Pride  and  the  gout  are  seldom  cured  throughout. 

A  good  example  is  the  best  sermon. 


We  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  greatest  health  as  of  the 
least  sickness. 

A  father’s  a  treasure;  a  brother’s  a  comfort;  and  a 
friend’s  both. 

Despair  ruins  some,  presumption  many. 

A  quiet  conscience  sleeps  in  thunder,  but  Rest  and 
Guilt  live  far  asunder. 

He  that  won’t  be  counselled  can’t  be  helpeJ! 

Craft  must  be  at  a  charge  for  clothes ;  but  truth  can 
go  naked. 

Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  benefits  in  marble. 

What  is  serving  God  ?  ’Tis  doing  good  to  man. 

Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  pennyworths. 


First  Month. 


JA]\UARY,  t860. 


31  Days. 
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CALENDAR  FOR 
Boston,  N.  Y.  State, 
New  England,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Oregon. 


o 
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CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 


High 

Water 

at 


Days  of 

Days  of 

Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

II.  M. 

fS 

1:3 

m 

o 

o 

Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Phenomena. 

York. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

II.  M. 

1) 

First  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Venus  in  Capricorn. 

Day’s  Length,  8  h.  58  m. 

1 

S 

7  31 

4  29 

morn. 

4 

17 

7  26 

4  34 

morn. 

5  ris.  5  40  m. 

1  26 

2 

M 

7  31 

4  29 

1  12 

4 

X*aar 

30 

7  26 

4  34 

1  9 

^  in  perigee. 

2  12 

3 

T 

7  31 

4  29 

2  16 

5 

12 

7  25 

4  35 

2  15 

5  gr.  elon.  W. 

3  2 

4 

W 

7  30 

4  30 

3  24 

5 

26 

7  25 

4  35 

3  19 

If  ris.  5  12  ev. 

4  2 

6 

T 

7  30 

4  30 

4  33 

6 

9 

7  24 

4  36 

4  27 

If  so.  0  35  m. 

5  5 

6 

F 

7  29 

4  31 

5  42 

6 

24 

7  24 

4  36 

5  35 

©  highest. 

6  9 

7 

S 

7  29 

4  31 

6  44 

6 

8 

7  23 

4  37 

6  38 

%  ris.  4  59  ev. 

712 

2) 

First  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Mars  in  Libra. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  4  m. 

8 

S 

7  28 

4  32 

rises. 

7 

23 

7  23 

4  37 

rises. 

8th. 

8  5 

9 

M 

7  27 

4  33 

6  18 

7 

8 

7  22 

4  38 

6  22 

^  $  r.  5  53  m. 

9  1 

10 

T 

7  27 

4  33 

7  37 

8 

23 

7  21 

4  39 

7  39 

71  ©  ©  pe. 

9  50 

11 

W 

7  26 

4  34 

8  54 

8 

8 

7  21 

4  39 

8  55 

If  ri.  4  41  ev. 

10  37 

'  12 

f  1 1 

7  25 

4  35 

10  9 

9 

“ef 

22 

7  20 

4  40 

10  9 

If  so.  11  59  ev. 

11  20 

13 

F 

7  24 

4  36 

11  22 

9 

6 

7  19 

4  41 

11  20 

If  r.  ah.  sunset. 

ev.lO 

14 

S 

7  24 

4  36 

morn. 

9 

20 

719 

4  41 

morn. 

J  ris.  6  3  m*o. 

59 

3) 

Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jupiter  in  Gemini. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  14  m. 

15 

S 

7  23 

4  37 

35 

10 

A 

4 

718 

4  42 

32 

T  15th. 

1  54 

16 

k7  22 

4  38 

146 

10 

17 

717 

4  43 

142 

Gibhon  died. 

2  53 

17 

T 

7  21 

4  39 

2  58 

10 

30 

716 

4  44 

2  53 

1794.  ©  n.  $ 

3  56 

18 

W 

7  20 

4  40 

4  5 

11 

13 

716 

4  44 

3  59 

If  so.  11  32  ev. 

4  58 

19 

T 

719 

4  41 

5  6 

11 

26 

715 

4  45 

4  59 

©  lowest. 

6  0 

20 

F 

718 

4  42 

5  58 

11 

8 

714 

4  46 

5  51 

©  enters  ^ 

6  53 

21 

S 

717 

4  43 

6  41 

12 

20 

713 

4  47 

6  35 

©  d  $ 

7  41 

4) 

Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Saturn  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  28  m. 

22 

S 

716 

4  44 

sets. 

12 

2 

712 

4  48 

sets. 

%  22d. 

8  19 

23 

M 

715 

4  45 

5  56 

12 

14 

711 

4  49 

6  0 

% 

PWm.  Pitt  died 

9  2 

24 

T 

7  14 

4  46 

7  0 

12 

26 

710 

4  50 

7  2 

1806. 

9  38 

25 

W 

713 

4  47 

8  0 

13 

8 

7  9 

4  51 

8  1 

©  ap.  ©  d  $ 

10  14 

26 

T 

712 

4  48 

8  58 

13 

19 

7  8 

4  52 

8  59 

If  SO.  10  56  ev. 

10  46 

27 

F 

711 

4  49 

9  59 

13 

1 

7  7 

4  53 

9  58 

Charles  Hutton 

11 19 

28 

S 

710 

4  50 

11  0|13 

13 

7  6 

4  54 

10  58 

1 

died,  1823. 

11  59 

5: 

Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Mars  in  Taurus. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  42  m. 

29 

S 

7  9 

4  51 

morn. 

113 

25 

7  5 

4  55 

11  59 

George  HI.  died, 

morn. 

’  30 

M 

7  8 

4  52 

o 

0 

14 

8 

7  4 

4  56 

morn. 

^  1820. 

41 

31 

T 

7  7 

4  53 

1  7 

14 

21 

7  3 

4  57 

1  2 

J  31st. 

1  30 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  8th,  10  h.  15  m.  morning. 
Last  Quarter,  15th,  1  h.  51  m.  morning. 
New  Moon,  22d,  7  h.  9  ra.  evening. 
First  Quarter,  31st,  0  h.  3  m.  morning. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  cold  and  clear;  4,  5.  6,  7,  perhaps  snow;  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  cold  winds;  13,  14,  15,  16,  more  snow;  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
sharp,  cold  winds  ;  22,  23.  24,  blustering  and  squally ;  25,  26,  27, 
steady  cold ;  28,  29,  30,  31,  more  moderate. 
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THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1860. 


State. 


Name  of  Ruler. 


Title. 


Form  of  Government. 


Sq.  Miles.  Population,  j  Rellirion. 


Tnited  Stat-'S . 

Great  Britain . . . 

France . 

Kussia . 

.Austria . 

Sweden  and  \ 

Norway.  / . 

Denmark . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

Piussia . 

Saxony . 

Hanover . 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. .. 


I  James  Buchanan . |  President .  Fed.Kep.. — two  houses  ofCong.,  2  9.36.166 

Victoria  I . iQneen .  Lim.Moii. — Lords  4  Commons  116.700 

iXapoIeon  ITI„ . j  Kmperor .  C- nst.  Mon. — Senate  4  Legis..  203.736 

:  Alexander  IT . jKmperor .  .Ahs.ilnte  Monarch v . 2.120,397 


Francis  Joseph  I . IKmperor .  Absolute  Monarchy. 


Oscar  I . ^King 

Frederic  VIT .  King .  L 

M  illiam  III .  King .  T. 

Leopold  I .  King .  L 

Fred.  M  illiam  IV .  King .  L 

John .  Kin.? .  K 

George  V . ;  King .  L 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 


Oldenburg . 


Brunswick 

Na.ss;iu . 

Saxe-W  eimar-Eisenach .... 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

Saxe-Meiningen . . . 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

Anhalt-Dessau . 

Anhalt-Bemburg . 

Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt. 
Schwarzburg-Sondersh’n. . 

Reuss — Elder  Line . 

Reuse — Younger  Line . 

Lippe-Detmold . 

Lippe-Sehaumb  u  rg . 

"Waldeck . 

Hesse-Homburg . . . 

Baden . 

Hesse-Cassel . 

He-sse-Darmstadt . 

Wurtemberg . 

Bavaria . 

Spain . 

Portugal . 

Sardinia . 

State.s  of  the  Church. . 

Greece . 

Turkey . 

M onaco . 

Naple.s . 

Parma . 

Modena . 

Tuscany . 

Andorra . 


Grand  Duke .  L 

Grand  Duke .  L 

Grand  Duke .  L 

Duke .  L 

Duke . ;L 

Duke .  L 


m.  Mon.,  with  Legislature 


m.  Mon.,  with  Prov.  States^., 

m.  Mon. — two  Chambers 1 

m.  Mon. — two  Chamliers ' 

m.  Mon. — two  Chambers 107 

m.  Mon. — two  Chambers _ 

m.  Mon. — two  Chambers _ 

m.  .‘^ov. — one  Chamber . 

m.  Sov. — one  Chamber . 

m.  Sov. — two  Chambers . 

m.  Sot. — one  Chamber . 

m.  Sov. — two  Chambers . 

m.  Sov. — one  Chamber . 

m.  Sov. — one  Cha.  to  Duchy 
Sov. — one  Chamber . 


25.V226 
170,715i 
121.72.5 
21.R56' 
13.8901 
11..313i 
300' 


23.^91.376 

27,43.5.32.5 

35.7«1.628 

60.. 362  315 

36.. '14.466 
3.4.^3  803 
1.32.‘5.471 
2  296.."  97 
3.267.6.38 
4..359.09O 

16346.625 


L'niv.  Tole'n. 

Prot.  Ppis.  * 

CaMiolic. 

Gr<-i-k  Ch. 

Catholic. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 

Bcformed. 

Lutheran. 

Evangelical. 


m. 


m.  Sov. — one  Chamber. 


Fred.  Francis- 

:  George . 

Peter . 

William . 

L\dolphus . 

[Charles  Alexander 

lErnest  11 .  Duke .  L 

I  Bernard . [Duke .  L 

i  Ernest . - . |Duke .  L 

i  Leopold . iDuke . iStttes  with  Limited  Powers....! 

'  Alexander . .Duke . .States  with  Limited  Powers.... ! 

!Gunther . - . {Prince .  Lim.  Sov. — one  Chamber . 

■Gunther . [Prince .  Lim.  Sov. — one  Chamber . 

— one  Chamber... , 

I  Leopold . !  Prince . :Lim.  Mon. — one  Chamber . 

iGeorge . '  Prince .  Lim.  Mon. — one  Chamber . 

George  Victor .  Prince .  Lim.  Sov. — one  Chamber . ; 

Ferdinand .  Landgrave .  Absolute  Sov.— one  Chamber-,  j 

Frederic . j  Prince  Regent.  Lim.  Sov. — two  Chambers . . 

Frederic  William . 'Elector . iLim.  Sov. — two  Chambers . ! 

[Louis  III . [GrandDuke . jLim.  Sov. — two  Chambers . i 

I  William  I .  King . ■  Lim.  Mon. — two  Chambers . i 

; Maximilian  II .  King .  Lim.  Mon. —  two  Chambers ' 

*Tsabella  II .  Queen . |Lim.  Mon.,  with  Legislature... 

Pedro  V . |King . iLim.  Mon. — one  Chamber . 

[Victor  Emanuel  II.... [King .  Lim.  Mon. — two  Chambers ■ 


I  Henry  XX . j  Prince .  Lim.  . 

Henrv  LXII . :Prince .  Lim.  Sov 


5.705' 

1.894.431  Catholic. 

14.600 

1,75^.847  Evangt  lical. 

4.701 

543-328  Lutheran. 

997 

96.292  Lutheran. 

2.470 

278.03f'  Lutheran. 

1..52.5 

268.943  Lutheran. 

1.736 

428.218  Evangelical. 

1.403 

261  370  Lutheran. 

790 

149.753  Lutheran. 

968 

16-3.323  Lutheran. 

491 

1.31,780  Lutheran. 

360 

6-" .7 00  Evangelical. 

339 

50.411  Evangelical. 

405 

69.650  Lutheran. 

358 

60,002  Lutheran. 

588 

112,175  Lutheran. 

445; 

205 1 

4.551 
206 
5.712! 
4.4-30' 
3.761' 
7.-568 1 
28.4.35  i 
176.4801 
34,5001 


Pius  IX . 1  Pope 

Otho  I .  King. 

! -Abdul  Medjid 


28.830! 

.Absolute  Sovereignty . 1  17.048! 

Lim.  Mon. — two  Chambers.... 


18.2441 


Sultan . I  Absolute  Monarchy .  189.920! 


Chas.  Honore . I  Prince . ^Absolute  Sovereignty. 


50 


Switzerland. 


Francis  Leopold.. 


King .  Absolute  Monarchy . ;  -^1.521 

i  2.184 


Republic . 


2.073 

8.712 

200 


San  Marino. 


Servia . 

Montenegro.. 
Egypt . 

China. . 


Persia . 

Japan . 

Anam  (Cochin  China) _ 

Siam . 

Affghanistan . 

Bo^ara. . 

Khokan . 

Yemen . 

Beloochistan . 

Thibet . 

Burmah . 

Abyssinia . 

Madagascar . 

Morocco . 

Brazil . 

Argentine  Confederation.. 

Buenos  Ayres . 

Uruguay . 

Paraguay . 

Bolivia . 

Chili . 

Costa  Rica . 

Ecuador . 

Guatemala . 

Honduras . 


M.  Furrer. 


Guidi  Giangi, 
Berti, 


Alex.  Karageorgeovic ;  Ho.'jpodar 


Daniel. 

Said  Pasha. 


Kua  Kiun . 

Nasser  en  Dini 


Dost  Mohammed. 


24  Consuls . 

}  N^  cSdl. ;  5'^erate  Republic . :  15,161 : 

\  Republic.  Senate  and  Exe-’ 

(  cutive  Council . [ 

Hereditary  Monarchy— . |  20.0W 

Republican 


104.674 

28.8.37 

58.219 

24.203 

1.362.774 

7.54.590 

852.524 

1.802.252 

4.519.546 

14.216.219 

3.412.500 

4.916.087 

2.908.115 

998,266 

15,500,000 

7.000 

8,681.289 

497.343 

586.458 

1,761,140 

6.000 


2.390.116 


1  Captaines 
j  Regents. 


Prince 

Viceroy . 

Hoang  Ti.  Sub¬ 
lime  Ruler... 

Schah . 

Siogoon . 

King . 

King. 


450 


7,600 


Absolute  Mon.archy . .  11,000 

Absolute  Monarchy .  1.297,299, 


100,000 

2.500.000 


Absolute  Despotism. .  4.50.000 1 

A  bsolute  Despotism . . ..  . .  160.000 1 

Absolute  Despotism .  78.695 

.Absolute  Despotism . 1  294,720 

Shah . 1  Absolute  Despotism..- .  22-5.000 

Khau . ! Absolute  Despotism... .  ^3.5.000, 

Khan . j  Absolute  Despotism _ 

Imaum . j  Absolute  De.spotism _ 

Khan .  Confederate  Tribes . 

Tale  Lama .  Hierarchy . 

Serawa . - . iKing . 1  Absolute  Despotism . 

'  Emperor . [  Federate  Monarchy . j  282.000 

Queen .  Despotic  Monarchy .  240.000 , 

Emeer . [Despotic  Sovereignty . !  222,560 1 


150,0001 


160.0001 


,1  200.000 


Mulai  ab  der  Rahman 


Dom  Pedro  II . [Emperor .  Hereditary  Monarchy .  3,004.4601 


J.  J.  L'rquiza 

Valentin  Alsina. . 

Gabriel  A.  Pereira — 

Carlos  Antonio  Lopez 'Pres,  for  life.... 


Mexico . . 

New  Granada.. 
Nicaragua . 


Peru. 

San  Salvador . 

Tenezuela . . 

Hayti . 

Dominica . . 

Sandwich  Islands.. 

Society  Islands . 

Liberia . 


President . [Federate  Republic. 

Cap.  General...  ■  Republic . 

President . [Republic . 

Republic . 


J.  M.  Linares . [President . [Republic 


Manuel  Montt 

Mon  teal  egre . 

Francisco  Robles . 

Rafael  Carrera . 

Santos  Guardeola . 

Mariano  Ospino . 

Thomaso  Martinez.... 

Ramon  Castilla- . 

M.  Santon  del  Castilla 

Julian  Castro . 

Gen.  Geffrard . 

J.  Desiderio  Valverde. 
L.  KamehamehalV-. 

Pomare . 

Stephen  A.  Benson,... 


President . i  Republic  , 

Provis.  Pres.,..  Republic . 
President.... 

President.... 

President.... 


Presidents.. 


Presid?nt., 


Republic . 
Republic , 
Republic . 


Republic . 


Republic , 


President . j  Republic 


374.480 

820,000; 

75.000 

84.000 

337.500 

170.000 

16.250 

240.000 

44.500 

33,000 

834,140 

480,Ci00 

39,000 


President . [Republic . :  370.000 


President 

President 

President, 


Republic . ;  7,500 

Republic . . . . .  400.000 

[Republic . . . i  10,081 

President . |  Republic . - . [  17.500 

King . i  Monarchy . ;  6,500 

Queen . 1  Monarchy .  . 

]^sident . 1  Republic- . I  . 


387,682,907 

11.299.500 

20.000.000 

13.500.000 

3.620.000 

5.000.000 

2.000.000 

1.000.000 

2.500.000 

2.700.000 

30.000.000 

3.000.000 

3.500.000 

4.700.000 

6.000.000 

6.065.000 

1,030.000 

1.000,000 

600,000 

1,000.000 

303,3-5.5 

1,558.453 

150.000 

800.000 

600,000 

350.000 


Reformed. 

Reformed, 

Evangelical. 

Reformed. 

Evangelical. 

Reformed. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

;  Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholk. 

Mob  am. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic, 
f  Prot.  and 
j  Catholic. 

I  Catholic. 

j  Greek  Ch. 
Greek  Ch, 
Moham. 
f  Confucian 
!  1  &  Buddhic. 
Moham. 
Buddhic. 
Buddhic. 
Buddhic. 
Moham. 

!  Moham. 

,  Moham. 

I  Moham. 
Moham. 
Buddhic. 
Buddhic. 
Coptic  Chris, 
[Mo.  &  Chris. 
Moham. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 
Catholic. 

!  Catholic. 

,  CathoUc. 

!  Catholic. 
[Catholic. 
Catholic, 

;  Catholic. 


7,853,394 

2.363.054 

235,000 

2,279.085 

280.000 

1,419.289 

550,000 

126.500 

72.964 

200.000 

15,000 


I  Catholic. 


'  Ciitholic. 

;  Catholic. 
[Catholic. 

I  Catholic, 
j  Catholic, 
j  Catholic. 

1  Catholic. 

'  Protestant. 
[Pagan. 

I  Unix.  Tole’n 
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FEBRUARY,  1860. 


29  Bays. 


jDays  of  Month. 

OJ 

-J 

o 

Xfl 

CALENDAR  FOR 
Boston,  N.  Y.  State, 
New  England,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Oregon. 

m 

Moon’s  Place. 

CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 

Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 

High 
W  ater 

at 

New 

York. 

Sun 

rises. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Ki 

P 

H.  M. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

H.  M. 

1 

w 

7  6 

4  54 

2  15 

14 

4 

7  2 

4  58 

2  9 

11  SO.  10  29  ev. 

2  29 

2 

T 

7  4 

4  56 

3  23 

14 

17 

7  1 

4  59 

317 

©  highest. 

3  31 

3 

F 

7  3 

4  57 

4  25 

14 

1 

7  0 

5  0 

4  18 

Geo.  Crabbe  died, 

4  42 

4 

S 

7  2 

4  58 

5  24 

14 

16 

6  58 

5  2 

517 

1832.  ©  n. 

5  52 

6] 

Septuagesima  Sunday. 

Venus  in  Aquarius. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  68  m. 

5 

S 

7  1 

4  59 

6  10 

14 

1 

6  57 

5  3 

6  4 

11  SO.  10  12  ev. 

6  56 

6 

M 

7  0 

5  0 

rises. 

14 

16 

6  56 

5  4 

rises. 

^  6th.  ©  eel. 

7  46 

7 

T 

6  58 

5  2 

6  28 

14 

1 

6  55 

5  5 

6  30 

©  in  perigee. 

8  39 

8 

W 

6  57 

5  3 

7  47 

14 

16 

6  54 

5  6 

7  47 

Mary,  Queen  of 

9  28 

9 

T 

6  56 

5  4 

9  3 

14 

1 

6  53 

5  7 

9  2 

Scots,  heh.  1587. 

10  15 

10 

F 

6  54 

5  6 

1019 

15 

16 

6  51 

5  9 

1016 

stationary. 

10  53 

11 

S 

6  68 

5  7 

11  34 

15 

Si 

30 

6  50 

510 

11  30 

1 

1140 

7) 

Sexagesima  Sunday. 

Mars  in  Scorpio. 

Day’s  Length,  10  h.  16  m. 

12 

S 

6  52 

5  8 

morn. 

15 

14 

6  49 

511 

morn. 

Lady  Jane  Grey 

ev.  32 

13 

M 

6  51 

5  9 

48 

14 

27 

6  48 

512 

43 

:r  heh.  1554. 

1  29 

14 

T 

6  49 

511 

1  57 

14 

10 

6  46 

514 

1  51 

3^  13th.  St.  Ya- 

2  32 

15 

W 

6  48 

512 

2  55 

14 

m 

23 

6  45 

515 

2  49 

lentine’s  Day. 

3  37 

G6 

T 

6  46 

514 

3  54 

14 

5 

6  44 

5  16 

3  48 

The  Indepen- 

4  40 

17 

F 

6  45 

515 

4  42 

14 

17 

6  43 

5  17 

4  35 

dence  lost,  1853. 

5  39 

18 

S 

6  44 

516 

518 

14 

29 

6  41 

519 

513 

11  so.  9  16  ev. 

6  32 

8) 

Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

Jupiter  in 

Gemini. 

Day’s  Length,  10  h.  36  m. 

19 

S 

6  42 

518 

5  47 

14 

11 

6  40 

5  20 

5  42 

sup.  d  Q 

715 

20 

M 

6  41 

519 

6  12 

14 

23 

6  39 

5  21 

6  8 

7  51 

21 

T 

6  40 

5  20 

sets. 

14 

5 

6  37 

5  23 

sets. 

I ' 

W  21st. 

8  27 

22 

W 

6  38 

5  22 

6  52 

14 

16 

6  36 

5  24 

6  52 

Ash  Wednesday, 

9  4 

23 

T 

6  37 

5  23 

7  50 

14 

28 

6  35 

5  25 

7  50 

©  near  Neptune. 

9  36 

24 

F 

6  36 

5  24 

8  51 

14 

10 

6  33 

5  27 

8  49 

©  near  $  [1776. 

1012 

25 

S 

6  34 

5  26 

9  53 

13 

22 

6  32 

5  28 

9  51 

Battle  of  Trenton, 

10  44 

9) 

Quadragesima  Sunday. 

Saturn  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  10  h.  54  m. 

26 

S 

6  33 

5  27 

10  57 

13 

5 

6  31 

5  29 

10  53 

%  so.  8  43  ev. 

11  23 

27 

M 

6  31 

5  29 

morn. 

13 

17 

6  30 

5  30 

11  56 

Battle  of  Tarquin, 

morn. 

28 

T 

6  30 

5  30 

1 

13 

30 

6  28 

5  32 

morn. 

%  1829. 

10 

29 

W 

6  28 

5  32 

1  7 

13 

13 

6  27 

5  33 

1  1 

S'  29th. 

1  3 

I  Mercury  will  be  in  a  position  favorable  for  visibility  in  the  West,  just  after  sunset,  about  March  13,  July  10, 
■  and  November  4 ;  also  in  the  East,  before  sunrise,  about  Jan.  6,  M<ay  3,  August  30,  and  December  19. 
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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  6th.  9  h.  27  rn.  evening. 
Last  Quarter,  13th,  1  h.  43  m.  evening. 
New  Moon,  21st,  2  h.  30  ni.  evening. 
First  Quarter,  29th,  2  h.  47  m.  evening. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  probably  some  snow;  4,  5,  6,  7,  clear  and  cold;  8,  9, 
10,  11,  windy;  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  quite  pleasant;  17,  18,19, 
nioro  STiow  ;  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  moderate;  26,  27,  28,29, 
variable  and  unpleasant. 
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CHIEF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FROM  1774  TO  1860. 


The  Contiuental  Congress  before  the  Revolution. 

First  Congress,  Sept.  5,  1774.  Peyton  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  President.  Born  in  Virginia,  in  1723,  died 
at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  22,  1785.  Charles  Thomson,  of 
Peunsj'lvania,  Secretary.  Born  in  Ireland,  in  1730,  died 
in  Ponnsylvanifi,  Aug.  16,  1824.  This  patriot  was 
Secretary  of  all  the  Congresses  in  session  during  the 
Revolution,  and  until  March  3,  1789. 

SiJCOND  Congress,  May  10,  1775.  Peyton  Randolph, 
President.  Resigned  May  24,  1775. 

John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  elected  his  successor. 
He  was  born  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  Jl.d.  1737,  died  Oct.  8, 
1793.  He  was  President  of  Congress  until  October, 
1777. 

Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  President  from  Hov. 

1,  i777,  to  Dec.  1778.  He  was  born  at  Charleston, 

5. C.,  A.D.  1724,  died  in  South  Cai'olina,  Dec.  1792. 

John  Jay,  of  New  York,  President  from  Dec.  10,  1778, 
to  Sept.  27,  1779.  He  was  born  in  Kbav  York  City, 
Dec.  12,  1745,  died  at  New  York,  May  17,  1829. 

Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  President  from 
Sept.  28,  1779,  until  July  10,  1781.  Ho  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  in  1732,  died  1796. 

Thos.  McKean,  of  Pa.,  Pi-esident  from  July,  1781,  until 
Nov.  5,  1781.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  March 
19,  1734,  died  at  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1817. 

John  Hanson,  of  Md.,  President  from  Nov.  5,  1781,  to 
Nov.  4,  1782.  He  was  born  - ,  died  1783. 

Elias  Boudinot,  of  N.J.,  President  from  Nov.  4,  1782, 
until  Feb.  4, 1783.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  May 

2,  1740,  died  1824. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Pa.,  President  from  Feb.  4,  1783,  to 
Nov.  30,  1784.  Born  at  Philadelphia,  1744,  died  in 
the  same  city,  January  21,  1800. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  President  from  Nov. 
30,  1784,  to  Nov.  23,  1785.  He  was  born  in  Virginia, 
A.D.  1732,  died  1794. 

John  Hancock,  of  Mass.,  President  from  Nov.  23, 1785, 
to  June  6,  1786. 

Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Mass.,  President  from  June  6, 
1786,  to  Feb.  2,  1787.  He  was  born  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  A.D.  1738,  died  June  11,  1796. 

Arthur  St.Clair,  of  Pa.,  President  from  Feb.  2,  1787,  to 
Jan.  28,  1788.  He  was  born  iu  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
- ,  died  in  1818. 

Cyrus  Griffin,  of  Virginia,  President  from  Jan.  28,  1788, 
to  the  end  of  the  Congi-ess  under  the  Confederation, 
March  3.  1789.  He  was  born  in  England,  a.d.  1748, 
died  in  Virginia,  a.d.  1810. 

Under  the  Constitution. 

1789  to  1793. 

George  AVashington,  of  A''irgiuia,  inaugurated  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Aindl  30,  1789.  He  was 
born  upon  AVakefield  estate,  Virginia,  Feb.  22,  (11th 
old  style,)  1732,  died  at  Mount  A’^eruon,  Dec.  14,  1799. 

John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Vice-President.  Born  at 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1735,  died  July  4,  1826,  near 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Electoral  vote — Geo.  AVashington,  69.  John  Adams, 
34.  John  Jay,  New  York,  9.  R.  H.  Harrison,  Md., 

6.  John  Rutledge,  S.C.,  6.  John  Hancock,  Mass.,  4. 
Goo.  Clinton,  N.Y.,  3.  Sami.  Huntingdon,  Conn.,  2. 
John  Milton,  Ga.,  2.  James  Armstrong,  Ga.,  1.  Ed¬ 
ward  Telfair,  Ga,,  1.  Bcnj,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  1. — Total, 
69.  Ten  States  voted, — Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
North  Carolina  not  voting,  not  having  ratified  the 
Constitution  in  time. 

1793  to  1797. 

George  AA^ashington,  President,  inaugurated  March  4, 
1793. 

John  Adams,  AUce-President. 

Electoral  vote — Geo.  AVashington,  132.  John  Adams,  [ 


77.  Geo.  Clinton,  50.  Thos.  Jefferson,  A’'a.,  4.  Aaron 
Burr,  N.Y.,  1. — Total,  132.  Fifteen  States  voted. 

1797  to  1801. 

John  Adams,  President,  inaugurated  Alarch  4,  1797. 

Thomas  .Jefi'orson,  of  A'irginia,  A'icc-President.  Bom 
at  Shadwell,  A'irginiu-,  April  13,  1743,  died  at  Monti- 
cello,  A’'irgiuia,  July  4,  1826. 

Electoral  vote— John  A<lams,  71.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
68.  Thomas  Pinckney,  S.C.,  59.  Aaron  Burr,  30. 
Sami.  Adams,  Mass.,  15.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Conn.,  1 1. 
Geo.  Clinton.  7.  John  Ja)',  5.  James  Ire<lell,  N.C., 
3.  George  AA’^ashington,  2.  John  Henry,  Md.,  2.  S. 
Johnson,  N.C.,  2.  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  S.C.,  1. — 
Total,  138.  Sixteen  States  voting. 

1801  to  1805. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  President,  inaugurated  March  4, 1801. 

Aarou  Burr,  of  New  York,  A"ice-President.  Born  at 
Newark,  N.J.,  Feb.  6,  1756,  died  at  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  Sept,  14,  1836. 

Electoral  tote— Thos.  Jefferson,  73.  Aaron  Burr,  73. 
John  Adams,  65.  Chas.  C.  Pinckney,  64.  John  Jay, 
1.— Total,  138.  Sixteen  States  voting. 

There  was  no  election  hj*^  the  Electoral  colleges,  and  the 
election  was  carried  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when,  upon  the  36th  ballot,  it  appeared  that  ten  States 
voted  for  Jefferson,  four  States  for  Aaron  Burr,  and 
two  States  in  blank.  AA'hereupon  Jefferson  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  elected  President,  and  Burr  A'icc-Presi- 
dent.  After  this  the  Constitution  was  amended,  so 
that  the  ATce-President  was  voted  for  separately  as  a 
distinct  office,  instead  of  being  the  second  on  the  vote 
for  President, 

1805  to  1809. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  President,  inaugurated  Alarch  4,  1805. 

George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  A^ice-Presidont.  He  was 
born  in  Ulster  county,  N.Y.,  a.d.  1739,  died  in  AVash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  April  20,  1812. 

Electoral  vote — For  PreMent,  Thos.  Jefferson,  162. 
Chas.  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  14. — Total,  176.  Seven 
States  voting.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton, 
162.  Rufus  King,  N.Y.,  14. 

1809  to  1813. 

James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  President,  inaugurated 
March  4,  1809.  He  was  born  March  16. 1751,  in  Princo 
George  county,  Virginia,  and  died  at  Montpelier,  A^ir- 
ginia,  June  28,  1836. 

George  Clinton,  of  N.Y.,  Vice-President,  until  his  death, 
April  20,  1812. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  James  Madison,  122. 
Geo.  Clinton,  6.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  47. — Total,  175. 
Seventeen  States  voting.  For  Vice-President,  George 
Clinton,  113.  James  Madison,  3.  James  Monroe,  A^a., 

3.  John  Langdon,  N.H.,  9.  Rufus  King,  N.Y.,  47. 

1813  to  1817. 

James  Madison,  of  A'irginia,  President.  There  is  no 
record  in  the  Journals  of  Congress  of  his  having  taken 
the  oath  of  office. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  AUce-President,  until 
his  death,  Nov.  23. 1814.  He  was  born  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  July  17,  1744,  and  died  at  AAhishington,  D.C. 

Electoral  vote — For  Prexident,  James  Madison,  128. 
De  AATtt  Clinton,  N.Y.,  89. — Total,  217.  Eighteen 
States  voting.  For  Vice-President,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
131.  Jared  Ingersoll,  Pa.,  86. 

1817  to  1821. 

James  Monroe,  of  A’'irginia,  President,  inaugurated  Alarch 

4,  1817.  Ho  was  born  in  AAh'stmorelaud  county,  A''ir- 
ginia,  a.d  1759,  died  in  New  York,  July  4,  1831. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  A’’iee-President. 
Born  June  21,  1774,  at  Fox  Meadows,  New  York,  died 
at  Staten  Island,  June  11,  1825. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  James  Monroe,  183. 
Rufus  King,  34. — Total,  221.  Nineteen  States  voting. 
For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  183.  John 
Eager  Howard,  Md.,  22.  James  Ross,  Pa.,  5.  John 
Marshall,  A"a.,  4.  Robt.  Goodioe  Harper,  Md.,  3. 
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Third  Month. 


MARCH,  1860. 


81  Days. 


Days  of  Montli. 

Days  of  Week. 

CALENDAR  FOR 
Boston,  N.  Y.  State, 
New  England,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Oregon. 

o 

f  ( 

GQ 

a 

ps 

m 

Moon’s  Place. 

CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 

Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 

High 

Water 

at 

New 

York. 

Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

H.  M. 

1 

T 

6  27 

5  33 

2  12 

12 

26 

6  25 

5  35 

2  5 

©  highest. 

2  5 

2 

F 

6  26 

5  34 

3  10 

12 

10 

6  24 

5  36 

3  2 

If  so.  8  22  ev. 

314 

3 

s 

6  24 

5  36 

3  59 

12 

24 

6  23 

5  37 

3  53 

©  near  % 

4  26 

10)  2d  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Venus  in  Pisces. 

Day’s  Length,  11  h.  14  m. 

4 

s 

6  23 

5  37 

4  41 

12 

9 

6  21 

5  39 

4  36 

k  SO.  10  43  ev. 

5  35 

5 

M 

6  21 

5  39 

515 

12 

24 

6  20 

5  40 

511 

©  near  T? 

6  36 

6 

T 

6  20 

5  40 

5  46 

11 

9 

6  19 

5  41 

5  44 

^  ©  in  per. 

7  28 

7 

w 

6  18 

5  42 

rises. 

11 

24 

6  17 

5  43 

rises. 

^  7th. 

812 

8 

T 

6  17 

5  43 

7  51 

11 

9 

6  16 

5  44 

'  7  50 

'll  SO.  7  58  ev. 

8  58 

9 

F 

6  16 

5  44 

9  10 

11 

24 

6  15 

5  45 

9  7 

k  so.  10  22  ev. 

9  44 

10 

S 

614 

5  46 

10  28 

10 

A 

9 

6  13 

5  47 

10  23 

11  stationary. 

10  27 

11)  3d  Sunday  in  Lent. 


Mars  in  Scorpio. 


Day’s  Length,  11  h.  34  m. 


11 

S 

6  13 

5  47 

1142 

10 

23 

6  12 

5  48 

11  36 

Homeo  and  Juliet 

11 15 

12 

M 

6  11 

5  49 

morn. 

10 

6 

6  11 

549 

morn. 

mar.  1302. 

ev.  9 

13 

T 

6  10 

5  50 

54 

9 

19 

6  9 

5  51 

47 

ifT  ©  lowest. 

1  9 

14 

W 

6  8 

5  52 

1  50 

9 

2 

6  8 

5  52 

143 

^  14th. 

2  9 

15 

T 

6  7 

5  53 

2  43 

9 

14 

6  6 

5  54 

2  37 

11  so.  7  31  ev. 

3  14 

16 

F 

6  5 

5  55 

318 

9 

26 

6  5 

5  55 

3  13 

)  gr.  elon.  East. 

4  15 

17 

S 

6  4 

5  56 

3  50 

8 

m 

8 

6  4 

5  56 

3  45 

h 

so.  9  48  ev. 

510 

12)  4th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Jupiter  in  Gemini. 

Day’s  Length,  11  h.  54  m. 

18 

s 

6  3 

5  57 

4  17 

8 

20 

6  2 

5  58 

4  14 

sets  7  41  ev. 

5  58 

19 

M 

6  1 

5  59 

4  37 

8 

2 

6  1 

5  59 

4  35 

©  in  apogee. 

6  41 

20 

T 

6  0 

6  0 

4  59 

7 

13 

6  0 

6  0 

4  58 

©  enters  ^ 

7  20 

21 

w 

5  58 

6  2 

518 

7 

25 

5  58 

6  2 

518 

If  so.  7  8  ev. 

7  51 

22 

T 

5  57 

6  3 

sets. 

7 

7 

5  57 

6  3 

sets. 

1 

i22d. 

8  26 

23 

F 

5  55 

6  5 

7  47 

7 

>4saa' 

19 

5  56 

6  4 

7  45 

§  sta.  and  d  © 

9  5 

24 

s 

5  54 

6  6 

8  49 

6 

ffWh 

2 

5  54 

6  6 

8  46 

$  sets  7  27  ev. 

9  40 

13)  6th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Saturn  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  12  h.  14  m. 

25 

s 

5  53 

6  7 

9  54 

6 

14 

5  53 

6  7 

9  49 

Hudson  River 

1019 

26 

M 

5  51 

6  9 

11  0 

6 

27 

5  52 

6  8 

10  54 

discovered,  1609. 

11  1 

27 

T 

5  50 

6  10 

morn. 

5 

9 

5  50 

6  10 

11  56 

©  near  S 

11  51 

28 

W 

5  48 

6  12 

2 

5 

23 

5  49 

6  11 

morn. 

©  highest. 

morn. 

29 

T 

5  47 

6  13 

1  3 

5 

6 

5  48 

6  12 

56 

h 

SO.  8  59  ev. 

49 

30 

F 

5  45 

6  15 

1  54 

4 

20 

5  46 

6  14 

148 

^  30th. 

1  52 

31 

s 

5  44 

616 

2  38 

4 

4 

5  45 

615 

2  33 

P  If  so.  6  31 

3  2 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  7th,  7  h.  36  m.  morning. 
Last  Quarter,  14th,  4  h.  1  m.  morning. 
New  Moon,  22cl,  8  h.  47  m.  morning. 
First  Quarter,  30th,  1  h.  45  m.  morning. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  cold  winds;  5,  6,  7,  8,  rain  or  snow;  9,  10,  11,  12, 
more  pleasant:  13,  14,  15,  16,  very  moderate;  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  changeable;  22,  23.  24,  25,  high  winds;  26,  27,  28,  drizzly 
and  unpleasant;  29,  30,  31,  clear. 
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1821  to  1825. 

James  Monroe,  President.  There  is  no  record  on  the 
Journals  of  Congress  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of 
office. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice-President. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  James  Monroe,  231. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Mass.,  1. — Total,  232.  Twenty- 
four  States  voting.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  218.  Richard  Stockton,  N.J.,  8.  Robert 
G.  Harper,  1.  Richard  Rush,  Pa.,  1.  Daniel  Rodne}"^, 
Del.,  1. 

1825  to  1829. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  President,  inau¬ 
gurated  March  4, 1825.  He  was  born  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
July  11,  1767,  died  at  Washington  City,  Feb.  23,  1848. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Born  in  Abbeville  district.  South  Carolina, 
March  18,  1782,  died  March  31,  1850,  in  Washington 
City. 

Popular  vote — For  President,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
105,321.  Andrew  Jackson,  Tenn.,  152,899.  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  Ga.,  47,265.  Henry  Clay,  Ky.,  47,087. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  99. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  84.  AVm.  H.  Crawford,  41. 
Henry  Clay,  37. — Total,  261.  Twenty-four  States 
voting. 

There  being  no  choice  by  the  Electoral  colleges,  the  vote 
was  taken  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
upon  ballot  it  appeared  that  Adams  had  received  the 
votes  of  thirteen  States,  Jackson  seven,  and  Ci-awford 
four.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  therefore  declared 
elected  President. 

For  Vice-President,  the  Electoral  vote  was  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  S.C.,  182.  Nathan  Sanford,  N.Y.,  30.  Nathaniel 
Macon,  Ga.,  24.  Andrew  J ackson,  Tenn.,  13.  Martin 
Van  Buren,  N.Y.,  9.  Henry  Clay,  Ky.,  2. 

1829  to  1833. 

Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  President,  inaugurated 
March  4, 1829.  He  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county. 
North  Carolina,  near  the  Waxhaw  Settlements,  which 
are  in  South  Carolina,  March  15,  1767,  died  at  the 
Hermitage,  Tenn.,  June  8,  1845. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  Vice-President,  until  his  resig¬ 
nation,  Dec.  28,  1832. 

Popular  VOTE — Andrew  Jackson,  650,028. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  512,158. 

Electoral  vote — For  Presirfeaf,  Andrew  Jackson,  178. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  83. — Total,  261.  Twenty-four  States 
voting. 

For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  171.  Richard  Rush, 
Pa.,  83.  Wm.  Smith,  S.C.,  7. 

1833  to  1837. 

Andrew  Jackson,  President,  inaugurated  March  4, 1833. 

Martin  Van  Buren.  of  New  York,  Vice-President.  He 
was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  N.Y.,  Dec.  5,  1782. 

Popular  VOTE — For  Pre-v/rfea^,  Andrew  Jackson,687,502. 
Henry  Clay,  550,189.  Opposition,  (John  Floyd,  Va., 
and  Wm.  Wirt,  Md.,)  33,108. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  219. 
Henry  Clay,  49.  John  Floyd,  11.  Wm.  Wirt,  7. — 
Total,  288.  Twenty-four  States  voting. 

For  Vice-President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  189.  John  Ser¬ 
geant,  Pa.,  49.  William  Wilkins.  Pa.,  30.  Henry 
Lee,  Mass.,  11.  Amos  Ellmaker,  Pa.,  7. 


1837  to  1841. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  President,  inaugurated  March  4, 1837 

Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Vice-President.  H( 
was  born  in  1780,  died  November  19,  iSSO. 

Popular  vote — For  President,  Martin  Van  Buren 
762,149.  Opposition,  (Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Hugh  L 
White,  Daniel  AVebster,  AV.  p.  Mangnm,)  736,7.36. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  Martin  A" an  Buren 
170.  AVm.  H.  Harrison,  Ohio,  73.  Hugh  L.  AAdiite 
Tenn.,  26.  Daniel  AA^ebster,  Mass.,  14.  W.  P.  Man 
gum,  11. — Total,  294.  Twenty-six  States  voting. 

For  Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Kj^.,  147 
Francis  Granger,  N.Y.,  77.  John  Tyler, A"a.,  47.  AA"m 
Smith,  Ala.  23.  ‘  '  ■  . 


A  - 


^  v;  f  /  1841  to  1845. 

Wm.  "^Hfenry  Ttarrison,  of  Ohio,  President,  until  hia 
death,  at  AA’’ashiugton,  April  4,  1841.  Ho  wa.s  inau¬ 
gurated  March  4,  1841.  He  was  born  iu  Berkeley 
county,  A^irginia,  Feb.  9,  1773. 

John  Tyler,  of  A'irginia,  A’ice- President.  He  was  born 
April,  1790,  atGreenway,  Charles  City  county, A’’irgiuia, 

John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  became  President  by  tlie  death 
of  Vi,  H.  Harrison.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  April 
6,  1841. 

Popular  vote — Nov.  1840 — For  President,  AA'm.  Henry 
Harrkon,  1,274,783.  Martin  A"an  Buren,  1,128,702. 
James  G.  Birney,  N.Y.,  (Abolition,)  7609. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  Vi,  H.  Harrison,  234. 

M.  Van  Buren,  60. — Total,  294.  Twenty-six  States 
voting. 

For  Vice-President,  John  Tyler,  234.  Richard  M.  John¬ 
son,  48.  L.  AV.  Tarew'eli,  S.C.,  11.  James  K.  Polk, 
Tenn.,  1. 

1845  to  1849. 

James  Knox  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  President,  inaugurated 
March  4,1845.  He  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county. 
North  Carolina,  Nov.  2,  1795,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  15,  1849. 

George  Mifflin  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  ATcc-President 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1792. 

Popular  VOTE — For  President,  .James  K.  Polk,  1,335,834, 
Henry  Clay,  1,297,033.  James  G.  Birney,  62.270. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  James  K.  Polk,  170, 
Henry  Clay,  105. — Total,  275.  Twenty-six  States 
voting. 

For  Vice-President,  George  M.  Dallas,  170.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  of  N.Y.,  105. 

1849  to  1853. 

Zachary  Tajdor,  of  Louisiana,  President,  inaugurated 
March  4,  1849.  Born  in  A'irginia,  a.d.  1784,  died  ir 
AA'^ashington  City,  July  9,  1850. 

Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  A^ice-President.  Borr 
in  Locke  township,  Ca5Tiga  county,  N.A'.,  Jan.  7, 1800. 

Millard  Fillmore,  President,  after  the  death  of  Zacharj 
Taylor,  July  9, 1850.  He  took  the  oath  of  office,  Julj 
10,  1850. 

Popular  vote — Noj'PresiWe»it,ZacharyTaylor,1.362,031 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  1,222,455.  Martin  A’’ai 
Buren,  (Free-Soil,)  29i,455. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  Zachary  Taylor,  163 
Lewis  Cass,  127. — Total,  290.  Thirty  States  voting. 

For  Vice-President,  Millard  Fillmore,  163.  AA^illiam  0 
Butler,  Ky.,  127. 

1853  to  1857. 

Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  President,  inau¬ 
gurated  March  5, 1853.  He  was  born  at  HDlsborough 

N. H.,  Nov.  23,  1804. 

AVilliam  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  A’ice-President.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  April  7, 1786,  died  at  Cahawba 
Ala.,  April  IS,  1853. 

Popular  VOTE — ibr Pres?  rfeaf, Franklin  Pierce,!. 590,490 
AiTntield  Scott,  1,378,589.  John  C.  H.ale,  N.H.,  (Abo¬ 
lition,)  157,296. 

Electoral  vote — For  President,  Franklin  Pierce,  254 
AA’’infield  Scott,  of  N.J.,  42. — Total,  296.  Thirty-ont 
States  voting. 

For  Vice-President,  AA"m.  R.  King,  254.  Wm.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  of  N.C.,  42. 

1857  to  1861. 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  President.  He  was 
born  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  co..  Pa..  A])ril  22,1791, 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  A^ice-l'rosidcnt 
Born  near  Lexington,  KentuckA',  Jan.  21,  1821. 

Popular  vote — For  PresideiH,  James  Buchanan,  (De¬ 
mocratic,)  1,832.232.  John  C.  Fremont,  California, 
(Republican,)  1.341,514.  Millard  Fillmore,  N.A'., 
(American,)  874,707. 

Electoral  A'Ote — For  President,  Buchan.an.  174, 

John  C.  Fremont,  109.  Alillard  Fillmore,  S, — Total, 
291.  Thirty-one  States  voting. 

For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Breckenridge.  17-1.  AVm.  L. 
Dayton,  N.J.,  109.  A.  J.  Donclson,  Tenn.,  8. — TotiU, 
291.  ,  , 
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Boston,  II,  Y.  State, 
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CALENDAE  FOE 
[New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Conneeticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 


Sun  Sun 
rises,  sets. 


Moon 

sets. 


Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 


High 

Water 

at 

New 

York. 


ct 

p 

II.  M. 

H.  M. 

'h.  m. 

M. 

1  S. 

D. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

i 

H.  M. 

14)  Palm  Sunday, 

Venus  in  Aries. 

Day’s  Length,  12  h.  36  m. 

1 

s 

5  42 

6  18 

3  13 

4 

m 

18 

5  43 

6  17 

3  9 

©  d  P 

4  9 

2 

M 

5  41 

6  19 

3  43 

3 

3 

5  42 

6  18 

3  41 

© 

511 

3 

T 

5  40 

6  20 

4  11 

3 

18 

6  41 

6  19 

4  9 

k  so.  8  39  ev. 

6  9 

4 

w 

5  38 

6  22 

4  37 

3 

3 

5  40 

6  20 

4  37 

%  so.  6  16. 

7  1 

6 

T 

5  37 

6  23 

rises. 

3 

18 

5  38 

6  22 

rises. 

5th.  ©  pe. 

7  46 

6 

F 

5  35 

6  25 

7  59 

2 

2 

5  37 

6  23 

7  55 

Good  Friday. 

8  31 

7 

S 

5  34 

6  26 

9  17 

2 

17 

5  36 

6  24 

9  12 

Lalande  d.  1807. 

9  20 

15)  Easter  Sunday. 


Mars  in  Sagittarius. 


Bay’s  Length,  12  h.  64  m. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

S 

M 

T 

W' 

T 

F 

S 

5  33 
5  31 
5  30 
5  29 
5  27 
5  26 
5  24 

6  27 
6  29 
6  30 
6  31 
6  33 
6  34 
6  36 

10  30 

11  36 
morn. 

31 
115 
151 
2  18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

28 

10 

23 

5 

16 

6  34 
5  33 
5  32 
5  30 
5  29 
5  28 
5  26 

6  26 
6  27 
6  28 
6  30 
6  31 
6  32 
6  34 

10  24 

11  30 
morn. 

25 

1  9 
146 

2  14 

P  so.  8  17  ev. 
Lord  Bacon  died^ 
1626.  ©  low. 

©  d  d  d  d 

rfT  12.  Jefferson 
^  born,  1743. 
h  so.  7  55  ev. 

10  8 

10  55 

11  50 
ev.47 

144 

2  42 

3  37 

16)  Low  Sunday, 

Jupiter  in  Gemini. 

Bay’s  Length,  13  h.  14  m. 

15 

s 

5  23 

6  37 

2  41 

fst 

28 

5  25 

6  35 

2  38 

$  stationary. 

4  27 

16 

M 

5  22 

6  38 

3  3 

0 

10 

5  24 

6  36 

3  1 

©  in  apogee. 

515 

17 

T 

5  20 

6  40 

3  22 

1 

22 

5  23 

6  37 

3  22 

Franklin  d.  1790. 

5  58 

18 

W 

519 

6  41 

3  43 

1 

4 

5  21 

6  39 

3  43 

Ahern,  d.  1831. 

6  39 

19 

T 

518 

6  42 

4  3 

1 

>^&S' 

16 

5  20 

6  40 

4  5 

©  d  $ 

717 

20 

F 

516 

6  44 

4  24 

1 

28 

519 

6  41 

4  27 

h  stationary. 

7  53 

21 

s 

5  15 

6  45 

sets. 

2 

11 

518 

6  42 

sets. 

W  21st. 

8  32 

17)  2d  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Saturn  in  Cancer. 

Bay’s  Length,  13  h.  32  m. 

22 

s 

614 

6  46 

8  50 

2 

24 

5  16,6  44 

8  45 

0  rises  4  27  m. 

9  17 

23 

M 

5  12 

6  48 

9  55 

2 

6 

515,6  45 

9  49 

©  d  c? 

10  1 

24 

T 

511 

6  49 

10  66 

2 

20 

5  14,6  46 

10  49 

©  d  2  ©  high. 

10  46 

25 

W 

510 

6  50 

11  50 

2 

3 

513 

6  47 

1144 

Battle  of  Camden, 

1141 

26 

T 

5  9 

6  51 

morn. 

2 

16 

512 

6  48 

morn. 

1781.  ®n.  % 

morn. 

27 

F 

5  7 

6  53 

35 

3 

30 

5  10 

6  50 

30 

^  Cap  t.  of  York, 

39 

28 

S 

5  6 

6  54 

1 13 

3 

14 

5  9 

6  51 

1  8 

^  28th.]  1813. 

1  39 

18)  3d  Sunday  after  Easter, 

Mars  in  Taurus. 

Day’s  Length,  13  h.  50  m. 

29 

s 

5  5 

6  55 

145 

3 

28 

5  8 

6  52 

142 

©  near  1? 

2  41 

30 

M 

5  4 

6  56 

2  12 

3 

12 

5  7 

6  53 

2  10 

§  rises  4  13  m. 

3  44 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  5th,  4  h.  .52  m.  evening. 

Last  Quarter,  12th,  8  h.  26  m.  evening. 
New  Moon,  21st,  0  h.  37  m.  morning. 
First  Quarter,  28th,  9  h.  28  m.  morning. 


CONJECTUEES  OF  TEIE  WEATHEE. 

],  2,  3,  4,  very  variable;  5,  6,  7,  8,  chilling  winds;  9,  10,  11, 
12,  cloudy  and  rainy;  13,  14,  15,  16,  more  settled  and  pleasant; 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  unpleasant  winds;  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  light 
showers  frequent;  28,  29,  30,  warm  and  pleasant. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVEENMENT. 

The  Executive. 

James  Bnehanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  President 

of  the  United  States . Salary  $25,000 

John  C.  Preckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  Vice-President  8000 

The  Cabinet. 

Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  State . $8000 

Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. ..8000 
Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the 

Interior . 8000 


Isaac  Toncey,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  theNavy.8000 
John  B.  Flo3'd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War . 8000 


Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsjdvania,  Attorney- 

General . 8000 

Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster-Geueral . 8000 

The  Judiciary. 

S)i}irenie  Court  of  the  Uuited  States. 


Roger  P>.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  Chief-Justice. 


.6500 


Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Penn., 
.John  A.  Campbell,  of  Ala., 
Nathan  Clifi'ord,  of  Me., 
Associate  Justices, 

Salarj' . $6000  each. 

annuall}^  at  Washington, 


John  M'Lcan,  of  Ohio, 

James  M.  Wayne,  of  Georgia, 

John  Catron,  of  Tennessee, 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 

Samuel  Nelson,  of  N.  York, 

The  Supreme  Court  is  helc 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  United  States  are  also  divided  into  ten  Judicial 
Circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  Circuit  Court  is  held  semi- 
annuallj',  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
District  Judge  of  the  State  or  District  in  which  the 
court  sits,  and  fifty  districts  in  which  District  Courts  are 
held.  The  number  of  District  Judges  is  forty-one. 
There  are  besides  in  each  of  the  Territories  a  Judge  and 
two  Associate  Judge.s,  appointed  by  the  President. 


Principal  Geographical  Discoveries  of 
Modern  European  Nations. 

861 — Faroe  Islands — discovered  about  this  time  by  a 
Scandina.vian  vessel. 

871 — Iceland — discovered  by  some  Norwegian  chiefs 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  native  country. 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  had  been  visited  be¬ 
fore  this  by  a  Scandinavian  pirate,  Naddodd. 

950 — Greenland — discovered  by  the  Icelanders  about 
this  period.  The  first  colony  established  there  was 
destroyed  by  a  pestilence,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  ico,  which  prevented  all 
communication  between  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

1001 — Winenland — a  part  of  the  continent  of  America, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Icelanders. 
It  was  called  Winenland,  or  Viuhind,  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  a  species  of  vine  found  there.  The  Ice¬ 
landic  chronicles  are  full  and  minute  respecting  this 
discover.v. 

1344 —  Iladeira — The  discovery  of  this  island  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  Englishman,  Robert  Macham:  it  was 
revisited  in  1419  by  Juan  Gonzales  and  Tristan  Vaz, 
Portuguese. 

1345 —  Canary  Isles — discovered  by  some  Genoese  and 
Spanish  seamen,  having  been  known  to  the  ancients. 

1364 — Guinea,  the  Coast  of — discovefcd  by  some  seamen 
of  Dieppe  about  this  period. 

1418 —  Porto  Santo — discovered  by  Vaz  and  Zarco,  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

1419 —  Madeira — discovered  by  the  same  navigators.  It 
was  first  called  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  saint’s-day  on 
Avhieh  it  was  seen,  and  subsequently  Madeira,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  woods. 

14.34 — Cape  Bojador  or  Nun — doubled  for  the  first  time 
bv  the  Portuguese.  • 

1445  }  — Senegal  River — discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1446 — Cape  Verde — discovered  by  Denis  Fernandez,  a 
Portuguese. 

1448 —  Azores — discoA’ered  by  Gonzallo  Velio,  a  Portu¬ 
guese. 

1449 —  Cape  Verd  Islands — discovered  by  Antonio  de 
Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Portugal. 

1471 — Isla)id  oj  St.  Thomas — under  the  equator,  dis¬ 
covered. 


1484 — Congo — discovered  by  tho  Portuguese,  under  Diego 
Cam. 

1486 — Citjie  of  Good  Hope — discovered  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz.  It  was  originally  called  *•  The  Cape  of  Tem¬ 
pests,”  and  was  also  name<l  ‘‘  The  Lion  of  the  fe’cii," 
and  “Tho  Head  of  Africa.”  The  a]if-cdlation  was 
changed  by  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  who  augured 
favorably  of  future  discoveries  from  Diaz  having 
reached  the  e.xtremity  of  Africa. 

1492 —  Lucagos  (or  Bahama)  Islands. — Thc.se  were  the 
first  points  of  discovery  by  Columbuj.  San  Salvador, 
one  of  these  islands,  was  first  seen  bj'  this  great  navi¬ 
gator  on  the  night  of  tho  11th  or  12th  of  October  in 
this  year. 

Cuba,  Island  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Bonnngv — discovered 
by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage. 

1493 —  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher’s,  Dominica — discovered 
by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage. 

1497 — Cape  of  Good  Hope — doubled  bj’  Vasco  da  Gama, 
and  the  passage  to  India  discovered. 

1497 —  Newfoundland — discovered  bj’^  John  Cabot,  who 
first  called  it  Prima  Vista  and  Baccalaos.  The  title 
of  Prima  Vista  still  belongs  to  one  of  its  capes,  and 
an  adjacent  island  is  still  called  Baccalao. 

1498 —  Continent  of  America — discovered  by  Columbu.s. 

1498 — Malabar,  Coast  of — discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama, 

1498 —  Mozambique,  Island  of — discovered  by  Vasco  da 
Gama. 

1499 —  America,  Eastern  coasts  of — discovered  by  Ojede 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  (It  is  contended  by  some 
that  this  preceded  by  a  year  the  discovery  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Continent  by  Columbus.) 

1500 —  Brazil — discovered,  24th  April,  by  Alvarez  de 
Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  driven  on  its  coasts  by 
a  tempest.  He  called  it  the  “  Land  of  the  Holy 
Cross.”  It  was  subsequently  called  Brazil,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  red  wood,  and  was  carefully  explored 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  from  1500  to  1504. 

1501 —  Labrador  awd  River  St.  Lawrence — discovered  by 
Cortegal,  who  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  a  vu^-age  of  dis¬ 
covery  for  the  Portuguese. 

1502 —  Gidf  of  Mexico.— ^omQ  of  the  shores  of  this  gulf 
explored  by  Columbus  on  his  last  voyage. 

1502 — St.  Helena,  the  Island  q/’— -discovered  by  Jean  do 
Nova,  a  Portuguese. 

1506 — Ceylon — visited  by  the  Portuguese.  Ccj'lon  was 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 

1506 — 3Iadagascar,  Isla)id  of — discovered  b}'  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  and  revisited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator, 
Fernandez  Pei'eira,  in  1508.  This  island  was  first 
called  St.  Lawrence,  having  been  discovered  on  the 
day  of  that  saint. 

1508 — Canada — visited  by  Thomas  Aubort.  Known  be¬ 
fore  to  fishermen,  who  had  been  thrown  there  by  a 
tempest. 

1508 — Ascension  Isle — discovered  by  Tristan  da  Acunha. 

1508 — Sumatra,  Island  o/— discovered  by  Siguej’ra,  a 
Portuguese. 

1511 — Sumatra — more  accurately  examined  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

1511 — Mohicca  Isles — discovered  b.v  the  Portuguese. 

1511 —  Sunda  Isles — discovered  b}'  Abreu,  a  Portuguese. 

1512 —  3Ialdive8 — A  Portuguese  navigator  wrecked  on 
these  islands  found  them  in  occasional  possession  of 
the  Arabians. 

1512 —  Florida — discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish 
navigator. 

1513 —  Borneo  and  Java — discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1513 — South  Sea — Tho  Great  Ocean  was  discovered  this 

year  from  the  mountains  of  Darien,  by  Nunez  de  Bal¬ 
boa,  and  subsequently  navigated  by  Magellan.  Tho 
supposition  of  the  New  AVorld  being  part  of  India 
now  ceased. 

1515 — Perti — discovered  by  Perez  de  la  Rua. 

Poor  Richard’s  Sayings. 

Better  is  a  little  with  content,  than  much  with  conten¬ 
tion. 

A  slip  of  the  foot  you  may  soon  recover,  but  a  slip 

of  the  tongue  you  may  never  get  over. 
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31  Days. 


Days  of  Month.  j 

Days  of  Week. 

CALENDAR  FOR 
Boston,  N.  Y.  State, 
New  England,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Oregon. 

Sun  Fast. 

Moon’s  Place. 

.CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 

Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 

High 
W  ater 

at 

New 

York. 

Sun 
rises. 
H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

II .  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

II.  M. 

Sun 
rises. 
H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

II.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

H.  M. 

1 

T 

5  2 

6  58 

2  38 

3 

27 

5  6 

6  54 

2  38 

$  sets  10  48  ev. 

4  42 

2 

W 

5  1 

6  59 

3  2 

3 

12 

5  5 

6  55 

3  3 

$  rises  4  10  m. 

5  39 

3 

T 

5  0 

7  0 

3  28 

3 

26 

5  3 

6  57 

3  30 

$  so.  3  7  even. 

6  33 

4 

F 

4  59 

7  1 

3  59 

3 

A 

11 

5  2 

6  58 

4  0 

^  71  so.  11  56 

7  23 

5 

S 

4  58 

7  2 

rises. 

4 

25 

5  1 

6  59 

rises. 

5 til.  [eve. 

8  9 

19 )  4tli  Sunday  after  Easter. 


Venus  in  Gemini. 


Day’s  Length,  14  h.  0  m. 


6 

s 

4  56 

7  4 

9  16 

4 

9 

5-  0 

7  0 

9  10 

^  rises  4  5  m. 

8  59 

7 

M 

4  55 

7  5 

10  17 

4 

22 

4  59 

7  1 

10  11 

©  lowest. 

9  50 

8 

T 

4  54 

7  6 

11  7 

4 

5 

4  58 

7  2 

11  1 

$  S.O.  3  9^  eve. 

10  39 

9 

W 

4  53 

7  7 

1147 

4 

18 

4  57 

7  3 

1142 

2  gr.  elon.  East. 

11  27 

10 

T 

4  52 

7  8 

morn. 

4 

1 

4  56 

7  4 

morn. 

©  near  S 

ev.  19 

11 

F 

4  51 

7  9 

19 

4 

13 

4  55 

7  5 

14 

ifT  $  s.  10  53  ev. 

1  9 

12 

S 

4  50 

7  10 

44 

4 

25 

4  54 

7  6 

41 

^  12tli. 

1  57 

20)  Rogation  Sunday. 

Mars  in  Sagittarius. 

Day’s  Length,  14  h.  14  m. 

13 

s 

4  49 

7  11 

1  6 

4 

6 

4  53 

7  7 

1  4 

'll  sets  11  26  ev. 

2  48 

14 

M 

4  48 

7  12 

1  26 

4 

18 

4  52 

7  8 

125 

2  so.  3  11  ev. 

3  37 

15 

T 

4  47 

7  13 

147 

4 

30 

4  51 

7  9 

147 

©  in  apogee. 

4  24 

16 

W 

4  46 

714 

2  5 

4 

12 

4  50 

710 

2  7 

2  sets  10  51  ev. 

5  9 

17 

T 

4  45 

7  15 

2  28 

4 

24 

4  49 

711 

2  30 

Jo.  Jay  d.  1829. 

5  57 

18 

F 

4  44 

7  16 

2  51 

4 

7 

4  48 

712 

2  55 

$  so.  3  Hi  ev. 

6  42 

19 

S 

4  43 

717 

3  21 

4 

20|4  47 

713 

3  26 

©  near  $ 

7  27 

21)  6th  Sunday  after  Easter. 


Jupiter  in  Gemini. 


Day’s  Length,  14  h.  26  m. 


20 

s 

4  42 

7  18 

sets. 

4 

3 

4  47 

713 

sets. 

B|  20th. 

8  12 

21 

M 

4  41 

7  19 

8  48 

4 

•Cffir 

16 

4  46 

714 

8  42 

i 

W  ©  near 

9  1 

22 

T 

4  40 

7  20 

9  45 

4 

29 

4  45 

715 

9  39 

©  highest. 

9  51 

23 

W 

4  39 

7  21 

10  33 

3 

13 

4  44 

716 

10  28 

2  sets  10  47  ev. 

10  39 

24 

T 

4  38 

7  22 

11 14 

o 

O 

27 

4  43 

7  17 

11  9 

©  near  2  and  % 

11  30 

25 

F 

4  38 

7  22 

1148 

3 

11 

4  42 

718 

1144 

ll  sets  10  46  ev. 

morn. 

26 

S 

4  37 

7  23 

morn. 

3 

25 

4  42 

718 

morn. 

©  nearh 

24 

22)  Pentecost. 

Saturn  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  14  h.  38  m. 

27 

s 

4  36 

7  24 

16 

3 

9 

4  41 

7  19 

13 

^  27th. 

120 

28 

M 

4  35 

7  25 

41 

3 

23. 

4  40 

7  20 

40 

P  ©  in  perigee. 

216 

29 

T 

4  35 

7  25 

1  5 

3 

7 

4  40 

7  20 

1  6 

$  so.  3  8  even. 

313 

30 

W 

4  34 

7  26 

1  30 

3 

22 

4  39 

7  21 

1  32 

If  sets  10  29  ev. 

414 

31 

T 

4  33 

7  27 

1  56 

3 

6 

4  39 

7  21 

1  59. 

2  near  If 

5  9 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  5th,  1  b.  54  m.  morning. 
Last  Quarter,  12tb,  2  h.  8  m.  evening. 
New  Moon,  20th,  1  h.  38  m.  evening. 
First  Quarter,  27tb,  2  h.  57  ui.  evening. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  cloudy  and  dull;  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  more  pleasant; 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  warm,  and  suitable  for  planting;  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  variable;  22,  23,  24,  perhaps  rain;  25,  26,  27,  more 
steady;  28,  29,  80,  31,  pleasant. 
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Popular  Names  of  States  and  Cities. 

States. 

Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion. 

Massachusetts,  the  Bay  Slate. 

Maine,  the  Border  State. 

Rhode  Island,  Little  Rhody. 

New  York,  the  Empire  State. 

New  Hampshire,  the  Granite  State. 

Vermont,  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
Connecticut,  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 
Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State. 

North  Carolina,  the  Old  North  State. 

Ohio,  the  Buckeye  State. 

South  Carolina,  the  Palmetto  State. 

Michigan,  the  Wolverine  State. 

Kentucky,  the  Corn-Cracker. 

Delaware,  the  Blue  Hen’s  Chicken. 

Missouri,  the  Puke  State. 

Indiana,  the  Hoosier  State. 

Illinois,  the  Sucker  State. 

Iowa,  the  Hawkej’e  State. 

Wisconsin,  the  Badger  State. 

Florida,  the  Peninsular  State. 

Texas,  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Cities. 

New  York  City,  Gotham. 

Boston,  the  Modern  Athens. 

Philadelphia,  the  Quaker  City. 

Baltimore,  the  Monumental  City. 

Cincinnati,  the  Queen  City. 

New  Orleans,  the  Crescent  City. 

Washington,  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances. 
Chicago,  the  Garden  City, 

Detroit,  the  City  of  the  Straits. 

Cleveland,  the  Forest  City. 

Pittsburg,  the  Smoky  City. 

New  Haven,  the  City  of  Elms. 

Indianapolis,  the  Railroad  City. 

St.  Louis,  the  Mound  City. 

Keokuk,  the  Gate  City. 

Louisville,  the  Fall  City. 

Nashville,  the  City  of  Ptocks. 

Hannibal,  the  Bluff  City. 

Alexandria,  the  Delta  Citv. 


EARLY  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

I7S6,  July  20,  Skiff-steamboat  navigated  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  by  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia. 

1787,  Aug.  22,  Steamboat  forty-five  feet  long  navigated 
at  Philadelphia,  in  presence  of  the  Delegates  to  form 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  by  John  Fitch, 
assisted  by  Henry  Voight. 

1787,  Dee.  3,  Steamboat  navigated  at  Sheppardstown, 
Virginia,  bv  James  Rumsev,  of  Virginia. 

1788,  July,  Steamboat  sixty  feet  long  navigated  from 
Philadelphia  to  Burlington,  by  John  Fitch. 

1788,  Oct,  Steamboat  navigated  at  Dalwinston,  Scotland, 
by  Patrick  Miller,  Wm.  Symington,  and  James  Taylor. 

1789,  December,  New  steamboat  navigated  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  by  John  Fitch. 

1789,  December,  New  steamboat  navigated  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  Scotland,  by  Miller,  Symington,  and 
Taylor. 

1790,  June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  John  Fitch’s  steam¬ 
boat  run  as  a  passenger  and  freight  boat  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  regular  trips  between  Philadelphia,  Trenton, 
Burlington,  Bristol,  Chester,  Wilmington,  and  Gray’s 
Ferry,  advertising  her  trips  regularly  in  the  newspapers, 
passing  over  three  thousand  miles  in  that  summer. 

1793,  April,  Steamboat  built  by  James  Rumsey,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  navigated  upon  the  Thames,  England,  after  his 
death,  by  his  partners  and  associates. 

1794,  Steamboat  with  a  stern -wheel  navigated  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  New  Y'ork  City,  by  Samuel 
Morey,  of  Connecticut. 

1796,  Yawl  navigated  by  steam,  with  a  screw-propeller, 
on  the  Collect,  a  fresh-water  pond,  in  the  City  of  New’ 
York,  by  John  Fitch. 

1797,  Steamboat  with  paddle-wheels  at  the  sides,  built  at 


Bordentown,  N.J.,  by  Samuel  Morey  and  Bnrgesa 
Allison,  navigated  to  Philadelphia  and  back. 

1798,  Model  steamboat  navigated  by  steam  at  Bards- 
town,  Kentucky,  by  John  Fitch. 

1798,  Experiments  in  steam  navigation  made  near  New 
Y'ork,  by  Nicholas  1.  Rooseveldt  and  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston.  The  law  of  New  Y'ork,  granting  special  rights 
to  John  Fitch,  repealed,  and  the  same  rights  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  was  subsequently 
partner  of  Robert  Fulton. 

1801,  The  steamboat  Charlotte  Dundas,  built  by  William 
Symington,  navigated  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
Scotland.  Robert  Fulton  was  a  visitor  to  this  boat, 
and  a  passenger  upon  it  during  a  trip  made  this  year. 

1803,  A  steamboat  propelled  on  the  Seine,  in  France,  by 
Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

1804,  The  Eruktor  Amphibolis,  a  machine  for  cleaning 
docks,  invented  by  Oliver  Evans,  mounted  on  a  wagon, 
and  propelled  by  steam  from  Centra  Square,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  Schuylkill  River,  thence  navigated  by  steam, 
a  stern-wheel  being  placed  to  the  boat,  down  the 
Schuylkill  and  up  the  Delaware.  This  was  the  first 
land-wagon  ever  run  by  steam. 

1804,  May,  A  steamboat,  built  by  John  Cox  Stevens, 
propelled  from  Hoboken,  N.J.,  to  the  city  of  New  York, 

1807,  Sept.,  The  Clermont,  Robert  Fulton’s  boat,  navi¬ 
gated  in  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

1808,  June,  The  steamboat  Phoenix,  built  by  John  Ste¬ 
vens,  navigated  from  Hoboken  to  Philadelphia,  by 
Robert  L.  Stevens,  being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

1811,  Oct.,  The  New  Orleans,  the  first  steamboat  that 
ran  in  the  Western  waters,  built  by  Nicholas  1.  Roose¬ 
veldt,  navigated  by  him  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans. 

1819,  March,  The  steamship  Savannah,  the  pioneer  of 
transatlantic  steam-navigation,  steamed  from  New 
Y’ork  to  Liverpool,  Copenhagen,  and  Cronstadt,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

1838,  April  2,  The  British  steamer  City  of  Kingston  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  Y’ork,  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  being  the 
first  British  steamship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Sub¬ 
sequently  she  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  returned 
to  Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

1838,  April  22,  The  British  steamer  Royal  William  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York. 

1838,  April  22,  The  British  steamship  Sirius  arrived  at 
New  Y’ork,  from  Cork,  in  18  days. 

1838,  April  23,  The  steamship  Great  M’estern,  Capt.  R.  N. 
Hoskin,  1300  tons,  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Bristol, 
England,  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  days. 

1852,  June  5,  The  British  steamship  Australian,  Capt. 
Hoseasen,  the  pioneer  steamer  between  Great  Britain 
and  Australia,  steamed  from  Plymouth,  and  reached 
King  George’s  Sound,  West  Australia,  Aug.  20,  Ade¬ 
laide,  Aug.  29,  Melbourne,  Sept.  2. 

Governors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

1681  to  I860. 

Under  the  Proprietary  Government. 

Capt.  William  Markham.  Deputv  Governor  from  Oct. 
10,  1681,  to  Oct.  27,  1682. 

William  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor  from  Oct.  27, 
1682,  to  Aug.  12,  1684. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  President  of  Provincial  Council,  and  ex- 
officio  Deputy  Governor,  from  Aug.  12,  1684,  to  Dec. 

is,  1888. 

Capt.  John  Blackwell,  Deputy  Governor  from  Dec.  18, 
1688,  to  Feb.  1,  1689-90. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  President  of  Provincial  Council,  and  ex- 
officio  Deputy  Governor,  from  Feb.  1, 1689-90,  to  April 
26,  1693. 

Under  the  British  Crown.* 

Col.  Benj.  Fletcher,  Governor.  Col.  William  Markham, 
Lieut.  Governor  from  April  26, 1693,  to  March  26, 1695. 


*  The  English  Crown,  in  March.  1693.  took  from  IVm.  Penal 
the  authority  and  government  over  Pennst'lvania,  and  appointed 
Governor  Fletcher,  the  then  Royal  Governor  of  New  Yoik,  to  be 
Governor  of  Pennsjivania  and  Delaware.  Col.  Markham  acted 
as  Fletcher’s  deputy  in  Pennsylvania.  Penn’s  charter  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1695,  and  he  continued  Governor  Markham  in  oflSce  at 
his  representative. 
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JUKE,  1860. 
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CALENDAK  FOR 
Boston,  N.  Y.  State, 
Eew  England,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan, 
lov/a,  and  Oregon. 


Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

4^ 
4  32 


Sun 

■sets. 

H.  M. 

7  28 


Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 


Xfl 

«5 

p 

M. 


o 

o 

ci 

P 

OD 

a 

o 

o 

V-H 


S. 


2  28 
6 


o 

D 


A 


T>. 

20 

4 


CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 


Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

rises. 

sets. 

sets. 

II .  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

4  38 

7  22 

2  33 

4  37 

7  23 

3  12 

Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 


Iliirh 

o 

M^ater 

at 

New 

York. 


II.  M. 


5  sets  10  34  ev. 
5  near  S 


6 

7 


8 

4 


23)  Trinity  Sunday. 


Venus  in  Gemini. 


Day’s  Length,  14  h.  66  m. 


3 

s 

4 

32 

7 

28 

rises. 

2 

17 

4 

37 

7 

23 

rises. 

3d. 

7 

52 

4 

M 

4 

31 

7 

29 

8 

58 

2 

1 

4 

36 

7 

24 

8 

52 

1  ^ 

V 

/  ©  lowest. 

8 

44 

5 

T 

4 

31 

7 

29 

9 

42 

2 

13 

4 

36 

7 

24 

9 

37 

sets  10  24  ev. 

9 

34 

6 

W 

4 

30 

7 

30 

10 

18 

2 

26 

4 

36 

7 

24 

10 

13 

0 

sup.  d  © 

10 

20 

7 

T 

4 

30 

7 

30 

10 

45 

1 

8 

4 

35 

7 

25 

10 

42 

© 

d  d 

11 

2 

8 

F 

4 

29 

7 

31 

11 

9 

1 

21 

4 

35 

7 

25 

11 

7 

% 

sets  10  0  ev. 

11 

45 

9 

S 

4 

29 

7 

31 

11 

30 

1 

2 

4 

35 

7 

25 

11 

29 

A. 

Beers  d.  1825. 

ev. 

28 

24)  1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Mars  in  Sagittarius. 


Day’s  Length,  15  h.  2  m. 


10 

s 

4 

29 

7 

31 

11 

49 

1 

I0)t 

14 

4 

34 

7 

26 

11 

49 

2  sets  10  F3  ev. 

1 

11 

11 

M 

4 

28 

7 

32 

morn. 

1 

26 

4 

34 

7 

26 

morn. 

^  llth.  ?  br. 

1 

55 

12 

T 

4 

28 

7 

32 

10 

0 

>^SAS' 

8 

4 

34 

7 

26 

10 

^  ©  d  Nep. 

2 

41 

13 

W 

4 

28 

7 

32 

30 

0 

20 

4 

33 

7 

27 

32 

$  SO.  2  47  ev. 

3 

31 

14 

T 

4 

28 

7 

32 

52 

si. 

_ Sgk 

3 

4 

33 

7 

27 

55 

Arnold  di.  1801. 

4 

23 

15 

F 

4 

27 

7 

33 

1 

21 

0 

15 

4 

33 

7 

27 

1 

25 

2  sets  9  58  ev. 

5 

17 

16 

S 

4 

27 

7 

33 

1 

54 

0 

28 

4 

33 

7 

27 

1 

59 

71  sets  9  34  ev. 

6 

11 

25)  2d  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Jupiter  in  Gemini. 


Day’s  Length,  15  h.  6  m. 


17 

s 

4 

27 

7 

33 

2 

35 

1 

11 

4 

32 

7 

28 

2 

41 

©  d  <? 

7 

6 

18 

M 

4 

27 

7 

33 

3 

26 

1 

25 

4 

32 

7 

28 

3 

O 

OZ 

d  stationary. 

7 

55 

19 

T 

4 

27 

7 

33 

sets. 

1 

9 

4 

32 

7 

28 

sets. 

W  19  th. 

8 

48 

20 

W 

4 

27 

7 

33 

9 

10 

1 

23 

4 

32 

7 

28 

9 

5 

©  near  $ 

9 

39 

21 

T 

4 

27 

7 

33 

9 

48 

2 

7 

4 

32 

7 

28 

9 

45 

©  6  71  and  2 

10 

26 

22 

F 

4 

27 

7 

o  o 
OO 

10 

18 

2 

21 

4 

32 

7 

28 

10 

16 

©  d  T, 

11 

13 

23 

S 

4 

27 

7 

33 

10 

45 

2 

«• 

6 

4 

32 

7 

28 

10 

44 

©  in  perigee. 

morn. 

26)  3d  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


'Saturn  in  Cancer. 


Day’s  Length,  15  h.  6  m. 


24 

s 

4  27 

7  33 

11 10 

2 

20 

4  32 

7  28 

11  10 

71  sets  9  9  ev. 

3 

25 

M 

4  27 

7  33 

11  34 

2 

4 

4  33 

7  27 

11  36 

2  5  til . 

53 

26 

T 

4  27 

7  33 

11  59 

3 

18 

4  33 

7  27 

morn. 

$  stationary. 

147 

27 

W 

4  27 

7  33 

morn. 

o 

O 

2 

4  33 

7  27 

2 

Cholera  in  N.  Y., 

2  44 

28 

T 

4  28 

7  32 

29 

3 

16 

4  33 

7  27 

r>  o 

OO 

?  d  V  [1832. 

3  46 

29 

F 

4  28 

7  32 

1  4 

3 

30 

4  33 

7  27 

1  9 

$  sets  8  58  ev. 

4  48 

30 

S 

4  28 

7  32 

148 

3 

13 

4  34 

7  26 

1  52 

71  sets  8  49  ev. 

5  51 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  3d,  11  h.  38  m.  morning. 
Last  Quarter,  11th,  7  b.  56  m.  morning. 
New  Moon,  19th,  0  h.  16  m.  morning. 
First  Quarter,  25th,  7  h.  28  m.  evening. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  V7EATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  showers;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  clear  and  pleasant;  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  warm  ;  15,  16,17,  IS,  heavy  showers;  19,  20,  21,  22, 
warmth  increases;  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  showers  in  some  places; 
28,  29,  30,  quite  hot. 
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Under  the  PreprietAry  Government. 

Col.  Wm.  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  from  March  26, 
1695,  to  Dee.  3,  1699. 

Wm.  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor  from  Dec.  3,1699, 
to  Nov.  1,  1701. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor  from  Nov.  1,  1701, 
to  April  20,  1703. 

Edward  Shippen,  Pre.sident  of  Council,  and  ex-ofjUcio 
Deputy  Governor,  from  April  20,  1703,  to  Feb.  170.3-4. 

John  Evans,  Deputy  Governor  from  Feb.  1703-4,  to  Feb. 
1708-9. 

Charles  Gooken,  Deputy  Governor  from  March,  1709,  to 
May  31,  1717. 

Sir  William  Keith,  Lieutenant-Governor  from  May  31, 
1717,  to  June  22,  1726. 

Patrick  Gordon,  Lieut.  Governor  from  June  22,  1726  to 
Aug.  5,  1736. 

Jamp  Logan,  President  of  Provincial  Council,  and  ex- 
ojfficio  Deputy  Governor,  from  Aug.  5,  1736,  to  Au^^.  7, 
1738.  °  ’ 


George  Thomas,  Lieut.  Governor  from  Aug.  7,  1738.  to 
June  C,  1747. 

Anthony  Palmer,  President  of  Provincial  Council,  and 
Deputy  Governor  from  June  6,  1747,  to  Nov. 

23,  1748. 

James  Hamilton,  Lieut.  Governor  from  Nov.  23, 1748.  to 
Oct.  3.  1754. 


Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Lieut.  Governor  from  Oct  3, 1754. 
to  Aug.  20,  1756. 

Capt  Wm.  Denny,  Lieut.  Governor  from  Aug.  20,  1756, 
to  Nov.  17,  1759. 

James  Hamilton,  Lieut  Governor  from  Nov.  17, 1759  to 
Oct  31,  1763. 

John  Penn,  Lieut  Governor  from  Oct.  31,  1763,  to  Alav 
6,  1771.  '  - 

James  Hamilton,  President  Provincial  Council,  and  ex- 
officio  Deputy  Governor,  from  May  6, 1771,  to  Oct  16 
1771. 

Richard  Penn,  Lieut  Governor  from  Oct.  16,  1771  to 
Aug.  30,  1773.  ’ 

John  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor  from  Aug  30 
1773,  to  July  .3,  1775.  ' 


Under  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  President  from  July  3,  1775,  to 
Dec.  6,  1777. 

Under  the  Constitntion  of  1777. 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Supreme  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  and  of  the  State  from  March  5,  1777 
until  his  death,  May  2.3,  177?.  ’ 

Drv  an.  late  A  ice-Presideut,  acting  President  from 
May  23,  1778,  to  Dec.  1,  1778. 

Joseph  Reed,  President  from  Dec.  1,  1778.  to  Nov  14 
1781.  ‘  ’ 

W m.  Moore,  President  from  Nov.  14. 1781.  to  Nov.  7, 1782. 

John  Dickinson,  President  from  Nov.  7,  1782,  to  Oct  IS 
1785.  ■  ’ 


Benj.  Franklin,  President  from  Oct.  18,  1785,  to  Nov.  5, 

1  /  88. 

Thomas  Miflain,  President  from  Nov.  5,  1788,  to  Dec  ‘^0 
1790.  ‘  “  ' 


Under  the  Constitntion  of  1790. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  from  Dec.  20, 1790.  to  Dec.  1 799. 
Thos.  McKean,  Governor  from  Dec.  1799.  to  Dec.  ISOS 
Vote— 1799,  Thos.  McKean,  (Dem.,)  37,244 ;  .lames  Ross.’  (Fed.,) 

“  1802,  Thos^McKean,  (Dem.,)  47,879;  James  Ross.  (Fed.,) 

1805,  Thr«.  McKean,  (Dem.,) 43,644 ;  Simon  Snyder,  (Dem.,) 

Oo.Oi  o* 

Simon  Snyder,  Governor  from  Dec.  1808,  to  Dec.  1817. 
VOTE— 1808,  Simon  Snyder.  rDem..)  67.975 ;  James  Ross,  (Fed  ’,) 

S9.5T5;  .John  Spayd,  (Quid.,)  4006. 

1811,  Simon  .<nydcr.  (Dem.,)  52,319 ;  William  Tilghman, 
(led..)  .‘;»3.0O9.  ®  ’ 

“  1814,  Simon^Snyder,  (Dem.,)  51,.D99 ;  Ts.aac  Wayne, (Fed.,) 

AVm.  Findlay.  Governor  from  Dec.  1817,  to  Dec.  1820 
\OT£— William  Fi;id1ny,(  Dem.,)  66,333;  Josepli  Ileister,  (Dem*.,) 
5«  .272.  ^ 

Joseph  Hei.«ter.  Governor  from  Dec.  1820,  to  Dec  18*^3 
Aote— Joseph  il.  ister,  (Dem.,)  67,905 ;  William  Fiudlav,  (Dem..) 


John  Andrew  Sbnlze,  Governor  from  Dec.  1823,  to  Dee. 
1829. 

Vote— 1S23,  John  .\ndrew  .=hn1ze,'’Dem..)  89,998 ;  Andr  -.v  'lre;r2, 
(Fed.,)  64.211. 

“  1826,  John  And.  .<hulze,  (Dem..)  72.710;  John  ."V-g-aat, 

(Fed.,)  1175  ;  Scattering  1174. 

There  w.ae  no  regularly  organized  uppoeition  at  this  eWtlon. 
(leorge  Wolf.  Governor  from  Dec.  1829,  to  Doc.  1.835. 
Vote— 1829,  George  Wolf.  (Dem..)  78.219 ;  Jceeph  Ritner,  (Fed. 
and  Anti-Maaonic.)  51.776. 

“  1832,  George  A\  olf.  (Dem..)  91,355;  Joseph  Ritner,  (Fed. 

I  and  Anti-Masonic.)  88,165. 

Joseph  Ritner,  Governor  from  Dec.  1835,  to  Dee.  1838. 

I  A'ote— Joseph  Ritner,  (Anti-Masonic.) 94.028;  Geo,  Wolf,  (Dem.,) 
j  65,804;  Henrj*  A.  Muhlenberg,  (Dem..;  40.646. 

David  R.  Porter,  Governor  from  Dec.  1838,  to  Dec.  1 S44. 
j  Vote— 18.38,  D.  R.  Porter,  (Dem.,)  127,821 ;  Jos.  Ritner,  (Whig,) 
122,325. 

j  “  1841,  D.  R.  Porter,  (Dem.,)  136,504;  John  Banks,  (Whig,) 

j  Francis  R.  Shunk,  Governor  from  Dec.  1844,  until  his 
!  resignation,  July  10,  1848. 

I  A'ote— 1S44,F.  R.  Shunk,  (Dem.,)  160,322;  Josepli  Markle,  (Whig 
I  and  Native,)  156.040. 

I  “  1847,  F.  R.  Shunk.  (Dem,,)  146.0S1 :  James  Irwin.  (Whig.) 

I  12S,14S  ;  Emmanuel  C.  Reigart.  (Native,)  11,247  ; 

I  F.  J.  Lemoyne,  (Abolition.)  1^61. 

William  F.  Johnston,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  acting 
Governor  from  July  10,  1848,  until  Dee.  1848. 
William  F.  Johnston,  Governor  from  Dec.  1848,  to  Dec. 
1851. 

Vote— Wm.  F.  Johnston,  (Wliig  and  Xative,)  168.522;  Morris 
Longstreth,  (Dem.,)  168,225. 

William  Bigler,  Governor  from  Dec.  1851.  to  Dec.  1854. 
Vote— William  Bigler,  (Dem.,)  186,499 ;  W.  F.  Johnston,  (^\  hig.) 
17 8,0.34. 

James  Pollock,  Governor  from  Dec.  185  4,  to  Dec.  1857. 
Vote— James  Pollock,  (Know-N’othing  andlVliig.)  204,0-18;  M  m. 
Bigler,  (Dem.,)  167,64)1. 

William  F.  Packer,  Governor  for  the  term  from  Dec. 
1857.  to  Jan.  1861. 

Vote— Atm.  F.  Packer,  (Dem..)  188.887;  David  M'ilmot.  (Rep,, 

146,136;  Isaac  Hazclhurst,  (Ameriaui,)  28,132. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SENATORS. 

I  The  following  is  a  list  of  Senators  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  since  the  formation 
of  the  Government:— 


XA3IES. 

TX. 

OUT. 

William  Alaclav.. . 

1  7Q1 

Robert  Alorris . 

1  7Q5 

Albert  Gallatin . 

James  Ross . 

1 80.3 

AVilliam  Bingham . 

..1801 

Samuel  Alaclav . 

..1808 

Peter  AluhlenWrg . 

..1801 

George  Lugan.... . 

1  S07 

Andrew  Gregg . 

..1813 

Alichael  Leih. . 

1814 

Abner  Lacock . 

..1819 

Jonathan  Roberts . 

..1821 

AA  alter  Lowrie . 

AA  illiam  Findlay  . . 

,.1827 

\\  iiliain  Marks . 

.18.31 

Isaac  D.  Barnard . 

,.1831 

George  AI.  Dallas .  . 

.1833 

AA'illiam  AVilkius . 

.1834 

James  Buchanan . 

..1834 . 

.1845 

Samuel  AIcKean . 

Daniel  Sturgeon . 

.1851 

Simon  Cameron . 

James  Cooper . 

1855 

Richard  Brodhead,  Jr . 

.1857 

AA'illiam  Bigler . 

1 .861 

Simon  Cameron . 

.1863 

Poor  Eichard'a  Suffin(f9. 

There  s  no  man  so  bad  but  he  secretly  respects  the 
good. 

AVhat  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

AVhat  signifies  your  patience,  if  you  can’t  find  it  when 
3'ou  want  it? 

It  is  wise  not  to  seek  a  secret,  and  honest  not  to  re¬ 
veal  it. 
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Scventli  Moiitli. 


JULY,  1800. 


31  Days. 


o 


OJ 


CALENDAR  FOR 
Boston,  N.  Y.  State, 
New  England,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Oregon. 


CD 

O 

a 

s 

za 


CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Penusylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 


Higli 

Water 

at 


Ch 

o 

02 

Oj 

P 

C+H 

O 

00 

a 

P 

Sun 
rises. 
II.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

II.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

II.  M. 

0 

GO 

o 

o 

■  WH 

Sun 

rises. 

H.  M. 

Sun 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Moon 

sets. 

H.  M. 

Jrhenomena. 

York. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

H.  M. 

27)  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Venus  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  15  h.  4  m. 

1 

S 

4  28 

7  32 

2  38 

4 

26 

4  34 

7  26 

2  44 

$  near  2 

6  50 

2 

M 

4  29 

7  31 

rises. 

4 

9 

4  34 

7  26 

rises. 

V  M 

V  2d.  ©  low. 

7  42 

3 

T 

4  29 

7  31 

817 

4 

22 

4  35 

7  25 

8  12 

©  West  of  $ 

8  27 

4 

W 

4  29 

7  31 

8  46 

4 

4 

4  35 

7  25 

8  42 

$  sets  8  31  ev. 

9  14 

5 

T 

4  30 

7  30 

9  12 

4 

16 

4  35 

7  25 

9  9 

IX  sets  8  32  ev. 

9  54 

6 

F 

4  30 

7  30 

9  33 

4 

29 

4  36 

7  24 

9  31 

$  so.  1  19  ev. 

10  31 

7 

S 

4  31 

7  29 

9  54 

5 

10 

4  36 

7  24 

9  53 

2  near  % 

11  7 

28)  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mars  in  Virgo. 

Day’s  Length,  14  h.  58  m. 

8 

s 

4  31 

7  29 

10  12 

5 

22 

4  37 

7  23 

10  12 

2  sets  8  5  ev. 

1145 

9 

M 

4  32 

7  28 

10  32 

5 

4 

4  37 

7  23 

10  33 

©  d  Neptune. 

ev.  24 

10 

T 

4  33 

7  27 

10  54 

5 

16 

4  38 

7  22 

10  56 

^  T?  s.  9  25  ev. 

1  6 

11 

w 

4  33 

7  27 

11 19 

5 

28 

4  38 

7  22 

11  22 

L  11th. 

1  53 

12 

T 

4  34 

7  26 

1149 

5 

11 

4  39 

7  21 

11  54 

Hamilton  shot, 

2  43 

13 

F 

4  35 

7  25 

morn. 

5 

23 

4  40 

7  20 

morn. 

■gr.  el.  E.  ri804. 

3  43 

14 

S 

4  35 

7  25 

26 

6 

6 

4  40 

7  20 

31 

P  sets  9  10  ev. 

4  43 

29)  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Jupiter  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  14  h.  48  m. 

15 

s 

4  36 

7  24 

1  12 

6 

20 

4  41 

719 

1  19 

©  highest. 

5  48 

16 

M 

4  37 

7  23 

2  10 

6 

3 

14  42 

718 

2  16 

i  sets  8  37  ev. 

6  49 

17 

T 

4  37 

7  23 

3  18 

6 

17 

4  42 

718 

3  24 

7  42 

18 

W 

4  38 

7  22 

sets. 

6 

2 

4  43 

717 

sets. 

i| 

W  18th. 

8  32 

19 

T 

4  39 

7  21 

8  19 

6 

17 

4  44 

7  16 

8  16 

T?  SO.  8  51  ev. 

9  24 

20 

F 

4  40 

7  20 

8  48 

6 

'eC' 

1 

4  45 

715 

8  46 

©  d  d  and  p 

1010 

21 

S 

4  41 

719 

9  14 

6 

<er 

16 

4  45 

715 

9  14 

(S 

)  in  perigee. 

10  50 

30)  7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Saturn  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  14  h.  36  m. 

22 

s 

4  42 

7  18 

9  38 

6 

m 

1 

4  46 

7  14 

9  39 

©  enters 

11  37 

23 

M 

4  42 

718 

10  4 

6 

15 

4  47 

7  13 

10  7 

Bagdad  sacked, 

morn. 

24 

T 

4  43 

717 

10  33 

6 

29 

4  48 

7  12 

10  36 

T?  s.  34  e.  ri401. 

27 

25 

W 

4  44 

716 

11  6 

6 

13 

4  49 

711 

11  11 

i  25th. 

122 

26 

T 

4  45 

715 

11  34 

6 

A 

27 

4  50 

7  10 

1140 

P  $  stationary. 

2  23 

27 

F 

4  46 

714 

morn. 

6 

10 

4  51 

7  9 

morn. 

2  in  aphelion. 

3  27 

28 

S 

4  47 

713 

33 

6 

<« 

23 

4  52 

7  8 

39 

©  lowest. 

4  34 

31)  8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mars  in  Taurus. 

Day’s  Length,  14  h.  24  m. 

29 

s 

4  48 

7  12 

1  29 

6 

6 

4  52 

7  8 

1  35 

'll  near  ©) 

5  38 

30 

M 

4  49 

711 

2  32 

6 

18 

4  53 

7  7 

2  38 

T?  sets  8  12  ev. 

6  36 

31 

T 

4  50 

7  10 

3  39 

6 

m 

1 

4  54 

7  6 

3  44 

©  d  <? 

7  24 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Full  Moon,  2d,  10  h.  59  in.  evening. 
Last  Quarter,  11th,  0  h.  50  m.  morning. 
New  Moon,  18th,  9  h.  12  m.  morning. 
First  Quarter,  25th,  0  h.  32  m.  morning. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  very  hot;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  frequent  showers ;  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  more  pleasant;  15,  16,  17,  18,  hot  and  dry;  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  gentle  breezes;  24,  25,  26,  27,  showery;  28,  29,  very 
hot;  30,  31,  sultry. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


PHiLArELPHiA  was  planned  and  fettled  by  William  i 
Penn,  accompanied  by  a  colony  of  English  Friends  or  j 
Quakers,  in  1682,  after  a  regular  purchase  from  the  | 
Indians,  ratified  by  a  treaty  in  due  form.  The  name  of  j 
Philadelphia  (brotherly  love)  was  given  by  Penn  both  j 
jn  reference  to  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  Asia  j 
Minor,  and  from  its  embodying  principles  he  had  so 
much  at  heart  Though  there  was  considerable  conten-  j 
tion  between  Penn  and  his  colony,  no  very  striking  | 
events  occurred  until  after  the  Revolution.  Tte  first  i 
Congress  preparatory  to  that  event  met  in  Carpenter’s 
Hall,  (a  building  still  standing,)  in  a  court  back  of 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth,  September  4, 1774.  In  this 
city  also  met  most  of  the  Congresses  of  the  Revolution; 
and  from  hence  went  forth,  in  doubt  and  forebodings  on 
the  part  of  many,  and  confident  reliance  on  the  part  of 
others,  that  world-renowned  instrument,  “The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,”  which  was  first  read  publicly 
from  a  stand  in  the  State-House  Yard,  by  John  Nixon, 
July  8,  1776.  The  Convention  that  formed  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  met  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1787.  Here  resided  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  building  in  Market  Street,  below 
Sixth;  and  here  Congress  assembled  for  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disastrous  battles  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown,  the  British  had  possession  of  the  city  from 
Sept  1777,  to  June,  1778.  A  census  was  taken  at  this 
time,  by  order  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  showing  the  popula-  I 


tion  to  be  21,3.34,  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  strangers,) 
the  whole  of  the  whig  citizens  being  also  absent  The 
population  of  Philadelphia  to-day  is  estimated  at  680,000 
persons,  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  ten  years  previous 
to  taking  the  last  census.  This  great  population  makes 
Philadelphia  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
fifth  city  in  the  world.  Much  of  the  early  prosperity  of 
the  city  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  earl}' in  life  made  our  city  his  dwelling-place.  Over 
a  hundred  years  ago  he  woke  up  the  Rip  Van  Winkles 
of  Quakerdom.  He  infused  into  the  public  spirit  of  our 
community  an  activity  for  improvement  and  progress 
which  has  ever  since  animated  the  great  body  of  our 
citizens.  But  from  his  day  down  to  our  own  there  has  ex¬ 
isted  among  us  a  minority  of  let-well-aloues,  who  carp  at 
every  thing  new  that  is  started, — who  always  distrust 
and  oppose  any  new  measure  set  forward. 

Up  to  1810  Philadelphia  was  the  leading  commercial 
city  in  the  Union ;  but  at  that  date  our  sister  city  of 
New  York  (owing  to  her  seaboard  advantage  of  situa¬ 
tion)  took  the  lead  in  that  branch  of  trade,  and  has  far 
distanced  us.  But  in  manufactures  we  are  as  far  ahead 
of  her  as  she  is  of  us  in  shipping;  and  in  all  other 
essential  particulars  Philadelphia  is  foremost. 

According  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  compilers  of 
the  City  Directory  for  1860,  sufficient  data  have  been  col¬ 
lected  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  present  population 
of  Philadelphia  is  680,000  persons. 


MAYORS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  FROM  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


1701-2.  Edward  Shippen. 

1703.  Anthony  Morris. 

1704.  Griffith  Jones. 

1705.  Joseph  Wilcox. 

1706.  Nathan  Stanbury. 
1707-8.  Thomas  Masters. 

1709.  Richard  Hill. 

1710.  William  Carter. 

1711.  Samuel  Preston. 

1712.  Jonathan  Dickenson. 

1713.  George  Roch. 

1714-16.  Richard  Hill. 
1717-18.  Jonathan  Dickenson. 
1719-21.  William  Fishbourne. 

1722.  James  Logan. 

1723.  Clement  Plumsted. 

1724.  Isaac  Norris. 

1725.  William  Hudson. 

1726- 27.  Charles  Read. 

1727- 28.  Thomas  Lawrence. 


1729-30.  Thomas  Griffitts. 
1731-32.  Samuel  Hassel. 

1733.  Thomas  Griffitts. 

1734.  Thomas  Lawrence. 

1735.  William  Allen. 

1736.  Clement  Plumsted. 

1737.  Thomas  Griffitts. 

1738.  Anthony  Morris. 

1739.  Edward  Roberts. 

1740.  Samuel  Hassel. 

1741.  Clement  Plumsted. 

1742.  William  Till. 

1743.  Benjamin  Shoemaker. 

1744.  Edward  Shippen. 

1745.  James  Hamilton. 
1746-47.  William  Atwood. 

1748.  Charles  Willing. 

1749.  Thomas  Lawrence. 

1750.  William  Plumsted. 

1751.  Robert  Strettell. 


1752.  Benjamin  Shoemaker. 

1753- 54.  Thomas  Lawrence. 

1754- 55.  Charles  Willing. 
1755.  William  Plumsted. 
1756-57.  Atwood  Shute. 

1758.  Thomas  Lawrence. 

1759.  John  Stamper. 

1760.  Benjamin  Shoemaker. 

1761.  Jacob  Duche. 

1762.  Henry  Harrison. 

1763.  Thomas  Willing. 

1764.  Thomas  Lawrence. 
1765-66.  John  Lawrence. 
1767-68.  Isaac  Jones. 
1769-70.  Samuel  Shoemaker. 
1771-72.  John  Gibson. 

1773.  William  Fisher. 

1774.  Samuel  Rhoads. 

1775.  Samuel  Powell. 


Here  ended  the  old  city  charter,  under  tbe  Proprietary  government,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution.  During 
that  contest,  and  until  the  Legislature  granted  a  new  charter,  in  1789,  the  city  was  governed  at  times  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  committees  of  safety,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  the  city  wardens,  street  commissioners,  assessors, 
and  magistrates. 

By  the  new  charter,  of  llth  March,  1789.  the  election  of  Mayor  was  vested  in  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
who  during  many  years  exercised  that  authority.  The  following  gentlemen  were  thus  elected : — 


1789.  Samuel  Powell. 

1790.  Samuel  Miles. 

1791.  John  B.arclay. 
1792-95.  Matthew  Clarkson. 
1796-97.  Hilary  Baker. 
1798-99.  Robert  Wharton. 
1800.  John  Inskeep. 

1801-4.  Matthew  Lawler. 
1805.  John  Inskeep. 


1806-7.  Robert  Wharton. 
1808-9.  John  Barker. 

1810.  Robert  Wharton. 

1811.  Michael  Keppelle. 

1812.  John  Barker. 

1813.  John  Geyer. 
1814-18.  Robert  Wharton. 
1819.  James  N.  Barker. 


1820-24.  Robert  Wharton. 
1824—28.  Joseph  Watson. 

1828- 29,  George  M.  Dallas. 

1829,  Benjamin  Richards. 

1829- 30.  William  Milnor. 

1830- 32.  Benjamin  W.  Richards, 
1832-37.  John  Swift. 

1838-39.  Isaac  Roach. 


On  the  21st  of  June,  1839,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Mayor  by  the  people 
directing  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  should  be  necessary  to  the  election  of  a  candidate.  In  cae« 
no  one  had  a  maj.  rity  of  the  whole,  the  Councils  were  to  elect  one  from  tbe  two  candidates  having  the  highee^ 
number  of  votes.  This  authority  was  exercised  at  the  first  election  thereafter,  none  of  the  candidates  voted  for  by 
the  people  having  a  majority  of  the  whole. 


1839-40.  John  Swift,  (elected  by  Councils.)  1840-41.  John  Swift. 

Popular  vote — Jno.  Swift,  3343 ;  John  C.  Montgomery,  2670 ;  John  Swift,  6355 ;  Uenry  Horn,  4S20. 

Jno-  K.  Kane,  3294. 
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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Pull  Moon,  1st,  0  b.  25  tn.  evening. 

Last  Quarter,  9th,  4  h.  15  m.  evening. 
New  Moon,  16th,  5  h.  12  m.  evening. 
First  Quarter,  23d,  7  h.  42  m.  morning. 
Full  Moon,  Slst,  3  h.  49  m. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  hot  and  sultry  ;  5,  6,  7,  cool  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings;  8,  9,  10,  cloudy  and  unpleasant;  11,  12,  13,  very  hot; 
14,  15,  16,  heavy  showers;  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  variable;  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  cool  breezes;  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  cloudy,  with  some 
rain. 
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MAYORS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  {Continued.) 


1S41-2.  John  M.  Scott. 

John  M.  Scott,  566S;  Sam  i  Badger,  4693  ;  Wm.  Thompson,  84. 

1842- 3.  John  M.  Scott. 

John  M.  Scott,  6145  ;  Kichard  Yaux,  5137. 

1843- 4.  John  M.  Scott. 

John  M.  Scott,  6585;  Samuel  II.  Perkins,  3976. 

1844- 0.  Peter  McCall. 

Peter  McCall,  5506;  Samuel  Badger,  4032 ;  E.  4*7.  Keyser,  5065. 

1845- 6.  John  Swilt. 

John*Swift,  4349;  James  Page,  3946;  Elhanan  W.  Keyser, 
4538;  John  Bouvier,  78. 

1846- 7.  John  Swift. 

John  Swift,  5562;  Richard  Taitx,  3402;  Peter  A.  Browne, 
3244 ;  Thomas  Hansell,  31. 


1847- 8.  Jrjhn  Swift. 

John  Swift,  6046;  J.  Altamoiit  Phillips,  3550;  Peter  Fritii 
2530;  James  llansoll,  10. 

1848- 9.  John  Swift.  , 

John  swift,  844o;  Samuel  Badger,  5079;  Thos.  Watson,  75. 

1849- 50.  Joel  Jones. 

Joel  Joi.es.  6429 ;  Charles  Gilpin,  6364. 

1850- 51.  Charles  Gilpin. 

Charles  Gilpin,  7400;  Joel  Jones,  5071. 

1851- 2.  Charles  Gilpin. 

Charles  Gilpin,  9275;  John  Swift,  3934;  John  S.  Warner,  162. 

1853—4.  Charles  Gilpin. 

Charles  Gilpin,  8002;  John  Thompson,  4392. 


By  act  of  Assembly,  passed  Jan.  31,  1854,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  up  to  this  time 
were  only  from  Vine  to  Cedar  Streets  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  Rivers,  were  enlarged  so  as  to  take 
in  all  the  municipal  districts  adjoining,  and  the  whole  county  of  Philadelphia.  According  to  this  statute,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “  Consolidation  Act,”  the  Mayor  was  directed  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  to  hold  his  office 
for  two  years.  The  first  election  under  the  new  act  took  place  June  6,  1854.  > 


1854-6.  Robert  T.  Conrad. 
Robert  T.  Conrad,  29,507  ;  Richard 
Vaux,  21,011. 


1856-8.  Richard  Vaux. 
Richard  Yaux,  29,534;  Henry  D. 
Moore,  25,545. 


1858-60.  Alexander  Henry. 
Alexander  Henry,  83,772;  Kichard 
Yaux,  29,039. 


RECORDERS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


1701-3.  Thomas  Story. 
1704-6.  David  Lloyd. 
1707-25.  Robert  Asheton. 
1726-40.  Andrew  Hamilton. 
1741-49.  William  Allen. 
1750-^5.  Tench  Francis. 


1756-75.  Benjamin  Chew. 


1789-1801.  Alexander  YTilcocks. 
lSOl-2.  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 
1802-8.  Moses  Levy.- 
1810-29.  Joseph  Reed. 


1829-35.  Joseph  McHvaine. 
1836-38.  John  Bouvier.  . 

1838-41.  Samuel  Rush. 

1841-47.  Richard  Vaux. 

1847-55.  Robert  M.  Lee. 

1855.  Joseph  Eneu.  I 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  TO  WHICH  STRANGEES  ARE  ■ 

ADMITTED  AS  VISITORS. 


United  States  Mint,  X.W.  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Juniper  Streets.  Commenced  in  1829,  finished  in  1830. 
Built  of  white  marble.  Front,  122  feet.  Here  all  the 
operations,  from  melting  the  crude  gold  to  coining,  are 
conducted.  Admission  free  to  all  visitors  daily  from  9  to 
12  o’clock,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted. 

United  States  Navy-Yard,  Front  below  Washington 
Street.  The  grounds  contain  twelve  acres.  Here  are  I 
two  ship-houses,  one  270  feet  long,  103  feet  high,  and  84 
feet  wide,  the  other  210  feet  long,  80  feet  high,  74  feet 
wide.  The  sectional  floating  dry  dock  is  of  nine  sec¬ 
tions,  and  capable  of  raising  the  largest  ship-of-the-line. 
The  basin  and  railways  connected  with  this  dock  are 
350  feet  long  by  226  feet  wide. 

United  States  Cestom-Hodse,  Chestnut  Street  be¬ 
tween  Third  and  Fourth,  may  be  visited  by  any  person 
from  9  o’c-lock  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  building — formerly  the 
U.S.  Bank — is  considered  very  chaste.  It  is  built  of 
white  marble.  Front,  87  feet;  depth,  161  feet. 

United  States  Naval  Asylcm,  Gray’s  Ferry  Road 
below  South  Street,  Founded  1835.  The  principal  build¬ 
ing  is  of  marble,  and  is  380  feet  front  by  175  deep.  The 
grounds  and  park  contain  about  25  acres.  There  are 
accommodations  here  for  400  pensioners, — old  seamen 
who  have  seen  hard  service.  Visitors  are  admitted  in 
daytime  upon  application. 

United  States  Arsenal,  near  Frankford.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  grounds  in  daytime,  and  to  the 
buildings  on  application  to  the  commanding  officer.  Here 
are  trophies  won  from  the  enemy  in  battle,  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  a  powder-magazine,  <fee. 

The  State-House,  or  Independence  Hall,  Chestnut 
Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  From  this  venerable  build¬ 
ing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  July  4, 
1776.  The  hall  occupied  by  Congress  has  been  dedicated 
to  public  use.  A  large  number  of  portraits  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  Yiatriots,  by  Peale,  Inman,  and  others,  are  placed 
upon  the  walls.  Rush’s  fine  statue  of  Washington  adorns 
the  east  end  of  the  hall.  The  old  chandelier  used  by  the 
Continental  Congress  hangs  in  its  usual  place.  The 
liberty-bell,  which  bears  the  motto,  “  Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  and 
which  did  proclaim  freedom  on  the  first  celebration  of 
Independence,  July  8,  1776,  is  placed  on  a  decorated 
pedestal  in  this  room.  Admission  to  all  applicants  from 
9  A.M.  to  3  P.M. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  are  the  Chambers  of 
the  City  Councils,  in  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  court-room  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  avenue,  first 
floor.  East  and  west  of  the  State-House  are  wings, 
containing  the  public  offices  - and  court-rooms.  The 
city  hall  occupies  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Chestnut,  with  the  Mayor’s  office,  <tc. 

Fairmocnt  Water-Works,  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
north  of  Morris  Street,  Access  can  be  had  thereto  by  the 
Arch,  Race  and  Vine,  and  Green  and  Coates  Street  Pas¬ 
senger  Railways.  The  Fairmount  Works  were  com¬ 
menced  in  1819,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
city  works,  built  in  the  year  1799,  to  supply  the  wante 
of  a  growing  population.  A  dam  was  constructed 
across  the  river  Schuylkill  to  back  up  the  water  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  yield  a  supply.  The  dam  is  1248  feet  long, 
and  sunk  in  some  places  thirty  feet  below  high  tide 
The  forebay  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  is  419  fee. 
long,  and  60  feefdeep.  The  principal  mill-building  is  23; 
feet  long  and  56  feet  wide,  and  contains  eight  double 
acting  forcing-pumps,  16  inches  in  diameter,  6  feet  stroke 
and  one  turbine  wheel.  The  terrace  in  front  of  thesi 
houses  is  256  feet  long  and  26  leet  wide,  paved  wit! 
brick.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mound  dam  a  mill 
house  is  now  being  constructed,  which  when  finishto 
will  be  fitted  up  with  turbine  wheels  having  immens*^ 
pumping-power.  The  water  is  sent  up  into  reservoirs 
six  in  number,- — five  upon  the  hill  at  Fairmount  and  on- 
upon  Corinthian  Avenue  north  of  the  works.  They  wil 
contain  22,031,976  ale  gallons. 

Adjoining  the  Fairmount  works  is  the  new  Fairmoun 
Park,  which  stretches  along  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl 
kill  to  a  point  above  Girard  Avenue,  and  contains  abou' 
seventy-six  acres.  A  walk  or  drive  through  these  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  will  bring  the  stranger  to  Spring  Garde' 
Water  Works,  which  were  completed  in  1845,  at  a  cot-’ 
of  $159,074.65.  The  engine-house  is  of  granite,  m  ih; 
Egyptian  style.  The  chimney  is  eighty-three  feet  higl 
These  works  are  operated  by  steam.  The  reservoir  r 
north  of  Girard  College,  and  will  contain  9,800,000  gaj 
Ions.  ; 

Leaving  the  Park  here,  and  crossing  the  Girard  Avenu 
Bridge,  the  visitor  is  brought  to 

The  Schuylkill  Water-Works,  originally  ereetc 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  district  of  West  Philj 
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Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

rises. 

sets. 

.  rises. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

d 

0 

m 

M. 
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P 
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New  York  City,  Haw 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 

o 

o 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

rises. 

sets. 

rises. 

! 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 


High 

Water 

at 

New 

YM. 


H.  M. 


IjS 

5  30 

6  30 

6  43 

0 

;27|5  32 

6  28 

6  43 

$  rises  2  10  in. 

8  47 

36)  13th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Yenus  in  Gemini. 

Day’s  Length,  12  h.  6  m. 

2 

s 

5  32 

6  28 

7  4 

1 

9 

5  33 

6  27 

■  7  6 

©  in  perigee. 

9  23 

3 

M 

5  33 

6  27 

7  24 

1 

>m» 

21 

5  34 

6  26 

7  27 

Cromtvell  died, 

9  55 

4 

T 

5  34 

6  26 

7  50 

1 

3 

5  36 

6  24 

7  54 

1658.  <?  □  © 

10  30 

6 

W 

5  36 

6  24 

8  21 

2 

15 

5  37 

6  23 

8  26 

First  Congress, 

11  8 

6 

T 

5  37 

6  23 

8  58 

2 

28 

5  38 

6  22 

9  4 

1774.  $  n.  h 

11  53 

7 

F 

5  38 

6  22 

9  43 

2 

10 

5  40 

6  20 

9  50 

f-  ©  near  $ 

ev.45 

8 

S 

5  40 

6  20 

10  39 

3 

.23 

5  41 

6  19 

10  45 

t.  18th. 

143 

37)  14tli  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Mars  in  Sagittarius.  Day’s  Length,  12  h.  36  m. 


9|S 

5  41 

6  19 

1144 

3 

6 

5  42 

6  18 

11  50 

2  rises  2  4  mo. 

2  50 

10 

M 

5  43 

6  17 

morn. 

3 

20 

5  44 

6  16 

morn. 

Bat.  of  Lake  Erie, 

3  59 

11 

T 

5  44 

6  16 

57 

4 

4 

5  45 

6  15 

1  2 

1813.  ©  d  ? 

5  4 

12 

W 

5  45 

6  15 

2  14 

4 

19 

5  46 

6  14 

2  17 

©  d 

6  7 

13 

T 

5  47 

6  13 

3  32 

4 

3 

5  48 

6  12 

3  34 

©  d  T? 

7  1 

14 

F- 

5  48 

6  12 

4  50 

5 

19 

5  49 

6  11 

4  51 

747 

15 

S 

5  60 

6  10|  sets. 

5 

4 

5  50 

6  10 

sets. 

W  15th. 

8  32 

38)  15th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Jupiter  ia  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  12  h.  8  m. 

16 

s 

5  51 

6  9 

6  33 

5 

19 

5  5216  8 

6  35 

^  in  perihelion. 

9  21 

17 

M 

5  53 

6  7 

7  4 

6 

4 

5  53 

6  7 

7  8 

$  so.  8  57  mo. 

10  7 

18 

T 

5  54 

6  6 

7  41 

6 

19 

5  64 

6  6 

7  46 

Deerfield  burned. 

10  53 

19 

W 

5  55 

6  5 

8  26 

6 

3 

5  56 

6  4 

8  32 

1675.  $  r.  2  6  m. 

1148 

20 

T 

5  57 

6  3 

9  16 

7 

16 

6  57 

6  3 

9  23 

Neptune  d  0 

morn. 

21 

F 

5  58 

6  2 

10  18 

7 

29 

5  58 

6  2 

10  24 

^  21st. 

47 

22 

S 

6  0 

6  0 

11  20 

8 

12 

6  0 

6  0 

11  26 

^  0  enters  ^ 
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39)  16th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Saturn,  in  Leo.  Day’s  Length,  11  h.  58  m. 


23 

s 

6  1 

5  59 

morn. 

8 

25 

6  1 

5  69 

morn. 

2  so.  8  56  mo. 

2  53 

24 

M 

6  2 

5  58 

28 

8 

m 

7 

6  2 

5  68 

33 

© 

3  53 

25 

T 

6  4 

5  56 

1  32 

9 

19 

6  4 

■6  56 

1  36 

$  ri.  2  6.  [1777. 

4  49 

26 

W 

6  5 

5  65 

2  36 

9 

1 

6  6 

5  55 

2  38 

Philadel.  taken. 

5  39 

27 

T 

6  7 

6  64 

3  37 

9 

13 

6  6 

5  54 

3  38 

Arctic  lost,  1854. 

6  28 

28 

F 

6  8 

5  52 

4  36 

10 

24 

6  8 

6  52 

4  36 

^  $  gr.  elon  W. 

7  2 

29 

S 

6  10 

5  50 

rises. 

10 

6 

6  9 

5  51 

rises. 

^  29th. 

7  39 

40)  17th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mars  in  Taurus. 

Day’s  Length,  11  h.  40  m. 

30  |S  6  11 

5  49 

5  30|10  s 

|18  6  10 

5  50 

5  33 

$  rises  2  8  mo.  |  8  12  ■ 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Last  Quarter,  8th,  5  h.  59  m,  morning. 

New  Moon,  15th,  1  h.  1  m,  morning. 

First  Quarter,  21st,  6  h.  17  m.  evening. 

Full  Moon,  29th,  8  h.  32  ra.  evening. 

1,  2,  3, 
rain;  10, 
wind;  18, 
cool,  with 

CONJECTUBES  OF  THE  WEATHEB. 

4,  cleav  and  hot;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  variable,  with  some 
11,  12,  13,  hot  and  dry;  14,  15,  16,  17,  cdonds  andj 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  cool  breezes;  24,  25,  26,  27,  quite! 
some  rain ;  28,  29,  30,  clear. 
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delphia.  The  large  stand-pipe  near  the  works  operates  ] 
as  a  reservoir  and  a  regulator  of  the  pressure.  It  is  | 
now  proposed  to  cojubine  the  land  fronting  on  the  river 
an  the  west  side  of  tlie  Schuylkill  with  tliat  on  the  east, 
— thus  making  the  Park,  separated  by  the  romantic 
stream,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  Ken.sington  Water- W'ouks  are  on  the  Delaware 
River,  at  Gunner  s  Run,  and  send  the  water  to  a  reservoir 
on  Sixth  Street. 

The  City  G  as-Works,  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Point 
Breeze,  are  very  extensive,  and  contain  the  largest  gaso¬ 
meters  and  apparatus  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
connected  with 

The  Old  City  Gas-Works,  Market  Street  and  the 
Schuylkill  River. 

The  Spring  Garden  Gas-Works,  Morris  Street  near 
Fairmount.  Permits  from  the  trustees  of  the  Gas-Works 
will  admit  visitors  to  any  of  these  works.  For  lists  of 
their  names,  see  City  Directory. 

Girard  College,  situated  on  Ridge  Road  above 
Girard  Avenue.  Access  may  be  had  by  the  Ridge 
Avenue  Passenger  Railway.  This  magnificent  building — 
one  of  the  most  costly  in  the  United  States — was  com¬ 
menced  July  4,  1833,  finished  in  1847,  and  opened 
for  educational  purposes  January  1,  1848.  The  body 
of  the  building  within  the  walls  and  columns  is  111 
feet  wide  by  169  feet  long,  and  66  feet  8  inches  high. 
The  roof  is  of  marble  and  weighs  969^  tons.  The  out¬ 
buildings  are  of  marble,  and  very  handsome.  The 
ediBce,  mansions,  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  cost 
$1,933,821.78.  The  establishment  wilt  accommodate  over 
bur  hundred  children.  Visitors  are  admitted  by  tickets, 
which  are  to  be  procured  from  any  Director  of  the  Col¬ 
lege, — whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  City  Directory, — 
or  at  the  office  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Estates. 
Clergymen  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  institution,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  special  directions  to  that  effect  in  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard. 

The  Academy  op  Natural  Sciences,  N.W.  corner 
of  Broad  and  George  Streets.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  January,  1812,  and  incorporated  in  1817,  for 
the  advancement  of  natural  science  in  all  its  branches. 
The  society  possesses  a  library  of  over  30,000  volumes, 
and  maps,  charts,  and  periodicals.  The  museum  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  being  divided  into  the 
cabinets  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy. 
There  is  a  collection  of  Crania,  containing  several  hun¬ 
dred  specimens  of  human  skulls.  The  cabinet  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  Ornithology  is  immense,  and  number  over  thirty 
thousand  stuffed  birds.  The  variety  of  humming-birds 
is  very  large.  In  the  botanic  department  are  over  thirty 
thousand  specimens  of  plants.  In  fact,  in  all  branches 
of  science  this  Museum  is  complete.  Visitors  are  ad¬ 
mitted  by  tickets,  procured  of  any  member.  Exhibition- 
days,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  corner  Fifth  and  Library 
Streets,  is  free  to  any  visitor  between  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  sundown.  It  is  the  oldest  public  library 
in  the  country,  and  contains  about  70,000  volumes.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  August  31,  1789.  The  Loganian 
Library  is  connected  with  it,  the  books  in  which  are  free 
to  the  use  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  strangers.  The 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  are  also  as  liberal. 
Any  respectable  person  is  admitted  to  the  inspection 
and  use  of  the  books  in  the  library  upon  application. 
There  are  some  objects  of  interest  in  the  rooms,  among 
which  are  the  ancient  view  of  Philadelphia,  painted 
in  1727  by  Peter  Cooper,  a  clock  that  belonged  to 
William  Penn,  a  clock  which  is  supposed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  <fcc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Principal  entrance 
on  Eighth  Street,  below  Spruce.  Founded  in  1751,  by  bene¬ 
volent  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  South  front,  281  feet, 
with  wings  extending  north  and  south.  There  is  a  fine 
statue  of  William  Penn,  in  lead,  on  the  Pine  Street  front, 
which  was  presented  to  the  institution  by  John  Penn. 
Visitors  are  admitted  every  day  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  between  10  o’clock  a.m.  and  sunset. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  branch 
of  the  above,  between  the  West  Chester  and  Haverford 


Roads,  West  Philadelphia.  Accessible  by  Market  Stree 
Passenger  Railway.  Hero  are  now  two  splendid  build 
ings,  a  new  one  being  lately  finished.  The  co.st  of  both 
with  the  grounds,  was  over  $600,000.  Both  are  buil 
of  cut  stone,  and  have  an  imposing  appearance.  The; 
will  accommodate  five  hundred  insane  patients.  Permit 
to  visit  the  institution  may  be  had  from  any  manage 
of  the  hospital,  or  attending  physician. 

Pennsylvania  Institittion  for  the  Deaf  and  Duvi 
N.W.  corner  of  Broad  and  Pine  Streets.  Founded  in  182C 
chartered  in  1821,  and  removed  to  the  present  buildinj 
in  1825.  The  main  edifice  is  96  feet  front  by  235  feet  i; 
depth.  There  are  accommodations  for  about  one  hundrei 
and  fifty  pupils.  Strangers  are  admitted  freely  on  ap 
plication  at  the  Institution. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  o: 
THE  Blind,  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets 
Founded  in  1833.  There  are  accommodations  foronehun 
dred  pupils,  who  are  taught  various  avocations  and  cdu 
cated  very  thoroughly.  Music  is  a  favorite  study.  Ver; 
pleasing  concerts  are  given  here  on  the  a'fternoon  o; 
Wednesday  of  each  week,  when  an  opportunity  i 
afibrded  to  visitors  to  view  the  workshops,  <fec., — . 
small  fee  (10  cents)  being  charged  for  admission.  Th> 
Arch  Street  and  Race  and  Vine  Street  Railways  tak 
visitors  to  within  one  square  of  the  Asylum. 

Blockley  Almshouse,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl 
kill,  opposite  South  Street,  occupies  a  spacious  tract  of 
land;  and  the  buildings  are  very  large,  having  accom 
modations  for  twenty-five  hundred  persons.  There  an 
here  a  very  extensive  hospital  and  insane  asylum 
Visitors  are  admitted  in  daytime  on  application. 

The  County  Prison,  Moyamensing,  is  upon  Passyunl 
Road,  near  the  intersection  of  Tenth  Street.  The  front 
of  Quincy  granite,  is  in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style,  and  re 
sembles  an  ancient  castle  with  towers  and  battlements 
It  is  a  very  large  building,  and  usually  contains  severa 
hundred  untried  and  convicted  prisoners.  The  ole 
debtors’  apartment,  in  the  north,  is  of  red  sandstone,  of 
Egj'^ptian  architecture.  Permits  for  visitors  are  to  b< 
had  of  any  inspector  of  the  prison.  For  names,  se< 
City  Directory. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Penn 
sylvania  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Coates  Street 
near  Fairmount.  The  front  is  of  granite,  and  resemble) 
in  appearance  a  baronial  castle  of  the  feudal  times.  I 
was  finished  in  1829.  The  average  number  of  prisoners 
is  300.  The  system  of  confinement  is  solitary.  Tht 
cells  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  each  prisoner  having 
his  apartment  and  a  small  yard  or  enclosure.  Permits  t( 
visitors  are  granted  by  the  inspectors.  For  a  list  ol 
them,  see  City  Directory. 

The  House  op  Refuge,  incorporated  March  23 
1826,  for  the  employment  of  the  idle,  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  and  reformation  of  the  depraved  youth.  Th< 
buildings  occupied  by  the  white  and  colored  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  institution  are  separate,  but  adjoining 
and  near  Parish  and  William  Streets,  southwest  ol 
Girard  College.  There  are  accommodations  for  fivt 
hundred  children.  Strangers  are  admitted  every  after¬ 
noon  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Tickets  can  b< 
procured  from  any  manager,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Ridge  Road,  about  fivi 
miles  from  the  city,  is  now  accessible  at  any  time  bwR< 
Ridge  Avenue  and  Manayunk  Passenger  Railway, 
this  romantic  city  of  the  dead  are  a  large  number  ol 
splendid  monuments  and  tombs  which  interest  th( 
stranger.  Admission  on  weekdays  to  strangers,  whe 
may  procure  tickets  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 
F.  Brown,  or  of  any  Director. 

Monument  Cemetery,  Broad  Street,  opposite  Lan- 
caster. 

Woodlands  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia,  below  thi 
Old  Baltimore  Road. 

Mount  Vernon  Cemetery,  Ridge  Road,  nearly  op¬ 
posite  Laurel  Hill. 

Ronaldson’s  Cemetery,  Ninth  and  Shippen  Streets 

Glenwood  Cemetery,  Ridge  Road,  corner  of  Isling¬ 
ton  Lane. 
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CALENDAR  FOR 
New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylva., 
Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  &  Illinois. 

Miscellaneous 

Phenomena. 

High 

Water 

at 

New 

o 

o 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

0 

o 

o 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

York. 

CQ 

c/2 

>> 

rises. 

sets. 

rises. 

m 

rises. 

sets. 

rises. 

a 

P 

P 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

M. 

S.  1  D. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

: 

1 

H.  M. 

1 

M 

6  12 

5  48 

5  55 

11 

30 

6  12 

5  48 

5  59 

^  SO.  7  33  ev. 

8  47 

2 

T 

6  14 

5  46 

6  24 

11 

12 

6  13 

5  47 

6  29 

First  R.  R.  in  the 

9  26 

3 

W 

6  15 

5  45 

6  59 

11 

24 

614 

5  46 

7  4 

U.  S.,  1833. 

10  7 

4 

6  17 

5  43 

7  41 

11 

7 

6  16 

5  44 

7  47 

Battle  of  German- 

10  46 

5 

F 

6  18 

5  42 

8  31 

12 

19 

6  17 

5  43 

8  38 

town,  1777. 

11  32 

6 

S 

6  20 

5  40 

9  32 

12 

2 

6  18 

5  42 

9  38 

S'  so.  7  23  ev. 

ev.27 

41)  18th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Venus  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  11  h.  20  m. 

7 

8 

s 

M 

6  21 
6  22 

5  39 
5  38 

10  39 

11  52 

12 

13 

15 

29 

6  20 
6  21 

5  40 
5  39 

10  44 

11  56 

C  John  Han- 

1  26 
2  31 

9 

T 

6  24 

5  36 

morn. 

13 

13 

6  22 

5  38 

morn. 

cock  died,  1793. 

3  36 

10 

W 

6  25 

5  35 

1  6 

13 

27 

6  24 

5  36 

1  9 

©  near  If 

4  38 

11 

T 

6  27 

5  33 

2  21 

13 

12 

6  25 

5  35 

2  23 

©  d  s 

5  37 

12 

F 

6  28 

5  32 

3  38 

14 

<ef 

27 

6  26 

5  34 

3  38 

S  so.  7  12  ev. 

6  31 

13 

S 

6  29 

5  31 

4  57 

14 

12 

6  28 

5  32 

4  56 

©  in  perigee. 

7  21 

42)  19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Jupiter  in  Capricorn. 


Day’s  Length,  11  h.  2  m. 


14 

s 

6  31 

5  29 

sets. 

14 

27 

6  29 

5  31 

sets. 

14th.  Bank 

8  7  1 

15 

M 

6  32 

5  28 

5  39 

14 

12 

6  30 

5  30 

5  44 

1 

f  Panic,  1857. 

8  57  ' 

16 

T 

6  34 

5  26 

615 

14 

27 

6  32 

5  28 

6  21 

2  in  aphelion. 

9  48 

17 

W 

6  35 

5  26 

7  6 

15 

Mi 

11 

6  33 

5  27 

7  12 

so.  7  3  ev. 

10  39 

18 

T 

6  36 

5  24 

8  6 

15 

Mi 

25 

6  34 

5  26 

812 

©  lowest. 

11  32 

19 

F 

6  38 

5  22 

9  10 

15 

8 

6  36 

5  24 

9  16 

Battle  of  York- 

morn. 

20 

S 

6  39 

5  21 

1017 

15 

21 

6  37 

5  23 

10  22 

town,  1781. 

29 

Day’s  Length,  10  h.  44  na. 


43)  20th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Saturn  in  Cancer. 


21 

S 

6  41 

5  19 

11  24 

15 

3 

6  38 

5  22 

11  27 

21st. 

126 

22 

M 

6  42 

518 

morn. 

16 

16 

6  39 

5  21 

morn. 

©  enters  ^ 

2  21 

23 

T 

6  43 

517 

27 

16 

28 

6  41 

519 

30 

S  so.  6  53  ev. 

3  15 

24 

W 

6  45 

515 

1  29 

16 

9 

6  42 

518 

1  31 

Daniel  Webster 

4  7 

25 

T 

6  46 

514 

2  29 

16 

21 

6  43 

517 

2  29 

died,  1852. 

4  54 

26 

F 

6  47 

513 

3  28 

16 

>tcs^ 

3 

6  45 

515 

3  27 

©  in  apogee. 

5  39 

27 

S 

6  49 

511 

4  29 

16 

15 

6  46 

514 

4  27 

S  so.  6  46  ev. 

6  22 

^44)  21st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mars  in  Leo. 

Day’s  Length,  10  h.  26  m. 

s 

6  50 

5  10 

5  29 

16 

27 

6  47 

5  13 

5  27 

Locke  died,  1704. 

7  2 

29 

M 

6  51 

5  9 

rises. 

16 

9 

6  48 

512 

rises. 

^  29th. 

7  41 

30 

T 

6  53 

5  7 

6  1 

16 

22 

6  50 

510 

5  6 

End  of  last 

816 

31 

W 

6  54 

5  6 

5  41 

16 

4 

6  51 

5  9 

5  47 

Crusade,  1270. 

9  2 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Last  Quarter,  7th,  5  h.  57  m,  evening. 
New  Moon,  14th,  6  h.  29  m.  morning. 
First  Quarter,  21st,  9  h.  2  m.  morning. 
Full  Moon,  29th,  1  h.  42  m.  evening. 


CONJECTURES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  pleasant;  6,  7,  8,  9,  cloudy  and  rainy;  10,  11, 12, 
cool  mornings  ;  13,  14,  15,  16,  very  variable;  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
cold  increases ;  22,  23,  24,  25,  chilling  winds,  with  some  rain  ; 
26,  27,  28,  clear  and  cold;  29,  30,  31,  variable,  with  rain. 
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Odd-Fellows’  Cemetery,  Islington  Lane  west  of  1 
Broad  S'reet.  I 

Mechanics’  Cemetery,  adjoining  the  above, 
Lafayette  Cemetery,  Federal  Street  between  Ninth  ; 
and  Tenth.  ; 

Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  Darby  Road,  near  the  , 

Summit  !^tansiou.  ; 

Philadelphia  Cemetery,  Passyunk  Road  west  of 
Broad  Street.  j 

Union  Cemetery,  Sixth  and  Federal  Streets.  j 

Machpelah  Cemetery,  Tenth  and  Prime  Streets.  j 

Some  of  these  are  open  to  any  visitor;  but  it  will  be  | 
safest  to  procure  permits  to  visit  from  the  managers  or  j 
officers,  most  of  them  having  offices  in  the  city.  | 

The  following  institutions  may  be  visited  by  permis-  j 
sion  from  the  managers  or  officers.  In  many  of  them  j 
respectable  strangers  are  at  all  times  kindly  received,  j 
without  formal  tickets  of  admission. 

Friends’  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Frankford. 

The  Episcopal  Hospital,  Second  Street  near  the  Reading 
Railroad. 

Homoeopathic  Infirmary,  857  North  Fifteenth  Street. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Girard  Avenue  west  of  Broad  St. 
Charity  Hospital,  Buttonwood  Street  below  Broad. 
Western  Clinical  Infirmary,  Carpenter  and  Fifteenth  Sts. 
The  Lying-in  Charity,  229  Arch  Street. 

The  Children’s  Hospital,  Blight  Street  near  Pine. 

Wills’  Hospital  for  the  Blind,  N.W.  corner  of  Eighteenth 
and  Race  Streets. 

The  Orphans’  Asylum,  N.E.  corner  Eighteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets. 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum,  Tacony. 

St.  John’s  Orphans'  Asylum,  Lancaster  Road,  West 
Philadelphia, 

St.  Joseph’s  Female  Orphans’  Asylum,  S.W.  cor.  Seventh 
and  Spruce  Streets. 

Foster  Home  Association,  Hamilton  and  Twentieth  Sts. 
Jewish  Foster  Home,  1424  North  Seventh  Street. 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  corner  Twenty- 
Third  and  Brown  Streets. 

Temporar3’^  Home  Association,  717  Zane  Street. 

St.  Vincent’s  Home,  Eighteenth  above  Wood  Street. 
Church  Home  for  Children,  N.E.  corner  Twenty-Second 
and  Pine  Streets. 

Union  School  and  Children’s  Home,  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Fitzwater  Streets. 

Union  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  N.E. 

corner  Sixteenth  and  Poplar  Streets. 

Western  Provident  Society  and  Children's  Home,  Market 
Street  above  Park,  "West  Philadelphia. 

Friends’  Almshouse,  Walnut  Street  above  Third, 

Christ  Church  Hospital  for  the  Maintenance  of  Aged 
Women.  Belmont  Avenue,  near  the  city  line. 

Widows’  Asylum,  Cherry  Street  west  of  Seventeenth. 
Penn  Widows’  Asjdum,  West  Street  above  Wood. 

St.  Ann’s  Widows’  Asylum,  Jefferson  Avenue  below 
Christian  Street. 

Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  Thirteenth  Street  above 
Callowhill. 

Home  for  Colored  Children,  Girard  Av^enue  above 
Ridge  Road. 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,  Lombard  Street 
above  Seventh. 

Howard  Institution  for  the  Reformation  of  Women  who 
have  been  Prisoners,  1606  Poplar  Street, 

Magdalen  Asylum,  Twenty-Second  Street  above  Race. 
Rosine  Asylum  for  the  Reformation  of  Women  who  have 
led  Immoral  Lives,  Eighth  Street  above  Wood. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  for  the  same  purpose, 
Twenty-Third  Street  below  Sansom. 

Female  Society  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor,  Seventh 
above  Arch  Streets. 

Provident  Society  for  Employing  the  Poor,  Prune  Street 
below  Sixth, 

Moyamensing  House  of  Industry,  Catherine  Street  near 
Seventh. 

Western  House  of  Industry,  Seventeenth  Street  below 
Market. 

Central  Employment  Association,  S.E.  corner  Ninth  and 
Green  Streets. 


Industrial  Home  for  Young  Girls,  S21  South  Thirteenth 
Street. 

Female  Hospitable  Society,  Appletree  Alley  above 
Fourth  Street. 

Places  of  Amusement, 

American  Academy  of  Music,  Broad  and  Locust  Street*. 

Arch  Street  Theatre,  Arch  above  Sixth  Streets. 

Walnut  “  “  Walnut  and  Ninth  Street.s. 

National  Walnut  Street  above  Eighth. 

Sanford’s  Opera  House,  (Ethiopian  Minstrels,)  Eleventh 
Street  above  Chestnut. 

City  Museum,  German  Stadt  Theatre,  Callowhill  Street 
below  Fifth. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chestnut  Street  above  Tenth. 

Musical  Fund  Hall,  for  concerts,  lectures,  Ac.,  Locust 
Street,  west  of  Eighth. 

Concert  Hall,  Chestnut  Street  above  Twelfth. 

Sansom  Street  Hall,  Sansom  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh. 

National  Hall,  Market  Street  near  Thirteenth. 

Jayne’s  Hall,  Chestnut  Street  near  Seventh. 

National  Guards’  Hall,  Race  Street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Hall,  N.E.  corner  Eighth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets. 

Washington  Hall,  S.W.  corner  Eighth  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets. 

Franklin  Hall,  Sixth  Street  below  Race, 

Assembly  Buddings,  S.W.  corner  Chestnut  and  Tenth 
Streets. 


FIRE-ALARM  STATIONS, 

Numerically  and  by  Districts, 

IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Keys  of  the  Signal  Stations  are  in  possession  of  the 
Police,  and  also  placed  in  some  convenient  store  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Station. 

The  ringing  of  the  Bells  within  the  Signal  Stations, 
denotes  the  number  of  the  Station  that  gives  tbe  alarm. 
Thus,  one  tap,  a  pause  and  three  taps,  another  pause,  and 
five  taps — 1 — 3 — 5 — indicates  that  the  alarm  came  from 
box  No.  135. 

The  State  House  and  Fire-Alarm  Bells  in  the  several 
Districts,  wdl  strike  the  number  of  the  Fire  District 
twice,  and  the  direction  four  times :  each  bell  striking  the 
direction  from  itself.  Should  the  fire  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  State  House,  the  bells  in  the  boxes  will  ring  in¬ 
cessantly. 

In  cases  of  general  alarm,  requiring  the  service  of  the 
entire  department,  the  bells  will  be  rung  incessantly  in 
quick  succession, — after  having  first  signified  the  District 
in  which  the  fire  is  raging. 

NO.  location. 

1.  State  House. 

2.  Girard  Bank. 

3.  Corner  Second  and  Dock  Streets. 


4. 

i( 

Second  and  South  Streets. 

5. 

a 

Second  and  Washington  Streets. 

6. 

a 

Fifth  and  Washington  Streets. 

7. 

a 

Eighth  and  Washington  Streets. 

8. 

i( 

Eighth  and  Catherine  Streets. 

9. 

It 

Broad  and  Washington  Streets. 

12. 

tt 

Fourth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

13. 

tt 

Eighth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

14. 

tt 

Eleventh  and  Lombard  Streets. 

15. 

tt 

Broad  and  South  Streets. 

16. 

tt 

Eighteenth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

17. 

it 

Twentieth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

18. 

tt 

Twentieth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

21. 

tt 

Seventh  and  Market  Streets, 

23. 

tt 

Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

24. 

tt 

Eighth  and  .Arch  Streets. 

25. 

tt 

Ninth  and  Market  Streets. 

26. 

tt 

Eleventh  and  Market  Streets. 

27. 

tt 

Broad  and  Walnut  Streets. 

28. 

tt 

Broad  and  Market  Streets. 

31. 

tt 

Eighteenth  and  Market  Streets. 
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Eleventh  Month. 

NOVEMBER,  1860. 

30  Days. 

CALENDAR  FOR 

CALENDAR  FOR 

Highi 

> 

Boston 

,  N.  Y.  State, 

o 

New  York  City,  New 

New  England,  Wis- 

o 

d 

Jersey,  Pennsylva., 

Miscellaneous 

VV  ater 

a 

o 

o 

0) 

consin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Oregon. 

ft 

Connecticut,  Ohio, 

at 

m 

^CQ 

"d 

o 

o 

Indiana,  &  Illinois. 

Phenomena. 

New  i 

o 

o 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

d 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

York. 

CO 

rises. 

sets. 

rises. 

m 

rises. 

sets. 

rises. 

cd 

ft 

CJ 

ft 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

1 

T 

6  55 

5  5 

6  29 

16 

17 

6  52 

5  8 

6  36 

©  near  $ 

9  47 

2 

F 

6  56 

5  4 

7  27 

16 

29 

6  53 

5  7 

7  33 

©  high.  [1840. 

10  31 

3 

S 

6  58 

5  2 

8  32 

16 

12 

6  54 

5  6 

8  37 

St.  J.  d’Acre  horn. 

11 18 

45)  22d  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Venus  in  Leo. 

Day’s  Length,  10  h.  10  m. 

4 

s 

6  59 

5  1 

9  41 

16 

25 

6  55 

5  5 

9  46 

21  so.  6  53  m. 

ev.  13 

5 

M 

7  0 

5  0 

10  51 

16 

9 

6  57 

5  3 

10  55 

$ 

sets  5  45  ev. 

1  8 

6 

T 

7  1 

4  59 

morn. 

16 

m 

23 

6  58 

5  2 

morn. 

fi-  6th.  ©  d  If 
$  gr.  el.  E. 

2  6 

7 

W 

7  3 

4  57 

4 

16 

7 

6  59 

5  1 

7 

3  7 

8 

T 

7  4 

4  56 

1 16 

16 

21 

7  0 

5  0 

1 17 

©  d  h 

4  5 

9 

F 

7  5 

4  55 

2  32 

16 

6 

7  1 

4  59 

2  31 

©  d  2 

5  3 

10 

S 

7  6 

4  54 

3  48 

16 

21 

7  2 

4  58 

3  46 

21  so.  6  32  m. 

6  2 

46)  23d  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mars  in  Aquarius 

• 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  54  m. 

11 

s 

7  7 

4  53 

5  7 

16 

6 

7  3 

4  57 

5  4 

9 

sets  5  42  ev. 

6  56 

12 

M 

7  8 

4  52 

sets. 

16 

21 

7  4 

4  56 

sets. 

i 

V  12th. 

7  47 

13 

T 

710 

4  50 

4  51 

15 

5 

7  5 

4  55 

4  57 

Meteo.  Sho., 

8  39 

14 

W 

711 

4  49 

5  47 

15 

19 

7  7 

4  53 

5  53 

1833  and  1837. 

9  32 

15 

T 

712 

4  48 

6  52 

15 

3 

7  8 

4  52 

6  58 

so.  6  14  mo. 

10  22 

16 

F 

713 

4  47 

7  59 

15 

16 

7  9 

4  51 

8  4 

$  in  perihelion. 

11  12 

17 

S 

714 

4  46 

9  8 

15 

m 

29 

710 

4  50 

9  12 

$ 

sta.  1/  □  © 

morn. 

1  47)  24tli  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Jupiter  in  Cancer. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  38  m. 

18 

s 

715 

4  45 

10  14 

15 

m 

12 

711 

4  49 

10  17 

Napoleon  disin- 

2 

19 

M 

716 

4  44 

11 19 

14 

m 

24 

711 

4  49 

11  21 

terred,  1840. 

51 

20 

T 

7  17 

4  43 

morn. 

14 

6 

712 

4  48 

morn. 

20th.  . 

^  ©  enters  t|g 

1  39 

21 

W 

718 

4  42 

19 

14 

18 

713 

4  47 

20 

2  29 

22 

T 

719 

4  41 

1  19 

14 

30 

714 

4  46 

1 19 

©  in  apogee. 

315 

23 

F 

7  20 

4  40 

2  19 

13 

11 

715 

4  45 

2  18 

<?  □  © 

4  4 

24 

S 

7  21 

4  39 

3  17|13 

23 

716 

4  44 

3  15 

21  so.  5  42  mo. 

4  50 

48)  25th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Saturn  in  Leo. 

Day’s  Length,  9  h.  26  m. 

25 

s 

7  22 

4  38 

4  20 

13 

6 

717 

4  43 

4  17 

New  York  evacii- 

5  38 

26 

M 

7  22 

4  38 

5  22 

12 

18 

717 

4  43 

517 

ated,  1783. 

6  26 

27 

T 

7  23 

4  37 

6  25 

12 

30 

718 

4  42 

6  20 

inf.  d  © 

712 

11^8 

W 

7  24 

4  36 

rises. 

12 

13 

7  19 

4  41 

rises. 

^  28th. 

7  56 

29 

T 

7  25 

4  35 

5  21 

11 

26 

7  20 

4  40 

5  27 

V  ^ 

y  ©  highest. 

8  43 

30 

F 

7  25 

4  35 

6  24 

11 

9 

7  20 

4  40 

6  29 

1[  so.  5  19  mo. 

9 '32 

MOON’S  PHASES. 

Last  Quarter,  6th,  4  h.  9  m.  morning. 
New  Moon,  12th,  7  h.  28  m.  evening. 
First  Quarter,  20th,  3  h.  45  m.  morning. 
Full  Moon,  28th,  6  h.  30  m.  morning. 


CONJECTUEES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  changeable;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  fair,  with  frosty  mornings ; , 
10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  blustering  winds;  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  mostly  i 
fair,  with  increasing  cold;  20,  21,  22,  rainy;  23,  24,  25,  26,  clear  j 
and  cold;  27,  28,  29,  30,  rain  may  be  expected. 
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yo.  LOCATION. 

32.  Corner  Twenty-Second  and  Market  Streets. 

34.  '•  Twentieth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

35.  “  Twentieth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

36.  “  Seventeenth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

37.  “  Broad  and  Coates  Streets. 

38.  “  Eighteenth  and  Coates  Streets. 

41.  ‘‘  Third  and  Market  Streets. 

42.  “  Front  and  Market  Streets. 

43.  Second  and  Race  Streets. 

45.  Second  Street  above  Callowhill. 

46.  Corner  Second  and  Green  Streets. 

47.  “  Second  Street  and  Germantown  Road. 

48.  "West  end  of  Market  Street  Bridge. 

51.  Corner  Fourth  Street  and  York  Avenue. 


52. 

U 

Sixth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

53. 

i( 

Ninth  and  Green  Streets. 

54. 

it 

Tenth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

56. 

u 

Broad  and  Race  Streets. 

57. 

u 

Broad  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

58. 

u 

Twelfth  and  Coates  Streets. 

59. 

Seventeenth  and  Vine  Streets. 

61. 

Second  and  Lam-el  Streets. 

62. 

a 

Frankford  Road  and  Maiden  Street. 

63. 

u 

Frankford  Road  and  Franklin  Avenue. 

64. 

u 

Frankford  Road  and  West  Street. 

65. 

u 

Frankford  Road  and  Vienna  Street. 

71. 

n 

Queen  and  Shackamaxon  Streets. 

72. 

Queen  and  Cherry  Streets. 

73. 

ii 

Queen  and  Norris  Streets. 

74. 

a 

Queen  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue. 

81. 

a 

Franklin  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street. 

82. 

a 

Girard  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street. 

83. 

a 

Ninth  and  Poplar  Streets. 

84. 

a 

Girard  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

85. 

tt 

Girard  Avenue  and  Pvidge  Avenue. 

124. 

138. 

146. 

123. 


Point  Breeze  Gas  Works 
Corner  Broad  and  Jefferson  Streets. 

Spring  Garden  Gas  Works. 

1st  District  Station  House,  Moyamensing  Hall. 


125. 

2d 

a 

a 

it 

Southwark  “ 

127. 

3d  ’ 

it 

it 

Union  above  Third. 

128. 

4th 

a 

it 

a 

Cherry  above  Fourth. 

134 

5th 

u 

it 

it 

Fifteenth  above  Locust 

135. 

6  th 

a 

a 

it 

F  ilbert  above  F  ifteen  th 

137. 

7th 

a 

ti 

a 

Northern  Liberty  Hall 

143. 

8t9i 

a 

a 

Spring  Garden  “ 

145. 

9th 

it 

u 

it 

T  wen  ty  second  <fc  Coates 

153. 

11th 

it 

it 

it 

Frankford  Road  and 
York  Street. 

154. 

12th 

it 

ti 

it 

Tenth  and  Thompson. 

156. 

13th 

it 

a 

it 

Manayunk. 

157. 

14th 

it 

it 

it 

Germantown. 

162. 

15th 

a 

it 

a 

Frankford. 

163. 

16th 

it 

\i 

ti 

West  Philadelphia. 

First  District. 

South  of  Spruce  Street,  from  Delaware  to  Schuylkill. 

4.  Corner  Second  and  South  Streets. 

Second  and  Washington  Streets. 

Fifth  and  Washington  Streets. 

Eighth  and  Washington  Streets. 

Eighth  and  Catherine  Streets. 

Broad  and  Washington  Streets. 

Fourth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

Eighth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

Eleventh  and  Lombard  Streets. 

Broad  and  South  Streets. 

Eighteenth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

Twentieth  and  Lombard  Streets. 

124.  Point  Breeze  Gas  Works. 

123.  1st  District  Station  House,  Moyamensing  Hall. 

125.  2d  “  “  “  Second  above  Christian. 

127.  3d  “  “  “  Union  above  Third. 


0> 

a 

6. 

a 

7. 

ti 

8. 

it 

9. 

ft 

12. 

if 

13. 

if 

14. 

fC 

15. 

it 

16. 

if 

17. 

it 

Second  District. 

Spruce  to  Race  Street,  Delaware  to  Schuylkill. 

1.  State  House. 

2.  Girard  Bank. 

31  Corner  Second  and  Dock  Streets. 


SECOND  DISTRICT,  CONTINUED. 

NO.  LOCATION. 

IS.  Corner  Twentieth  and  Walnut  Streets. 


21. 

Seventh  and  Market  Strect.s. 

23. 

ii 

Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

24. 

it 

Eighth  and  Arch  Streets. 

25. 

if 

Ninth  and  Market  Streets. 

26. 

ii 

Eleventh  and  Market  Streets. 

OT 

1  • 

ii 

Broad  and  Walnut  Streets. 

28. 

ii 

Broad  and  Market  Streets. 

31. 

it 

Eighteenth  and  Market  Streets. 

32. 

it 

Twenty-Second  and  ^larket  Streets. 

34. 

ii 

Twentieth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

41. 

a 

Third  and  Market  Streets. 

42. 

ii 

Front  and  Market  Streets. 

43. 

ii 

Second  and  Race  Streets. 

56. 

ii 

Broad  and  Race  Streets. 

128.  4th  District  Station  House,  Cherry  above  Fourth. 
134.  5th  Fifteenth  above  Locust. 

135.6th  “  “  “  Filbert  above  Fifteenth. 

Third  District. 

Race  to  Green  Street,  Delaware  to  Schuylkill. 

§ 

35.  Corner  Twentieth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

36.  ‘‘  Seventeenth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

45.  Second  Street  above  Callowhill. 

46.  Corner  Second  and  Green  Streets. 

51.  “  Fourth  Street  and  York  Avenue. 

52.  “  Sixth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

53.  “  Ninth  and  Green  Streets. 

54.  “  Tenth  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

57.  “  Broad  and  Callowhill  Streets. 

59.  “  Seventeenth  and  Vine  Streets. 

137.  7th  District  Station  House,  Third  below  Green. 

143.  8th  “  “  “  Spring  Garden  Hall. 

146.  Spring  Garden  Gas  Works. 

Fourth  District. 

Green  Street  to  Alleghany  Avenue,  Delaicare  to  SchuylkilL 

37.  Corner  Broad  and  Coates  Streets.  , 

38.  Eighteenth  and  Co.ates  Streets. 

47.  “  Second  Street  and  Germantown  Road. 

58.  “  Twelfth  and  Coates  Streets. 

61.  “  Second  and  Laurel  Streets. 

62.  “  Frankford  Road  and  Maiden  Street. 

63.  “  Frankford  Pioad  and  Franklin  Avenue. 

64.  “  Frankford  Road  and  West  Street. 

65.  “  Frankford  Road  and  Vienna  Street 

71.  “  Queen  and  Shackamaxon  Streets. 

72.  “  Queen  and  Cherry  Streets. 

73.  “  Queen  and  Norris  Streets. 

74.  “  Queen  and  Lehigh  Avenue. 

81.  "  Franklin  Avenue  and  York  Road. 

82.  “  Girard  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street. 

83.  “  Ninth  and  Poplar  Streets. 

84.  “  Girard  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

85.  “  Girard  Avenue  and  Ridge  Avenue. 

138.  “  Broad  and  Jefferson  Streets. 

145.  9th  District  Station  House,  Coates  Twenty-second 

153.  11th  “  “  “  Frankford  Road  and 

York  Street. 

154.  12th  “  “  “  Tenth  and  Thompson. 

Fifth  District. 

Korthof  Alleghany  Avenuefrom  Broad  Street  to  Delaware. 

162.  15th  District  Station  House,  Frankford. 

Sixth  District. 

North  of  Alleghany  Avenue  from  Broad  St.  to  Schuylkill. 

156.  13th  District  Station  House,  Manayunk. 

157.  14th  “  “  “  Germantown. 

Seventh  District. 

TUest  Philadelphia. 

48.  West  end  of  Market  Street  Bridge. 

163.  16th  District  Station  House,  West  Philadelphia, 

c  25 
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PHILADELPHIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NAMES  AND  LOCATION 


Of  the  different  Engine,  Hose,  and  Hook  and  Ladder 
Companies  now  in  service  in  Philadelphia. 

First  District. 

Delaware  Engine,  South  Street  west  of  Nineteenth. 
Franklin  “  Catherine  Street  above  Third. 

Hope  “  Sixth  Street  above  Fitzwater. 

Southwark  “  Third  Street  above  Washington. 

Washington  ‘‘  Lombard  Street  below  Eleventh. 
Weccacoe  “  Queen  S^eet  below  Second. 

Niagara  Hose,  Monroe  Street  below  Third. 

Franklin  “  Broad  Street  above  Fitzwater. 

Hope  “  Union  Street  below  Second. 

Moyamensing  “  Eighth  Street  below  Fitzwater. 

Robert  Morris  “  Lombard  Street  above  Eighth. 

Shiffler  Reed  Street  below  Second. 

Southwark  “  Third  Street  below  Lombard. 

Vigilant  “  Eighth  Street  above  Wharton. 
Western  “  Twentieth  and  Hand  Streets. 

Marion  Queen  Street  below  Sixth. 

Second  District. 

Columbia  Engihe,  Filbert  Street  above  Eleventh. 
Diligent  “  Corner  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets. 

Goodwill  “  Race  Street  below  Broad. 

Hibernia  “  Evelina  Street  below  Third. 
Philadelphia  “  Seventeenth  Street  below  Chestnut. 

America  Hose,  Jayne  Street  below  Seventh. 

Good  Intent  “  Prune  Street  above  Fourth. 
Perseverance  Quarry  Street  below  Third. 

Philadelphia  Corner  Seventh  and  Filbert  Streets. 

Phoenix  “  Filbert  Street  above  Seventh. 
Schuylkill  “  Locust  Street  below  Thirteenth. 

Warren  Filbert  Street  near  Sixteenth. 

Washington  “  Ninth  Street  above  Filbert. 

Columbia  Cherry  Street  above  Seventh. 

Fame  “  Filbert  Street  above  Ninth. 


'  Fifth  District,  Frankfoid. 

Decatur  Engine,  Church  Street. 

'  Franklin  “  Unity  Street. 

Liberty  “  Holmesburg. 

!  Union  “  Poising  Sun. 

Washington  “  Frankford  Street. 

'  Excelsior  Hook  and  Ladder,  Sellers  and  Unity  Street*, 
i  Rescue  “  “  Frankford  Street. 


Third  District. 

America  Engine,  Buttonwood  Street  below  Third. 
Assistance  “  Crown  Street  below  Vine. 

Fairmount  “  Ridge  Road  above  Wood  Street. 

Humane  “  Callowhill  Street  above  Second. 

Independence  “  Spring  Garden  Street  near  Twenty 

Fourth. 

Northern  Liberty  “  Front  Street  below  Green. 

Reliance  “  New  Street  above  Second. 

Spring  Garden  “  Twentieth  Street  above  Callowhill 
United  States  “  Wood  Street  below  Crown. 

Vigilant  “  Race  Street  below  Second. 

Western  “  Callowhill  Street  below  Sixteenth. 

Diligent  Hose,  Sergeant  Street  between  Tenth  and 

Eleventh. 

Fairmount  “  Hamilton  Street  above  Eleventh. 
Goodwill  “  Wood  Street  between  Twenty-Second 

and  Twenty-Third. 

Humane  Wood  Street  below  Third. 

Neptune  Crown  Street  between  Race  and  Vine. 

Pennsylvania  “  Eighth  Street  below  Green. 

United  States  “  Buttonwood  Street  below  Fifth. 
Tivoli  “  Centre  Street  above  Twenty-Fourth. 

Empire  Hook  and  Ladder,  Franklin  Street  above  Wood. 


Fourth  District. 

Friendship  Engine,  Third  Street  above  Browm. 

Globe  Germantown  Road  below  Franklin. 

Good  Intent  “  Allen  Street  above  Frankford  Road. 
Hand-in-Hand  “  Ninth  Street  above  Poplar. 

Mechanic  “  Brown  Street  below  Fifteenth. 
Cohocksink  Hose,  Germantown  Aven.  below  Norris  St. 
Independence  “  George  Street  below  Third. 
Northern  Liberty  “  New  Market  Street  above  Coates. 
Piinggold  “  Randolph  Street  ab.  Girard  Avenue 

South  Penn  “  Tenth  Street  above  Girard  Avenue. 
Taylor  “  Howard  Street  above  Putnam. 

United  “  Brown  Street  below  Twelfth. 

William  Penn  “  Frankford  Road  below  Franklin. 
Lafayette  “  Fourth  Street  above  Brown. 

Spring  Garden  “  Parrish  Street  helow  Twelfth. 
Kensington  “  Richmond  Street  near  Wood. 


Sixth  District,  Manayunk  and  Germantown. 

Columbia  Engine,  Wister  St.  above  Germantown  Avenue 


O* 

a 


Fellowship 
Franklin  “ 
Washington  “ 
Manayunk  “ 
Good  Intent  “ 
Mount  Airy  “ 
Wissahickon  “ 
Congress 


Armat  St.  above  Germantown  Avenue 
Germantown  Avenue. 

Germantown  Avenue  below  Walnut. 
Manayunk. 

Roxborough. 

Mount  Airy. 

Wissahickon. 

Chestnut  Hill 
Germantown  Hose,  West  Washington  Street. 

Nicetown  “  Nicetown. 


Seventh  District,  West  Philadelphia. 

,  Monroe  Engine,  Lancaster  Turnpike,  Monroe 

I  Village. 

!  West  Philadelphia  “  Market  Street  above  Thirty- 
i  Fourth. 

Mantua  Hook  and  Ladder,  Haverford  Road. 

Union  Hose,  Garden  Street  near  Thirty-Fifth. 

West  Philadelphia  “  Park  Street  above  Market. 


STEAM  FIRE-ENGINES. 


The  following  companies  have  steam-apparatus  for 


extinguishing  fires 
Philadelphia  Hose. 


Hibernia  Engine. 


Hope  Hose. 

Diligent  Engine. 
Good  Will  Engine. 
Southwark  Hose. 
Washington  Engipe. 
Good  Intent  Engine. 
Mechanic  Engine. 
Good  Will  Hose. 


Delaware  Engine. 

Vigilant  Engine. 

Decatur  Engine, (Frankford.) 
West  Philadelj^hia  Hose. 
Weccacoe  Engine. 

America  Engine. 
Independence  Hose. 
Northern  Libertv  Hose. 


Northern  Liberty  Engine. 


PROPOSED  NEW  TERRITORIES. 


“Dacotah”  is  the  western  half  of  what  was  Minne¬ 
sota  Territory.  When  the  State  was  formed,  a  line  was 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Territory  from  north 
to  south.  The  eastern  part  became  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  the  western  is  unorganized  and  without  a  govern¬ 
ment. 

“Arizona”  is  a  combination  of  the  south  part  of  New 
Mexico  with  the  Mesilla  Valley  strip  of  land  purchased 
by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  in  185-1.  The  latter 
is  without  a  local  government. 

“Nevada”  is  the  western  half  of  Utah,  lying  between 
Salt  Lake  and  California. 

“  Laramie”  is  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  in  which 
the  fort  of  that  name  is  situated. 

“Pike’s  Peak”  is  westward  of  Kansas.  The  Pike’s 
Peak  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  near  38°  25'  North  Latitude,  and  105°  West  Lon¬ 
gitude.  Its  altitude  is  11.497  feet.  Some  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  this  region  have  proposed  that  the  new  Territory 
shall  be  called  “Jefferson.” 


Poor  Richard’s  Sayings. 

A  mob’s  a  monster;  heads  enough,  but  no  brains. 

The  devil  sweetens  poison  with  honey. 

He  that  cannot  bear  with  other  peoples’  passions,  can¬ 
not  govern  his  own. 

Robbers  must  exalted  be. — 

Small  ones  on  the  gallows-tree. 

While  greater  ones 
Ascend  to  thrones: 

But  what  is  that  to  thee  or  me? 
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CITY  PASSENGER  RAILWAYS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

- -  - 


City  T1ailway.s  have  become  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  I'oatures  ot  Philadolphia.  For  a  long  time  the 
people  of  the  city  of)posed  the  introduction  of  a  single 
railway  track  through  the  streets  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  ice  br(d<en,  by  the  construction  of  one  line,  than  a 
perfect  railway-fever  broke  out,  and  tracks  were  laid  in 
every  direction  ;  and  more  roads  are  being  built,  ex¬ 
tending  far  out  into  the  rural  districts  adjoining.  But 
the  roads  all  do  a  good  business;  and  there  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a.  regular  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried.  The  trips  made  are  so  frequent,  the  mode  of 
transit  is  so  comfortable  and  speedy,  and  the  fare  is  so 
reasonable,  that  a  falling  olf  in  their  trade  is  scarcely 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  effect  of  these 
numerous  roads,  running  in  every  direction  through  the 
heart  ot  the  city,  to  and  from  the  extremities,  will  be  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  Philadelphia,  enabling  citizens  to 
locate  their  dwellings  where  they  can  continue  to  enjoy 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  elbow-room,  as  they  now  do,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  keep  rents  in  the  more  closely-built 
portions  of  the  city  within  reasonable  limits.  The  first 
city  railway  track  went  into  operation  in  January,  1858, 
and  the  growth  of  the  ‘institution”  has  been  almost 
magical  since  that  period. 

The  advantages  of  these  railways  are  many.  A  person 
residing  in  the  western  end  of  the  city  desires  to  proceed 
to  Frankford,  for  instance.  He  gets  into  a  Race  and 
Vine  Street  car  at  Twenty-Second  and  Race,  or  any¬ 
where  on  the  route,  purchases  a  ticket  for  8  cents,  rides 
down  to  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Race,  enters  a  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Street  car,  rides  up  to  the  dep6t  of  that  line, 
jumps  into  a  Frankford  car,  pays  5  cents,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  finds  that  he  ha.s  been  conveyed  from  his 
own  door  to  the  northern  end  of  Frankford,  at  a  cost  to 
himself  of  only  13  cents.  This  comfort  and  expedition 
at  a  tiifling  expenditure  prevail  east,  west,  north,  and 
souta,  all  over  the  city.  Lines  extend  to  Richmond,  to 
the  Navy  Yard,  to  Gray’s  Ferry,  to  Darby,  to  Hadding¬ 
ton,  to  Germantown,  to  Manayunk,  and,  indeed,  to  every 
point  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs.  We  here  annex 
a  list  of  the  railways  in  operation,  with  particulars  in 
regard  to  each  that  wdll  be  of  interest,  and  especially 
valuable  as  a  reference  to  reach  one  point  from  another 
in  any  part  of  the  city  or  suburbs. 

The  following  particular's  have  been  collected  spe¬ 
cially  for  this  Almanac  ;  and  they  will  be  of  importance 
and  value  to  citizens  and  strangers. 


FOURTH  AND  EIGHTH  STREET  RAILWAY, 
TO  GERMANTOWN. 

Commenced  running  July  18,  1859.  President,  Hon 
Wm.  Millward;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Wm.  M.  Sin- 
gerly.  Employs  147  men,  300  horse,s,  40  cars;  hai 
18/^fo  miles  of  single  track.  Exchange  tickets— Race 
and  Vine,  6  cents;  Arch  Street,  6  cents;  Spruce  and  Pine 
6  cents;  Girard  College,  6  dints;  Red  Bank,  10  cents. 

Route,  1st  Division. — From  Germantown,  near  Phil- 
ellena,  (G.  W.  Carpenter’s  mansion,)  through  Main 
Street  and  the  Germantown  Turnpike  Road  to  Diamond 
Stree-t,  Seventh  Street,  and  Germantown  Road. 

Second  Division. — Down  Germantown  Road  from  Dia¬ 
mond  Street  to  Fourth  Street,  down  Fourth  to  Mifflin, 
up  Mifflin  to  Eighth,  up  Eighth  to  Diamond. 

Fare  between  Mifflin  and  Diamond  Streets,  5  cents; 
between  Mifflin  Street  and  Germantown,  12  cents. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  Coates  and  Green,  Race  and 
Vine,  Arch,  Girard  College,  and  Spruce  and  Pine 
Street  roads.  Fare,  6  cents  between  Diamond  and  Mif¬ 
flin  Streets,  on  Fourth  and  Eighth  Streets. 


FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  STREET  RAILWAY. 

Chartered  in  1854,  but  not  built  and  in  operation 
until  the  20th  of  January,  1858.  President,  H.  C.  Har¬ 
rison ;  Treasurer,  E.  Hart;  Secretary,  Chas.  R.  Abbott. 
This  was  the  first  or  pioneer  line  of  our  city  passenger, 
railroads.  This  company  employs  185  men,  250  horses, 
and  has  18  miles  of  single  track  between  the  southern 
terminus,  in  Southwark,  and  the  northern  terminus,  in 
Frankford. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  the  Race  and  Vine,  6  cents;, 
Spruce  and  Pine,  6  cents;  and  West  Philadelphia,  8 
cents,  between  Chatham  Street  and  Southw'ark ;  Green 
and  Coates,  6  cents. 

Route,  along  Main  Street  from  the  upper  end  of  Frank¬ 
ford,  along  the  Philadelphia  and  Oxford  Plank  Road  to 
Chatham  Street,  along  Chatham  to  Sixth,  down  Sixth  to 
Morris,  along  Morris  to  Fifth,  up  Fifth  to  Chatham,  and 
thence  to  Frankford. 

Fare  from  Frankford  to  Chatham  Street,  5  cents ;  from 
Southwark  to  Frankford,  10  cents. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE  AND  MANAYUNK  RAIL¬ 
WAY. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  STREET  RAILWAY. 

Commenced  running  October  27,  1858.  Employs  on 
its  three  divisions  220  men,  400  horses,  and  60  cars. 
James  Verree,  President;  Robert  Kelton,  Tr  easurer ; 
Thomas  Logan,  Secretary.  Office,  226  Walnut  Street. 
1st  or  Richmond  Division. — Route,  from  the  Exchange 
up  Third  to  Brovrn,  along  Brown  to  Beach,  along  Beach 
to  Maiden,  along  the  public  square  north  of  Maiden  to 
Frankford  Road,  along  Frankford  Road  to  Queen,  along 
Queen  to  Richmond  Street,  along  Richmond  to  Alle¬ 
ghany  Avenue;  returns  along  Richmond  Street  to  Nor¬ 
ris,  along  Norris  to  Franklin  Avenue,  along  Franklin 
.Avenue  to  Second  Street,  along  Second  to  Dock  Street, 
and  to  the  Exchange. 

2d  Division. — Route,  from  Mifflin  Street  up  Third  to 
Oxford,  up  Oxford  to  Amber,  up  Amber  to  Frankford 
Road  and  Reading  Avenue;  return  route,  from  Frank¬ 
ford  Roaa  to  Jeflerson  Street,  up  Jefferson  Street  to 
Second,  down  Second  to  Mifflin. 

3d  Division. — From  Richmond  to  Bridesburg,  along 
the  Bridesburg  Road.  Number  of  miles  of  single  track 
in  the  three  divisions,  24. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  Spruce  and  Pine,  West  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Arch  and  Fairmount,  Girard  College,  Race  and 
Vine,  Green  and  Coates,  and  Gloucester,  at  8  cents 
each,  and  Red  Bank  at  10  cents. 
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Commenced  running  March  14,  1859.  Employs  100 
men,  150  horses,  and  19  cars;  number  of  miles  double 
track,  5.  President,  Henry  Crosky;  Treasurer,  E.  B. 
Edwards ;  Secretary,  Wm,  S.  Blight. 

Exchange  tickets.  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  6  cents;  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  8  cents;  Second  and  Third,  8  cents;  Race 
and  Vine,  6  cents ;  Arch  and  Fairmount,  6  cents. 

The  route  is  from  Second  and  Arch,  along  Arch  to 
Ninth,  along  Ninth  to  Ridge  Avenue,  to  Columbia 
Avenue,  where  it  connects  with  Manayunk  track. 

Fare  all  through  to  Manayunk,  13  cents;  returning, 
the  route  is  down  Ridge  Avenue  to  Tenth,  along  Tenth 
to  Arch,  along  Arch  to  Second. 


TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  STREET  RAILWAY. 
Commenced  running  July  29,  1858.  Employs  108 
men,  227  horses,  and  33  cars;  number  of  miles  single 
track,  6J.  President,  George  Willicims;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  William  Bonsall.  Fare,  5  cents. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  Race  and  Vine,  6  cents;  I 
Spruce  and  Pine,  6  cents;  Girard  College  and  Arch, 

6  cents;  Green  and  Coates,  6  cents. 

Route,  from  Columbia  Avenue  down  Tenth  Street  to 
the  Moyamensing  Prison,  up  Eleventh  Street  to  Colum-  I 
bia  Avenue.  I 

On  this  road  cars  are  run  all  night. 


THIRTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  STREET 
RAILWAY. 

Route  along  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  from 
Columbia  Avenue  to  Carpenter  Street,  connecting  with 
Spruce  and  Pine,  Chestnut  and  Walnut,  Market,  Arch, 
Race  and  Vine,  Green  and  Coates,  and  Girard  Avenue 
Railways. 


NORTH  BRANCH  RAILWAY. 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Street,  from  Chestnut  and 
Walnut  to  Race  and  Vine.  This  road  was  projected  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  route,  via  the  Chestnut  and 
Walnut  Street  Railways,  from  the  Exchange  to  Fair- 
mount  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
Street  Company  to  the  measure. 


SEVENTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  STREET 
RAILAVAY. 

Route  upon  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets  from 
Federal  to  Master.  Connects  with  Spruce  and  Pine, 
Chestnut  and  AValnut,  Market,  Arch,  Race  and  Vine, 
Green  and  Coates,  and  Girard  Avenue  Railways. 


SPRUCE  AND  PINE  STREET  (GRAY’S  FERRY) 

RAILAA’AY. 

Commenced  running  December  6,  1858.  Employs 
62  men,  115  horses,  and  21  cars;  number  of  miles  single 
trackj  12.  President,  A\m.  D.  Lewis;  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  John  Miller. 

The  route  is  out  Pine  to  Twenty-Third  Street,  along 
Twenty-Third  to  Spruce  Street,  and  returns  bv  Spruce 
to  Third  Street,  thence  north  to  the  Exchange*  Route 
to  Gray’s  Ferry  Bridge  from  Twenty-Third  and  Pine 
along  Gray’s  Ferry  Road. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  6 
cents;  Fifth  and  Sixth,  6  cents;  Fourth  and  Eighth, 
6  cents;  Second  and  Third,  6  cents. 


CHESTNUT  AND  AYALNUT  STREET  RAILWAY. 

Route,  west  from  Walnut  and  Front  to  Twenty-Third 
Street,  along  Twenty-Third  to  Chestnut,  east  alono- 
Chestnut  to  Front,  down  the  latter  to  Walnut.  “ 

Intersects  Second  and  Third,  Fourth  and  Ei^-hth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  Thirteenth  and 
Fifteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Street  Railways. 
Fare,  5  cents. 


WEST  PHILADELPHIA  (MARKET  STREET) 
RAILAYAY. 

Finished  and  in  operation  in  July,  1858.  President, 
^m.  AYright;  Treasurer,  Samuel  c!  Cattell ;  Secretary! 
Charles  Lombaert.  Employs  120  men,  220  horses,  and 
12  cars  ;  has  10  miles  of  single  track.  Fare  to  the  Old 
Drove  Yard,  5  cents,  or  25  tickets  for  1  dollar;  to  the 
lull’s  Head,  Haddington,  8  cents. 

^  Route,  from  the  eastern  terminus  at  Third  and  Market 
streets,  westward  through  Market  Street,  across  the 
'chuylkill  to  Forty-First  Street,  thence  north  to  the 
)ld  Drove  Yard:  thence  to  Haddington. 

Exchanges  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street  line,  at 
cents;  Second  and  Third,  at  8  cents,  and  with  Darby 
tail  way  Company  as  follows  .-—From  Third  and  Mar- 
et  to  the  Woodlands,  5  cents;  Maylandville,  6  cents- 
rray’s  Lane,  8  cents;  Church  Lane,  (includino-  Mount 
loriah,)  10  cents;  Blue  Bell,  (or  Paschal ville,)  12 
?nts;  Darby,  15  cents. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  DARBY  RAILWAY. 
Completed  and  in  operation  December,  1858.  Presi- 
snt,  Thos.  S.  Ellis;  Treasurer,  Thos.  Sparks;  Secre- 
•ry.  Geo.  McHenry.  Commences  at  the  junction  of 
oodland  and  Market  Streets,  West  Philadelphia, 
ence  ateng  the  Darby  Plank  Road  to  Darby.  Em- 
ojG  23  men,  60  horses,  and  10  cars;  has  5  "miles  of 
ogle  track. 


Fare  to  Darby,  12  cent.s;  Blue  Bell,  (or  Paschalville,) 
10  cents;  Church  Lane,  (including  Mount  Moriah,) 
8  cents;  Gray’s  Lane,  5  cents.  From  Gray’s  Ferry 
Depot  to  Darby,  10  cents;  to  the  Blue  Bell,  8  cents; 
Mount  Moriah,  5  cents. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  the  West  Philadelphia  line, 
at  the  rates  specified  in  the  notice  of  that  road 


ARCH  STREET  AND  FAIRMOUNT  RAILAYAY. 

Commenced  running  June  2.3,  1859.  Employs  79 
men,  136  horses,  and  18  cars;  number  of  miles  of  single 
track,  5.  President,  Price  J.  Patton  ;  Treasurer,  A.  G. 
Rowland;  Secretary,  John  T.  Lange. 

Route  from  Second  Street,  along  Arch  Street  to 
Twenty-First,  to  Callowhill,  to  Fairmount;  return  by 
Callowhill  to  Hamilton,  to  Twenty-First  Street,  along 
Callowhill  to  Twentieth,  along  Arch  Street  to  Second. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  6  cents; 
Girard  Ccdlege,  6  cents;  Fourth  and  Eighth,  6  cents; 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  6  cents;  Second  and  Third,  8  cents; 
connects  with  Mantua  and  Hestonville, — Mantua,  5 
cents ;  Hestonville,  8  cents. 


RACE  AND  AMNE  STREET  RAILWAY. 

Commenced  running  in  September,  1858.  Employs 
85  men,  170  horses,  and  26  cars;  number  of  miles  single 
track,  5.  President,  Martin  Thomas ;  Treasurer,  H. 
Quicksall;  Secretary,  Percy  B.  Gumming. 

The  route  lies  from  the  Exchange,  up  Third  to  A^’ine, 
out  A'ine  to  Twenty-Third,  up  Twenty-Third  to  Callow¬ 
hill,  out  Callowhill  to  Fairmount;  returning,  the  route 
from  Fairmount  is  down  Callowhill  to  Hamilton,  down 
Twenty-First  to  Race,  along  Race  to  Second,  and  down 
Second  to  the  Exchange.  This  route  passes  Franklin 
and  Logan  Squares,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  AA'ills  Hospital.  Fare, 
5  cents. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  Second  and  Third,  8  cents; 
Filth  and  Sixth,  Fourth  and  Eighth,  Ridge  Avenue, 
Tenth  and  Eleventh,  6  cents  each.  Connects°with  Man¬ 
tua  and  Hestonville, — Mantua,  5  cents ;  Hestonville,  8 
cents. 


HESTONVILLE,  MANTUA,  AND  FAIRMOUNT 
RAILAA^AY. 

Chartered  April  6. 1859  ;  commenced  running  August, 
1859.  President,  Albert  S.  Ashmead;  Treasurer,  Robt. 
Glendinning;  Secretary,  S.  M.  Zulick. 

The  route  is  from  Hestonville,  eastward  along  the 
Lancaster  Turnpike,  Haverford  and  Bridge  Streets  to 
Fairmount,  with  a  branch  southward  along  Thirty-Fifth 
and  Thirty-Sixth  Streets  to  AA  alnut  Street,  thus  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Chestnut  and  AYalimt,  the  AYest  Phila¬ 
delphia.  the  Arch  Street,  the  Race  and  A^ine  Street,  and 
the  Green  and  Coates  Street  lines.  AVhen  these  con¬ 
nections  are  completed,  through  tickets  from  the  Ex¬ 
change  to  Forty-First  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue  can 
be  had  for  5  cents ;  Exchange  to  Hestonville,  8  cents,  by 
any  of  the  above-named  connecting  lines.  Length  of 
road,  3J  miles  of  double  track.  The  company  employs 
at  present  41  men,  105  horses,  and  15  oars.  They  have 
at  Hestonville  several  acres  of  ground,  on  which  are  a 
hotel,  car-house,  stables,  ofaces,  and  a  fine  grove  of 
trees. 


GREEN  AND  COATES  STREET  RAILWAY. 
Commenced  running  June  1,  1859.  President,  Hon. 
J^ames  Cooper;  Treasurer,  Harry  Connelly;  Secretary,  I 
Dendy  Sharwood.  Employs  103  men,  290  hor^s,  and  ' 
40  cars;  11  miles  of  single  track. 

This  company  has  three  routes.  The  first  route  is 
from  Fairmount  down  Green  to  Fourth,  down  Fourth 
to  AA'alnut;  returning,  up  AYalnut  to  Ei-hth,  up  Eit-hth 
to  Coates,  out  Coates  to  Fairmount.  Fare,  5  cents.  Its 
second  route  is  from  Fairmount  down  Green  to  Oak,  up 
Oak  to  Coates,  and  out  Coates  to  Fairmount.  Pare,  5 
cents.  Its  third  route  is  from  Fairmount  down  Green  to 
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Fourth,  down  Fourth  to  Dickerson  Street,  up  Dickerson 
to  Eighth,  up  Eighth  to  Coates,  out  Coates  to  Fair- 
mount.  Fare,  f)  cents. 

Exchanges  tickets  with  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  6  cents  5 
Spruce  and  Pine,  fi  cents;  Fifth  and  Sixth,  8  cents; 
Second  and  Third,  8  cents;  to  Red  Bank,  10  cents; 
Germantown,  (Fourth  and  Eighth,)  6  cents. 


GIRARD  AVENUE  RAILWAY. 

Route  alotig  Girard  Avenue  and  Franklin  Avenue, 
from  the  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  to  Richmond,  intersect¬ 
ing  Second  and  Third,  Fourth  and  Eighth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  Ridge  Avenue,  Thirteenth 
and  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Street 
Railways,  connecting  at  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  with 
Hestonville  and  Fairmount  Road. 


NORTH  PHILADELPHIA  RAILWAY  TO 
GERMANTOWN. 

Opened  November  1,  1859.  I.  W.  Burkart,  Secretary. 
Route,  from  Eleventh  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  next 
by  the  latter  to  Broad  Street,  thence  to  Tioga  Street, 
thence  to  North  Philadelphia  Plank  Road,  thence  to 
Manheim  Street,  Germantown,  passing  Rising  Sun  and 
Nicetown. 

Fare  to  Rising  Sun  Village  and  Tioga  Street,  8  cents; 
to  Germantown,  12  cents.  Ten  tickets  to  Germantown 
for  $1.  To  Germantown  Railroad  Bridge,  twelve  tickets 
for  $1. 


The  Western  Territories. 


A  COMPARATIVE  Statement  of  the  area  of  the  present 
States  with  that  of  the  territory  destined  to  be  erected 
into  States,  exhibits  the  interesting  fact  that  the  area  of 
the  latter  in  square  miles  exceeds  that  of  the  former.  The 
superficial  area  of  the  Territories,  organized  and  un¬ 
organized,  is  set  down  as  follows : — 


Sq.  miles. 

Kansas  Ter .  136,000 

Washington  do....  113,000 
Utah  do .  187,000 


Sq.  miles. 

New  Mex.  Ter .  210,000 

Nebra.ska  do .  628,000 

Mesilla  do .  78,000 

Indian  do .  187,000 


Square  miles .  1,439,000 

To  these  Dacotah  is  to  be  added,  of  the  extent  of  which 
we  have  seen  no  estimate. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  present  States  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — 


Sq.  miles. 


Maine .  30,000 

New  Hampshire .  9,200 

Massachusetts .  7,800 

Rhode  Island .  1,300 

Connecticut .  4,674 

Vermont .  10,211 

New  York .  46,085 

New  Jersey .  8,320 

Pennsylvania .  46,000 

Ohio .  39,964 

Indiana .  33,809 

Illinois .  66,405 

Wisconsin .  53,924 

Michigan .  66,243 

Iowa .  60,914 

California . 188,000 

Oregon . 227,000 

Minnesota . 141,000 


1,019,849 


Sq.  miles. 


Delaware .  2,120 

Maryland .  9,674 

Virginia .  61,352 

North  Carolina .  45,000 

South  Carolina .  24,500 

Georgia .  58,000 

Alabama .  50,722 

Florida .  53,786 

Louisiana .  46,431 

Arkansas .  52,198 

Mississippi . .  67,380 

Missouri .  47,156 

Tennessee .  46,600 

Kentucky .  37,680 

Texas . 237,321 


8.38,920 

1,019,849 


Total .  1,858,769 

Accordingly,  the  area  of  Kansas  is  nineteen  thousand 
square  miles  greater  than  that  of  all  New  England, 
York,  and  New  Jersey;  and  the  area  of  Nebraska  is 
ninety-five  thousand  miles  greater  than  th.at  of  all  the 
non-slave-holding  States  except  California.  Oregon  is 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

SO 


LENGTHS  OF  STEAMSHIP  ROUTES. 

Geographical  miles. 


New  York  to  Southampton .  2980 

“  Liverpool . 2880 

“  G!a.«gow .  2800 

“  Galway .  2680 

Boston  to  Liverpool .  2720 

“  Belfast .  2620 

“  Galway .  2520 

Philadelphia  to  Liverpool .  3090 

“  Glasgow .  3010 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Tehuantepec .  4168 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Nicaragua .  4852 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Panama .  5255 


New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  via  Tehuantepec....  3071 

“  “  Nicaragua .  4100 

**  “  “  ‘‘  “  Panama .  4668 


Land’s  End 

a 

u 


(England) 

to  San  Francisco  via  Tehuantepec, 
“  ‘‘  Nicaragua... 

“  **  Panama . 


6808 

7252 

7610 


ftuick  Passages  of  Ocean  Steamships. 

1851,  Aug.  6,  Baltic,  Liverpool  to  New  York,  nine  days, 
nineteen  hours. 

1853,  Aug.  13,  Arabia,  Liverpool  to  New  York,  nine  days, 

twenty-two  hours,  fifty-five  minutes. 

1854,  June  28,  Baltic,  Liverpool  to  New  York,  nine  days, 

seventeen  hours,  fifteen  minutes. 

1856,  July  8,  Baltic,  Liverpool  to  New  York,  nine  days, 

sixteen  hours,  thirty-three  minutes. 

1857,  June  23,  Persia,  nine  days,  twenty-one  hours, 

twenty-nine  minutes. 

1857,  June  3,  Vanderbilt,  Cowes  to  New  York,  ten  days, 
eighteen  hours. 

1857,  July  8,  Vanderbilt,  Cowes  to  New  York,  ten  days, 

twelve  hours. 

1858,  June  9,  Vanderbilt,  Southampton  to  New  York, 

nine  days,  thirteen  hours. 


Dimensions  of  Big  Ships. 

Breadth  of  Beam.  Depth.  Length.  Tonnage, 


Feet.  Feet.  Feet. 

General  Admiral . 55  34  307  6000 

Niagara . 55  31  i  345  5800 

Adriatic . ...50  33  354  5888 

Vanderbilt . 49  .33  .340  5100 

Pennsylvania . 56.9  54.9  247.6  3000 


Length  of  American  Steam  Frigates. 

Minnesota .  264  feet  8^  inches. 

Wabash .  262  ‘‘  4 

Merrimae .  255  ‘‘  9  “ 

Pvoanoke . 263  81  ‘‘ 

Colorado .  263  81 


Poor  Richard's  Saywgs, 

Neither  trust  nor  contend,  nor  lay  wagers  nor  lend,  and 
you’ll  have  peace  to  your  life’s  end. 

Drink  does  not  drown  care,  but  waters  it,  and  makes 
it  grow  faster. 

Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove. 

A  man  has  no  more  goods  than  be  gets  good  by. 

Different  sects,  like  different  clocks,  may  all  bo  neai 
the  matter,  though  they  don’t  quite  agree. 

If  your  head  is  wax,  don’t  walk  in  the  sun.  , 

Pretty  and  Witty  will  wound  if  they  hit  ye. 

Having  been  poor  is  no  shame;  but  being  ashamed 
of  it,  is. 


NATTrEALIZATION  AND  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE 


IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES. 


No  part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  more  I 
confused,  and  generally  more  undigested,  than  those  in  j 
relation  to  naturalization  and  the  rights  of  aliens,  ex-  j 
tending,  as  these  laws  do,  ov'er  the  whole  period  of  our  I 
national  history.  Nevertheless,  the  substance  of  them 
all  may  be  briefly  stated,  and  perhaps  is  best  embodied 
in  the  decision  of  Judge  Dean,  in  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  John 
Clark  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
principal  features  of  the  law  as  it  is,  however,  are  those 
of  the  Act  of  1802,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
material  portion  : — 

Any  alien,  being  a  free  white  person,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them,  on  the  following  conditions,  and  not  other¬ 
wise 

1st  That  he  shall  have  declared,  on  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion,  before  the  supreme,  superior,  district,  or  circuit  I 
court  of  some  of  the  States,  (^of  the  Territorial  districts  ! 
of  the  United  States,  three -fears  [now  two  years]  at! 
least  before  his  admission,  that  it  was  bona  Jide  his  in-  i 
tention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  I 
renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  | 
prince,  ijotentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  i 
particularly  by  name  tiie  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  i 
sovereignty  whereof  such  alien  may  at  the  time  be  a 
citizen  or  subject.  | 

2d.  Tha.t  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  i 
admitted,  declare,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  j 
one  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  that  he  will  support  the  Con-  i 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  doth  abso-  j 
lately  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  everj'  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or 
sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly  by  name  the 
prince,  whereof  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject; 
which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

3d.  That  the  court  admitting  such  alien  shall  be  I 
satisfied  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States  | 
five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory  j 
where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least;  i 
and^  it  shall  further  appear  to  their  satisfaction,  that  ' 
during  the  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  i 
order  and  happiness  of  the  same:  Provided  that  the 
oath  of  the  applicant  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
prove  his  residence. 

A  continuous  residence  of  five  years  next  preceding 
admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  an  indispensable 
requisite,  except  for  those  who  arrived  in  the  country 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  following  is  the  law  : — 

Any  alien,  being  a  free  white  person  and  a  minor, 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  the  United  States  three  years 
next  preceding  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  who  shall  have  continued  to  reside  therein  to 
the  time  he  may  have  made  application  to  be  admitted 
a  citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  after  he  shall  have  resided  five 
years  in  the  United  States,  including  the  three  years  of 
his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
without  having  made  the  declaration  required  in  the 
first  condition  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  which 
this  act  is  an  addition,  three  years  previous  to  this  admis¬ 
sion  :  Provided  such  alien  shall  make  the  declaration 
required  therein  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  shall  further  declare,  on  oath,  and  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  for  three  years  next  pre¬ 
ceding  it  has  been  a  bona  fide  intention  of  such  alien  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  all 
other  respects  comply  with  the  laws  in  regard  to  natural¬ 
ization. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  laws,  the  various 
States  have  their  statutory  and  constitutional  regulations 
of  the  right  of  sufirage. 


lx  Alabama,  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  having  resided  in  the  State  one  year  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  the  last  three  months  in  the 
cit3%  county,  or  towu  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector. 

In  Arkansas,  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  resident  of 
the  State  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
of  the  county  in  which  he  claims  to  vote  twenty  months, 
is  entitled  to  vote;  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  persons 
convicted  of  infamous  crimes  excepted. 

In  Connecticut,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  have  gained  a  settlement  in  the 
State,  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  resided 
in  the  town  at  least  six  months  preceding,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  seven  dollars  in 
the  State,  or,  having  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  shall 
have  performed  military  duty  therein  for  the  term  of 
one  year  next  preceding,  or,  being  liable  thereto,  shall 
have  been  by  authority  of  law  excused  therefrom,  or 
shall  have  paid  a  State  tax  within  the  year  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  time  he  shall  next  present  himself  for  such 
admission,  and  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character, 
shall,  on  taking  oath  as  prescribed  by  law,  be  au 
elector. 

In  California,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  white  male  citizen  of  Mexico  who 
shall  have  elected  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaty  of  peace  exchanged  and  ratififl 
at  Queretaro  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1848,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  State  six  months  preceding  the  election,  and  the 
county  or  district  in  which  he  claims  his  vote  thirty 
days,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  which  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law. 

In  Delaware,  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  or  upwards,  having  resided  in 
the  State  one  year  next  befure  the  election,  and  the  last 
month  thereof  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote,  and 
having  within  two  years  next  before  the  election  paid 
a  county  tax,  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  six 
months  before  the  election,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector ;  and  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
having  resided  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
without  payment  of  any  tax.  Provided  that  no  person  in 
the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  as  acquiring  a  residence  in 
this  State  by  being  stationed  in  any  garrison,  barrack, 
or  military  or  naval  place  or  station  within  the  State; 
and  no  idiot,  insane  person,  pauper,  or  person  convicted 
of  a  crime  deemed  by  law  a  felony  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  an  elector. 

In  Florida,  every  white  free  male  jierson  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a 
resident  of  the  State  two  years,  and  of  the  county  in 
which  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  months,  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  and  who  shall  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia  of  the  State,  (unless  exempted  from  militia-duty,) 
is  a  qualified  elector  ;  but  no  person  can  acquire  a  resi¬ 
dence  from  his  occupation,  being  a  soldier,  seaman,  or 
marine  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
being  stationed  within  the  State. 

In  Georgia,  an  elector  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  one  year,  of 
the  county  six  months,  and  have  paid  all  the  taxes 
which  may  have  been  required  of  him,  and  which  ho 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  paying,  agreeably  to  law,  for 
the  year  preceding  the  election. 

In  all  elections  for  Governor,  or  Electors  of  Prcsiilent 
and  Vice-President,  and  npon  all  questions  where  tho 
voice  of  the  people  of  Georgia  may  bo  desired  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  a  person  entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  in  which 
he  resides  may  vote  in  any  county  within  the  State; 
Provided  he  has  not  voted  elsewhere  upon  the  same 
question  or  the  same  officer. 
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In  Illinois,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  had  a  residence  in  -the  State 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  or  who  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1848, 
can  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 

In  Indiana,  in  all  elections  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up¬ 
wards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  during  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding  such  election,  and 
every  white  male  of  foreign  birth,  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  during  the  six  months  next  preceding  such  elec¬ 
tion,  and  shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  according  to  its  laws  on  the 
subject  of  naturalization,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
town  or  precinct  where  he  may  reside. 

In  Iowa,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  resident  of 
the  State  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  of 
the  county  in  which  he  claims  to  vote  twenty  days,  is 
entitled  to  vote;  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  persons 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  excepted. 

In  Kentucky,  an  elector  must  be  a  white  male  citizen 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  had  a  residence 
in  the  State  of  two  years,  and  in  the  county  in  which 
he  offers  to  vote  one  year. 

In  Louisiana,  every  free  white  male  citizen,  two  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  resided  in  the  State  two  consecutive  years 
next  preceding  the  election,  the  last  year  thereof  in  the 
district  or  parish  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  a  right 
to  vote  in  all  elections. 

In  Massachusetts,  all  male  citizens  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  (except  paupers  and  persons  under 
guardianship)  who  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year, 
and  in  the  town  or  district  at  which  they  offer  to  vote 
six  months,  next  preceding  the  election,  may  vote,  pro- 
vided  they  have  paid  all  taxes  assessed  upon  them 
within  two  years  next  preceding  the  day  of  election. 

In  Maryland,  every  free  male  citizen,  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  State  one  year, 
and  six  months  next  preceding  the  election  at  which  he 
offers  to  vote  in  the  county,  has  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  Michigan,  in  all  the  elections  every  white  male 
citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided 
in  the  State  six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  or 
who  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  entitled  to  vote,  but  must  reside  in  the  town¬ 
ship  or  ward  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 

In  Mississippi,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  four  months  within  the  county,  city,  or  town  in 
which  he  offers  to  vote,  is  a  qualified  voter. 

In  Missouri,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year  before  an  election,  the  last 
three  months  whereof  he  shall  have  been  in  the  county 
or  district  where  he  offers  to  vote,  is  a  qualified  elector. 

In  Maine,  evei’y  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  j'ears  and  upwards,  (excepting 
paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not 
taxed,)  having  residence  established  in  the  State  for  the 
term  of  three  months  next  preceding  any  election,  shall 
be  an  elector  for  G  overnor,  Senators,  and  Representatives 
in  the  town  or  plantation  where  his  residence  is  so  es¬ 
tablished. 

In  New  York,  every  male  citizen  aged  twenty-one 
years,  who  shall  havo  been  a  citizen  ten  days  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  any 
election,  and  for  the  last  four  months  a  resident  of  the 
county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote,  shall  be  entitled  to 
rote. 

But  only  such  persons  of  color  as  are  possessed  of  a 
fteebold  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  have  been  residents  of  the  State  three  years, 
and  for  one  year  seized  of  said  estate  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  above  all  debt  and  encumbrances 
charged  thereon,  and  who  shall  have  been  actually  rated 
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and  paid  a  tax  thereon,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
election. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  voter  must  he  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  State  six  months  and  of 
the  town  three  months  next  preceding  the  election  at 
which  he  offers  to  vote. 

In  New  Jersey,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  having  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
one  year,  and  of  the  county  in  which  he  claims  his  vote 
five  months,  next  before  the  election,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  all  officers  that  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be 
elected  by  the  people. 

In  North  Carolina,  all  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  shall  have  been  inhabitants  of  m\y  county 
within  the  State  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  day  of  any  election,  and  shall  have  jtaid  public  taxes, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  county  in  which  he  resides;  and  all 
persons  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  any  town  in  the  State 
having  a  right  of  representation,  and  also  all  freemen 
who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  such  town  twelve 
months  next  before  and  pt  the  day  of  electiim,  and 
shall  have  paid  public  taxes,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  a  member  to  represent  such  town  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

All  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  (except 
free  negroes,  free  mulattoes,  free  persons  of  mixed  blood 
descended  from  negro  ancestors'to  the  fourth  generation 
inclusive)  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  one  district 
within  the  State  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  day  of  any  election,  and  possessed  of  a  freehold 
within  the  same  district  of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  six 
months  next  before  the  day  of  election,  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

In  Ohio,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  of  the  county,  township,  or  ward  in  which 
he  resides  such  time  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  shall 
have  the  qualification  of  an  elector  and  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  all  elections. 

In  Pennsylvania,  every  white  male  citizen  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in 
the  State  one  year,  in  the  district  where  he  offers  his 
vote  ten  days  next  preceding  such  election,  paid  taxes 
within  two  years,  either  State  or  county,  which  have 
been  assessed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  election,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote. 

In  Rhode  Island,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  .age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  bad  his 
residence  and  home  in  the  State  for  one  year,  and  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote  six 
months,  next  preceding  the  time  of  voting,  and  who  is 
possessed  in  bis  own  right  of  real  estate  in  such  city  or 
town  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
over  and  above  all  encumbrances,  or  which  shall  rent  for 
seven  dollars  per  annum,  over  and  above  any  rent  re¬ 
served,  or  the  interest  of  any  encumbrances  thereon; 
being  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail  for  the  life  of 
any  person,  or  an  estate  in  reversion,  or  remainder,  which 
qualifies  no  other  person  to  vote, — the  conveyance  of  which 
estate,  if  by  deed,  shall  have  been  recorded  at  least  ninety 
days, — shall  thereafter  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  all  civil  officers,  and  on  all  questions  in  all  legal  town 
and  ward  meetings,  so  long  as  he  continues  so  qualified, 
and  if  any  person  hereinbefore  described  shall  own  any 
such  estate  within  this  State  out  of  the  town  or  city  in 
which  he  resides,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
town  or  city  in  which  he  shall  have  had  his  residence 
and  home  for  the  term  of  six  months  next  preceding  the 
election,  upon  producing  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of 
the  town  or  city  in  which  his  estate  lies,  bearing  date 
within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  his  voting,  selting  forth 
that  such  person  has  sufficient  estate  therein  to  qualify 
him  as  a  voter,  and  that  the  deed,  if  any,  has  been  re¬ 
corded  ninety  days.  There  are  some  other  minor  requi¬ 
sites,  as,  for  instance, — 

Persons  residing  on  lands  ceded  by  this  State  to  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  electors. 


In  South  Carolina,  every  free  white  man  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  (paupers  aud  non-commissioned 
officers  excepted,)  being  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and 
having  resided  therein  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of 
election,  aud  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  or 
a  town  lot,  of  which  he  hath  been  legally  seized  and 
possessed  at  least  six  months  before  such  election,  or, 
not  having  such  freehold  or  town  lot,  hath  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  election  district  in  which  he  offers  to  give  his 
vote  six  mouths  before  the  said  election,  shall  have  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature  for  the  election  district  in 
which  he  holds  such  property  or  is  resident. 

In  Tennessee,  every  white  man,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  resident  of 
the  county  wherein  he  offers  his  vote  six  months  next 
preceding  the  election,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Also,  all  male 
persons  of  color  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are 
competent  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white 
man  are  entitled  to  vote. 

In  Texas,  all  free  male  persons  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  j'ears,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  (Indians 
not  taxed,  Africans,  and  descendants  of  Africans,  ex¬ 
cepted,)  who  shall  have  resided  six  months  in  Texas  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  acceptation  of  the  Constitution 
of  1845  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  electors. 

In  Utah,  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  residents  of  the  Territory,  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  are  voters,  and  eligible  to  hold  any  office  within 
the  Territory. 

In  Virginia,  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  State  two  years,  and  of  the  county  or 
town  where  he  offers  to  vote  for  twelve  months,  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  no  other  person,  is  entitled 
to  vote.  Persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  persons  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  are 
not  voters. 

In  Vermont,  a  voter  must  be  a  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year  aud  of 
the  town  three  months  next  preceding  the  election  at 
which  he  votes.  Every  voter  must  swear  that  he  is  qua¬ 
lified  as  above. 

In  Wisconsin,  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  belonging  to  either  of  the  following  classes, 
is  a  qualified  elector : — 1.  White  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  2.  White  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  have  de¬ 
clared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  natu¬ 
ralization.  3.  Persons  of  Indian  blood  who  have  once 
been  declared  by  the  laws  of  Congress  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  any  subsequent  law  of  Congress  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  4.  Civilized  persons  of 
Indian  descent,  not  members  of  any  tribe. 


RATES  OF  POSTAGE. 

Letters  within  the  United  States  not  over  3000 
miles,  three  cents  each  ^  oz. ;  over  3000  miles,  10  cents: 
must  be  prepaid.  To  the  British  N.A.  Provinces,  under 
3000  miles,  10  cents^  over  3000,  15  cents.  Drop  letters, 
1  cent,  prepaid  or  not;  advertised  letters,  1  cent.  Letters 
to  two  or  more  persons  in  one  envelope  are  illegal.  Ship- 
letters  to  any  United  States  port,  6  cents;  if  forwarded 
inland,  2  cents,  and  the  usual  United  States  postage. 

Every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight  shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  addi¬ 
tional  weight  of  half  an  ounce  or  less  shall  be  charged 
with  an  additional  single  postage. 

Papers. — Weekly  papers  within  the  county  where 
published,  free;  otherwise,  on  the  regular  numbers  of  a 
newspaper  published  weekly,  for  not  exceeding  50  miles, 
5  cents  per  quarter;  for  over  50  and  under  300  miles,  10 
cents  per  quarter;  for  over  300  and  under  1000  miles,  15 
cents  per  quarter;  for  over  1000  and  under  2000  miles, 
20  cents  per  quarter;  for  over  2000  and  under  4000  miles, 
25  cents  per  quarter;  for  over  4000  miles,  30  cents  per 
quarter.  Monthly  newspapers  sent  to  subscribers,  one 
quarter;  semi-monthly,  one  half;  semi-weekly,  twice; 


tri-weekly,  treble;  and  oflener,  five  times  those  rates. 
Upon  every  other  newspaper,  and  each  circular  not 
sealed,  handbill,  engraving,  pamphlet,  periodical,  maga¬ 
zine,  book,  and  every  other  description  of  printed  matter, 
of  no  greater  weight  than  one  ounce,  for  any  distance 
not  exceeding  500  miles,  1  cent;  and  for  each  additional 
ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  1  cent;  for  over  500  and 
under  1500  miles,  double  those  rates;  for  over  1500  and 
under  2500  miles,  treble  those  rates;  for  over  2500  and 
under  3500  miles,  four  times  those  rates;  for  over  3500 
miles,  five  times  those  rates. 

Books,  prepaid,  not  weighing  over  4  pounds,  1  cent 
per  oz.  for  any  distance  in  the  United  States  under  3000 
miles,  and  2  cents  an  oz.  over  3000  miles,  pre-payment 
required, — all  fractions  over  the  oz.  being  counted  as  an 
additional  oz. 

Kates  of  Letter-Postage  to  Foreign  Countries. 

To  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  (California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  excepted,)  24  cents  i  oz.  From 
California,  Oregon,  or  Washington,  29  cents  i  oz. 

To  France  and  Algeria,  by  French  mails,  15  cents  J  oz., 
30  cents  ^  oz. 

To  German  States,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  30  cents 

i  oz. 

“  “  by  French  mail,  21  cents  J  oz.,  42 

cents  i  oz. 

“  “  by  Bremen  mail,  (except  Bremen, 

Frankfort,  Luxemburg,  Wur- 
temberg,  Holland,  and  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,)  15  cents  ^  oz. 

"  “  by  Hamburg  mail,  except  Hamburg, 

Frankfort,  Luxemburg,  Wur- 
temberg,  Holland,  and  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  15  cents  ^  oz. 

To  Bremen,  by  Bremen  mail,  10  cents  ^  oz. 

To  Hamburg,  by  Hamburg  mail,  10  cents  ^  oz. 

To  Frankfort  and  Wurtemberg,  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg 
mail,  15  cents  ^  oz. 

To  Luxemburg,  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  22  cents 
i  oz. 

To  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  by  French  maU,  21 
cents  i  oz.,  42  cents  i  oz. 

To  Austria  and  its  States,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  30 

cents  \  oz. 

“  “  byBremen  orHamburg  mail, 

.  15  cents  ^  oz. 

“  “  by  French  mail,  21  cents  ^ 

oz.,  42  cents  J  oz. 

To  Russia,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  37  cents  i  oz. 

“  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  29  cents  ^  oz. 
To  Prussia,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  30  cents  ^  oz. 

“  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  15  cents  ^  oz. 
by  French  mail,  21  cents  i  oz.,  42  cents  i  oz. 
To  Sardinian  States,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  38  cents 

i  oz. 

“  by  French  mail,  21  cents  I  oz.,  42 

cents  i  oz. 

“  “  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  30 

cents  i  oz. 

To  Lombardy,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  33  cents  1  oz., — 
prepaid. 

by  French  mail,  21  cents  J  oz.,  42  cents 
i  oz. 

by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  30  cents  i 
oz. 

To  Parma  and  Modena,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  33  cents 

+  oz. 

“  by  French  mail,  27  cents  i  oz., 
54  cents  4  oz. 

**  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  25 

cents  4  OZ- 

To  Papal  States  and  Tuscany,  by  Prussian  closed  mail, 

35  cents  J  oz. 

“  by  French  mail,  27  cents 
i  oz.,  54  cents  4  oz. 

“  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg 
mail,  28  cents  4  oz. 

To  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  30  cents  4 

oz., — prepaid. 
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To  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  French  mail,  30  cents  J  oz.,  60 

cents  i  oz. 

“  ‘‘  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  22 

cents  i  oz., — prepaid. 

To  Spain,  by  French  mail,  21  cents  i  oz.,  42  cents  i  oz., 
— prepaid, 

“  by  British  mail,  via  Southampton,  75  cents  i 
oz., — prepaid. 

To  Portugal,  by  French  mail,  21  cents  J  oz,,  42  cents  ^ 
oz., — prepaid. 

‘‘  by  British  mail,  via  Southampton,  37  cents 
i  oz., — prepaid. 

To  Denmark,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  35  cents  i  oz. 

“  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  20  cents  ^ 
oz. 

“  by  French  mail,  27  cents  \  oz.,  54  cents  ^ 
oz. 

To  Sweden,  by  Prussian  closed  mail,  42  cents  \  oz. 

by  Bremen  and  Hamburg  mail,  33  cents  i  oz. 

‘‘  by  French  mail,  33  cents  i  oz.,  66  cents  i  oz. 
To  Norway,  %  Prussian  closed  mail,  46  cents  i  oz. 

“  by  Bremen  or  Hamburg  mail,  38  cents  i  oz. 

“  by  French  mail,  33  cents  J  oz.,  66  cts.  ^  oz. 
To  Westindia  Islands,  (not  British,)  except  Cuba,  Turk’s 
Island,  Carthagena,  Honduras,  San  Juan,  (Nicaragua,) 
Santa  Martha,  Venezuela,  and  St.  Thomas,  34  cents  ^ 
oz.,  when  distance  from  mailing-office  is  under  2500 
miles,  and  44  cents  ^  oz.  when  distance  exceeds  2500 
miles, — prepaid. 

To  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  10  cents 
^  oz.  when  distance  is  not  over  3000  miles  from  line 
of  crossing,  and  15  cents  i  oz.  if  distance  exceeds 
3000  miles. 

To  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  New  Granada,  and  Mexico, 
10  cents  ^  oz.  when  distance  does  not  exceed  2500 
miles,  and  20  cents  if  distance  exceeds  2500  miles, — 
prepaid. 

To  Bogota  and  Buenaventura,  New  Granada,  18  cents  ^ 
oz., — prepaid. 

To  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Chili,  34  cents  ^  oz., — prepaid. 
To  Peru,  22  cents  ^  oz., — prepaid. 

To  West  Indies,  (British,  except  Turk’s  Island,)  10  cents 
i  oz.  if  distance  does  not  exceed  2500  miles,  and  20 
cents  ^  oz.  if  distance  exceeds  2500  miles, — prepaid. 
To  Sandwich  Islands,  New  South  Wales,  and  China,  by 
mail  to  San  Francisco,  thence  by  private  ship,  10  cents 
i  oz., — prepaid. 

The  Franking-Pbivilbge. — The  following  persons 
are  at  present  entitled  to  send  letters  through  the  United 
States  Mail  free  of  postage,  viz. : — The  President  and  ex- 
Presidents,  Vice-President  and  ex-Vice-Presidents,  Se¬ 
cretaries  of  the  Departments,  Postmaster-General,  and 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the  First  and 
Second  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury,  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  the  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  the  Quarter- 
ma.ster-General,  the  Inspector-General,  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Subsistence,  the  Paymaster-General,  the 
Chief  Engineer,  the  Surgeon-General,  the  Colonel  of 
Ordnance,  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast-Survey,  and  assist¬ 
ant  in  charge  of  the  office,  the  privilege  being  restricted 
to  letters  and  packages  relating  to  their  official  duties  ; 
those  sent  to  be  marked  or  stamped  “  official  business,”  and 
subscribed  by  the  officer  with  a  designation  of  his  office, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  alone,  this 
designation  may  be  subscribed,  under  their  direction,  by 
their  respective  chief  clerks;  each  postmaster,  letters 
and  packets  not  exceeding  a  half-ounce  in  weight;  each 
member  of  Congress,  delegates  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  included;  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  deputy  post- 
macters,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  $200  per  annum. 


have  the  franking-privilege  for  their  individual  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  not  for  family  and  friends.  Members  of 
Congress  receiving  documents  of  more  than  two  ounces 
in  weight  are  entitled  to  charge  the  excess  to  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  House  of  which  the  person  receiving 
the  same  is  a  member. 

All  publications  published,  procured,  or  purchased  by 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  on  a  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  may  be  sent  by  members  free  of  postage. 

Special  acts  of  Congress  have  severally  conferred  upon 
the  widows  of  Presidents  Madison,  Harrison,  and  Polk 
the  right  to  send  letters  through  the  post-office  free  of 
postage. 

The  Congressional  Globe  and  appendix  thereto  pass 
free  through  the  mails  so  long  as  published  by  order  of 
Congress,  the  Daily  Globe  excepted. 

Books,  maps  and  charts,  or  other  publications  entered 
for  copyright  may  be  sent  to  the  library  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  free  of  postage,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Postmaster-General. 


THE  SIZE  OF  THEATRES. 

La  Scala,  at  Milan,  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  with  forty- 
one  in  each  row ;  the  greatest  width  of  the  house  between 
the  boxes  is  seventy-two  feet;  the  distance  from  the 
front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  curtain  is  ninety-five  feet; 
the  width  between  the  eolumns  of  the  proscenium  is 
fifty-four  feet;  and  the  depth  of  the  stage  behind  the 
curtain  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  house  will 
hold  three  thousand  six  hundred  persons.  The  San 
Carlos,  at  Naples,  claims  to  be  of  equal  size  with  La 
Scala;  but,  although  the  general  dimensions  are  not 
much  smaller,  the  house  will  only  hold  three  thousand 
two  hundred  persons.  Her  Majesty’s  theatre,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  generally  considered  to  rank  next  in  size  to  La 
Scala.  The  Opera-House  in  Genoa  (Carlo  Felice)  holds 
three  thousand  persons ;  the  Pergola,  in  Florence,  two 
thousand  five  hundred.  The  Opera-House  in  Havana 
will  not  hold  over  two  thousand  eight  hundred  to  three 
thousand  persons.  The  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  was  said  to  hold  four  thousand  persons  when 
crowded.  The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  will 
seat  three  thousand  persons. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  size  of  opera-houses, 
in  square  feet,  give  the  whole  area  covered : — 


Academic,  at  Paris .  51,300 

Munich,  at  Munich .  49,800 

Imperial,  at  St.  Petersburg .  49,000 

La  Scala,  at  Milan .  40,300 

San  Carlos,  at  Naples .  39,800 

Carlo  Felice,  at  Genoa .  40,500 

Covent  Garden,  at  London  .  35,400 

Drury  Lane,  at  London .  33,100 

Academy  of  Music,  at  Philadelphia .  35,700 

Academy  of  Music,  at  New  York .  24,800 


Poor  Richard’s  Sayings. 

Too  much  plenty  makes  mouth  dainty. 

If  passion  drives,  let  reason  hold  the  reins. 

He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive,  himself  must  either 
hold  or  drive. 

The  wise  man  draws  more  advantage  from  his  enemies 
than  the  fool  from  his  friends. 

All  would  live  long,  but  none  would  be  old. 

Declaiming  against  pride,  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
humility. 

Neglect  kills  injuries.  Revenge  increases  them. 

Doing  an  injury  puts  you  below  your  enemy;  Re¬ 
venging  one  makes  you  but  even  with  him;  Forgiving 
it  sets  you  above  him. 

Most  of  the  learning  in  use  is  of  no  great  use. 

Great  good  nature  without  prudence,  is  a  groat  mis¬ 
fortune. 

Keep  conscience  clear,  then  never  fear. 

A  man  in  a  passion  rides  a  mad  horse. 


“GOOD  LORD,  DELIVER  ME!” 

The  following  quaint  lines  occur  in  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac  for  the  year  1734.  Probably  Franklin,  then 
twenty-eight  years  old,  was  himself  the  author  of  them. 

From  a  cross  neighbor,  and  a  sullen  wife, 

A  pointless  needle,  and  a  broken  knife ; 

From  suretyship,  and  from  an  empty  purse, 

A  smoky  chimney,  and  a  jolting  horse  ; 

From  a  dull  razor,  and  an  aching  head. 

From  a  bad  conscience,  and  a  buggy  bed ; 

A  blow  upon  the  elbow  and  the  knee, — 

From  each  of  these.  Good  Lord,  deliver  me !” 


Some  Husbands  do  so. — How  ?  The  habits  of  hns- 
bands  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  wives  are 
so  various  that  the  question  can  only  be  answered  by  in¬ 
dividual  specimens  of  each  mode. 

Some  husbands  never  leave  home  in  the  morning 
without  kissing  their  wives  and  bidding  them  “  good-by, 
dear,”  in  the  tone  of  unwearied  love ;  and,  whether  it  be 
policy  or  fact,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  fact,  and  those 
homes  are  generally  pleasant  ones, — provided  always 
that  the  wives  are  appreciative  and  welcome  the  disci¬ 
pline  in  a  kindly  spirit.  We  knew  an  old  gentleman 
who  lived  with  his  wife  for  over  fifty  years  and  never 
left  his  home  without  the  kiss  and  the  “  good-by,  dear.” 

Some  husbands  shake  hands  with  their  wives  and 
hurry  off  as  fast  as  possible,  as  though  the  effort  were  a 
something  that  they  were  anxious  to  forget,  holding 
their  heads  down  and  darting  round  the  first  corner. 

Some  husbands  say  only,  ‘‘Well,  wife,  I  am  going,” 
and  stixrt  at  the  word  “  Go,”  which  comes  to  them  from 
some  back  retreat. 

Some  husbands,  before  leaving  home,  ask,  very  ten¬ 
derly,  “What  would  you  like  for  dinner,  my  dear.'*” 
knowing  all  the  while  that  wives  will  select  something 
for  their  particular  tastes  ;  and  off  they  go. 

Some  husbands  wUl  leave  home  without  saying  any 
thing  at  all,  but  thinking  a  good  deal,  as  is  evinced  by 
their  turning  round  at  the  last  point  of  observation  and 
waving  an  adieu  at  the  pleasant  face,  or  faces,  at  the 
window. 

Some  husbands  never  say  a  word, — rising  from  the 
breakfast-table  with  the  lofty  indifference  of  a  lord,  and 
going  out  with  a  heartless  disregard  of  those  left  behind. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  their  wives  that  they  can  find 
sympathy  elsewhere. 

Some  husbands  never  leave  home  without  some  un¬ 
kind  word  or  look,  apparently  thinking  that  such  a 
course  will  keep  things  straight  in  their  absence. 

Then,  on  returning, — 

Some  husbands  come  home  jolly  and  happy,  unsoured 
by  the  world ;  some,  sulky  and  surly  with  its  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

Some  husbands  bring  home  a  newspaper  or  a  book, 
and  bury  themselves  for  the  evening  in  the  contents. 

Some  husbands  are  called  away  every  evening  by 
business  or  social  engagements ;  some  doze  in  speechless 
stupidity  on  a  sofa  till  bedtime. 

Some  husbands  are  curious  to  learn  of  their  wives 
what  has  transpired  through  the  day;  others  are  attracted 
by  nothing  short  of  a  child’s  tumbling  down-stairs  or 
the  house  taking  fire. 

“Depend  upon  it,”  says  Dr.  Spooner,  “that  home  is 
the  happiest  where  kindness  and  interest  and  politeness 
and  attention  are  the  rule,  on  the  part  of  husbands, — of 
course  all  the  responsibility  rests  with  them, — and  temp¬ 
tation  finds  no  footing  there.” 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  STATES. 

Maine  was  first  called  “  Marvooshen,”  but  about  1638 
took  the  name  it  now  bears,  from  Maine,  a  province  in  the 
west  of  France.  The  name  is  originally  derived  from  the 
Cenomanni,  an  ancient  Gallic  people.  New  Hampshire 
was  the  name  given  to  the  territory  granted  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  Captain  John  Mason,  by  patent, 
in  1639,  and  was  derived  from  the  patentee,  who  was 
Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire,  England. 


Vermont  is  from  verd,  green,  and  mont,  mountain. 
Massachusetts  was  named  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Roger  Williams  says  the  word 
signifies  “  blue  hill.”  Rhode  Island  was  so  called,  in 
1644,  in  relation  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

New  York  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  whom  this  territory  was  granted.  Pennsylvania  was 
called  after  William  Penn.  In  1664  the  Duke  of  York 
made  a  grant  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  it  received 
its  name  in  compliment  to  the  latter,  who  had  been 
governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey.  Delaware  was  so 
called,  in  1702,  after  Lord  de  la  Ware.  Maryland  was 
named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles 
L,  in  his  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore,  June  3,  1632. 
Virginia  wa.s  called  after  the  virgin  queen  of  England, 
Elizabeth.  The  Carolinas  were  named  by  the  French, 
in  honor  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  Georgia  was 
called,  in  1692,  after  George  11.  Louisiana  was  named 
after  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Florida  received  its  name 
from  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1512,  while  on  his  voyage  in 
search  of  the  fountain  of  youth.  He  discovered  it  on 
Easter  Sunday, — in  Spanish,  Pascue  Florida.  The  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  are  all  named 
from  their  principal  rivers,  and  the  names  are  of  Indian 
origin — excepting  perhaps  Kentucky — and  their  mean¬ 
ings  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Tennessee  is  said  to 
signify  a  Curved  Spoon ;  Illinois,  the  River  of  Men ; 
Mississippi,  the  Whole  River,  or  a  river  formed  by  the 
union  of  many.  Michigan  was  named  from  the  lake 
on  its  borders.  Iowa  is  an  Indian  name;  also  Texas, — 
signifying  “  Beautiful.”  California  was  thus  named  by 
the  Spaniards  at  a  very  early  day. 


Water  in  Channel-Ways  of  Various  Ports. 


Main  Tides. 

Spring  Tides. 

L.W. 

H.W. 

L.W. 

H.W. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

Portland,  Me.,  from  break- 

water  to  anchorage . 

16. 

24.8 

15.5 

25.4 

Do.  from  breakwater  to 

Mountjoy  Point . 

30. 

38.8 

29.5 

39.4 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — from 

the  Narrows  to  the  City 

45. 

53.6 

444 

53.4 

Boston— Main  Ship-Chan- 

nel,  Castle  Island . 

18. 

28. 

17.3 

28.6 

New  York  —  Gedney’s 

Channel . 

24. 

28.8 

23.6 

25.8 

“  North  Channel 

22. 

26.8 

21.6 

27.1 

“  South  Channel 

22.5 

27.3 

22.1 

27.6 

“  Main  do.  Sandy 

Hook . 

31. 

35.8 

30.6 

36.1 

Philadelphia — Main  Ship- 

Channel . 

20. 

26. 

19.6 

26.3 

Norfolk — Main  Ship-Chan- 

nel . 

23. 

25.5 

22.8 

2.3.8 

Charleston — Main  bar . 

11. 

16.3 

10.8 

17.1 

Savannah,  “  ...... 

11. 

17.5 

10.6 

18.2 

Mobile,  “  . 

21. 

22. 

20.7 

22.2 

N.  0. — Mississippi,  Delta... 

12. 

13.1 

11.8 

13.2 

Galveston . 

12. 

13.1 

11.7 

1.3.3 

San  Francisco . 

33. 

37. 

32.6 

37.4 

Columbia  River,  Oregon... 

24. 

30.5 

23.4 

30.9 

Poor  Richard's  Sayings. 

There  are  three  things  extremely  hard, — steel,  a 
diamond,  and  to  know  one’s  self. 

Hunger  is  the  best  pickle. 

He  is  a  governor  that  governs  his  passions,  and  a 
servant  that  serves  them. 

A  cipher,  and  humility,  make  the  other  figures  and 
virtues  of  tenfold  value. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  belly,  the  back  might  wear  gold. 

Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal 
more  saucy. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  and  what  you  are  worth  well 
know. 
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An  Estimate  of  the  Averag^e  Rates  of 
Wages  in  the  United  States. 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  mechanics 
get  $1  a  day;  laborers  are  paid  62  cents  a  day,  or  $12 
a  month.  In  1845,  in  Maine,  persons  employed  in 
sawing,  at  iron-works,  in  the  plaster-trade,  &c.  got  $1  a 
day,  working  12  to  14  hours.  Farm-laborers  had  board, 
and  $10  a  month.  At  the  Saco  Cotton-Works,  200  men 
and  1000  women  worked  12i  hours  per  day :  the  men 
had  $8  to  $12  a  month,  mechanics  $1  25  to  $2  a  day, 
women  $1  to  $2  per  week,  exclusive  of  board.  In  a  cotton- 
factory  in  New  Hampshire  1000  hands  worked  11  to  12 
hours,  and  were  paid  by  the  quantity  chiefly, — average 
75  cents  per  day. 

In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
mechanics  receive  $1  25  per  day,  or  $26  per  month; 
laborers  75  cents  per  day,  or  $12  to  $15  per  month.  In 
Lowell,  the  males  employed  in  the  cotton-mills  earn  80 
to  88  cents  a  day,  exclusive  of  board.  The  females 
earn  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  week.  In  1845,  at  Lowell, 
at  two  mills,  the  men  earned  $1,  women  50  cents, 
working  12  hours ;  at  another,  the  men  had  $1  50.  At 
rolling  and  nail  mills,  and  tobacco-works,  in  Mass.,  men 
had  $1;  the  same  at  woolen-works  in  Tolland  Co., 
Conn. 

In  New  York,  mechanics  earn  75  cents  to  $1  50  per 
day,  or  $20  to  $30  a  month ;  laborers’  wages  range  from 
60  to  75  cents  a  day,  or  $10  to  $12  by  the  month.  The 
rates  are  nearly  the  same  in  New  Jersey.  In  many 
branches  in  N.  Y.  State,  children  under  15  had  37^  cents 
per  day,  in  1845,  lads  of  20  had  62^  cents,  and  older 
men  $1,  women  50  cents.  At  the  Niagara  Flour-Mills, 
men  had  $30  a  month,  18  hours,  8  months.  At  Bufialo 
Tannery,  25  men  had  $18  a  month,  10  hours.  At 
Oriskany  and  other  woolen  factories.  New  York,  men 
averaged  88  cents,  women  47,  children  30 ;  and  at 
cotton-works,  $1  to  $1  25,  working  12  to  13  hours.  At 
tanneries,  Rochester,  men  had  $1,  worked  10  hours. 
In  1842  to  ’45,  farm-laborers  had  $10  a  month. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — mechanics,  per  day,  $1  to 
$1  25 — per  month,  $20 ;  laborers,  per  day,  50  cents — 
per  month,  $10.  In  the  Pennsylvania  iron-trade,  up  to 
1842,  wages  had  been  stationary  for  14  years.  In  some 
of  the  iron-foundries,  Ohio,  they  work  ten  hours. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, — -mechanics  $1  to 
$1  60  per  day — per  month,  $20  to  $30 ;  laborers,  per 
day,  50  to  75  cents — per  month,  $8  to  $l£ 

Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri— mechanics,  $1  50  to 
$2  per  day;  laborers,  75  cents  to  $1,  or  by  the  month, 
$10  to  $15.  W.  R.  May,  addressing  the  Patent-Office, 
in  1847,  from  Walworth  Co.,  Wisconsin,  says,  “Price 
of  farm-labor,  by  the  year,  $12  per  month ;  by  the  day, 
in  harvest,  $1  to  $1  50 ;  female  (domestic)  $1  per  week; 
mechanics,  average,  $20  per  month.” 

Maryland  and  Delaware — mechanics,  87  cents  to  $1; 
white  laborers,  50  to  75  cts.,  or  $10  a  month. 

Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia — white  mechanics,  $1  to  $1  50  per  day,  or  $25 
to  $40  a  month;  white  laborers,  50  cents,  (which  is 
under  the  New  England  and  New  York  averages,)  or 
$10  to  $12  by  the  month  ;  colored  mechanics,  $1  to 
$1  25  by  the  day,  $20  per  month,  or  $200  a  year; 
colored  laborers,  25  to  40  cents  a  day,  $5  to  $10  a 
month,  or  $60  to  $100  a  year.  An  agriculturist,  in  the 
Patent-Office  Report,  gives  $10  a  month  as  the  wages 
paid  to  good  field-hands  in  Newcastle  Co.,  Delaware, 
and  only  $6  to  $7  in  Kent  and  Sussex;  females,  to  do 
housework,  get  $1  60  to  $2  per  month,  and  sometimes 
$4  to  $5;  in  Dupont’s  factory,  girls  get  $18  a  month, 
and  mechanics’  wages  are  high.  In  Brooke  Co.,  Virginia, 
farm-laborers  were  scarce  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and 
wages  have  been  as  high  as  $15  to  $18  per  month  and 
board,  or  $100  to  $120  and  board  by  the  year. 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida — mechanics,  $1  60 
to  $2  50,  or  per  month,  $30  to  $50;  laborers,  50  cents, 
or  per  month,  $12  to  $15  and  found.  H.  Boyce  writes 
to  the  Patent-Office,  from  Parish  of  Rapides,  Louisiana, 
Nov.  10,  1847,  that  “the  labor  of  slaves  in  this  climate 
is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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These  are  seldom  hired  out  by  the  master.  The  wages 
of  a  man-slave,  when  so  hired,  are  now  about  $100  per 
annum,  and  of  a  woman  about  $80, — the  person  to  whom 
they  are  hired  also  supplying  food  and  clothing; 
mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  would  gain  from  $40  to 
$60  per  month,  according  to  skill,”  In  New  Orleans, 
at  the  Leeds  Foundry,  130  men  were  employed, — the 
mechanics  at  $2  50,  the  laborers  at  $1  50;  hours,  12  in 
summer,  10  in  winter. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi — mechanics,  $1  50  to  $2  per 
day;  $25  to  $10  per  month;  laborers,  25  to  50  cents,  or 
$12  to  $15  per  mouth ;  at  a  coarse-cotton  factory  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  20  black  men  had  $8  a  month,  and  4  white  me¬ 
chanics  $50;  hours,  8. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Of  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries. 

Congress  adopted  the  decimal  system  in  the  sub¬ 
division  of  moneys.  In  1836,  a  law  was  passed  for 
regulating  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Union,  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
supply  standards  of  weights,  of  length,  and  of  capa¬ 
city,  according  to  the  standards  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
Governors  of  States  and  revenue-collectors.  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  reported,  in  1821,  in  favor  of  the 
British  standards,  because  they  were  in  general  use,  and 
a  change  to  the  decimal  principle,  as  had  been  effected 
in  France,  would  be  attended  with  great  embarrassment. 
The  measure  of  time  and  circular  motion  is  the  same 
in  America  and  Europe.  The  Troy  weight  of  England 
was  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  for  weighing  coin  and  bullion. 
Our  apothecaries  compound  their  medicines  by  the  Troy 
lb.  and  a  subdivision  of  their  own.  The  Avoirdupois 
weight  used  in  England  is  also  our  legal  standard  for 
weighing  all  other  articles  bought  or  sold  by  weight. 
The  British  and  the  United  States  statute  acre,  square 
yard,  square  foot,  and  square  inch,  and  the  mile,  yard, 
foot,  and  inch,  are  the  same. 

Congress  retains  the  old  English  wine  gallon  as  a 
measure  for  liquids,  and  the  Winchester  bushel  for  grain, 
&c.,  but  England  has  abandoned  both,  and  substituted 
what  she  terms  the  imperial  measure,  whether  for  wines, 
beer,  other  liquids,  or  dry  goods  sold  by  measure.  Her 
imperial  gallon  is  exactly  1  l-5th  of  our  wine  gallon, 
and  measures  277.274  solid  inches;  our  Winchester 
gallon,  abandoned  by  her,  measuring  268.8,  or  about  8^ 
cubic  inches  less;  her  new  bushel  is  equal  to  1.032  of 
ours.  Heaped  measure  was  abolished  by  law  in  Scotland 
two  hundred  years  ago,  though  not  always  in  practice. 
McCulloch  calls  it  a  barbarous  custom.  England  re¬ 
cognises  it  in  recent  laws,  and  the  U.  S.  have  sometimes 
ordered  duties  to  be  collected  by  it. 

(U.  S.)  Troy  Weight. — 24  grains  make  1  penny¬ 
weight;  20  pennyweights,  1  ounce;  12  ounces,  1  pound. 
1  lb.  Troy  is  to  1  lb.  Avoirdupois  as  144  is  to  175;  or, 
6760  grains  make  1  lb.  Troy,  and  7000  grains  1  lb. 
Avoirdupois. 

(U.  S.)  Avoirdupois  Weight.  —  [1  dr.'>,chm,  or  27 
11-32  grains,  equal  1.7712  grammes;]  16  drachms  make 
1  ounce,  [equal  to  28.334  drachms;]  16  ounces,  1  pound; 
28  pounds,  1  quarter;  4  quarters,  1  hundred  weight; 
20  hundred  weight,  or  2240  pounds,  1  ton. 

In  Philadelphia  and  many  other  places,  2240  lbs. 
are  generally  considered  a  ton.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  unless  by  special  bargain,  2000  lbs.  are  a  ton. 
Sales  by  the  lb.  are  the  most  common  ;  nothing  is  sold 
by  the  cwt.  of  112  lb.  In  Avoirdupois,  7  lbs.  make  1 
clove  of  wool,  and  14  lbs.  1  stone.  A  pack  of  wool  is 
240  lbs.  In  Ohio,  when  sales  are  made  by  the  bushel, 
without  a  special  agreement,  the  following  are  the  legal 
weights  of  a  bushel : — Wheat,  60  lbs. ;  Indian  corn,  66  ; 
barley,  48 ;  oats,  39 ;  rye,  56 ;  flax-seed,  56 ;  clover- 
seed,  64.  Corn  is  usually  sold  in  the  Western  States  56 
lbs.  to  the  bushel.  In  Boston  53  lbs.  are  considered  a 
bushel  of  Western  corn. 

In  freights,  a  ton  (by  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  is  composed  of  8  barrels  of 
flour;  22  bushels  of  grain,  peas,  or  beans,  in  casks;  36 


bushels  of  grain  in  bulk,  or  European  salt ;  31  bushels 
W.  1.  salt  5  6  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  tallow,  or  pickled 
fish  j  200  gallons,  wine  measure,  of  oil,  wine,  brandy,  or 
other  liquors ;  29  bushels  of  sea-coal ;  40  cubic  feet  of 
square  timber,  oak  plank,  pine,  cotton,  wool,  and  bale 
goods ;  2000  lbs.  of  bar  or  pig  iron,  ashes,  and  all  other 
heavy  goods. 

(U.  S.)  Linear  Measure. — 3  barley-corns  make  1 
inch  ;  12  inches,  1  foot ;  3  feet,  1  yard ;  yards,  1  rod 
or  pole;  40  rods,  1  furlong;  8  furlongs,  1  mile.  A  hand  j 
is  4  inches ;  a  fathom,  6  feet ;  a  cubit,  1^  feet ;  69^  j 
statute  or  60  sea  miles,  1  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  ] 
earth:  3  miles,  1  league. 

Cloth  Measure. — 9  inches  make  1  quarter ;  4  quar¬ 
ters.  1  yard. 

(U.  S.)  Square  Measure. — 144  square  inches  make 
1  square  foot ;  9  sq.  feet,  1  sq.  yard ;  30i  sq.  yards,  1 
sq.  pole ;  40  sq.  poles,  1  rood ;  4  roods,  1  acre ;  640 
acres,  1  sq.  mile. 

(U.  S.)  Solid  Measure. — 1728  cubic  inches  make  1 
cubic  foot;  27  cubic  feet,  1  cubic  yard;  42  cubic  feet, 

1  ton  of  shipping ;  40  cubic  feet,  1  load  of  unhewn  tim¬ 
ber;  50  do.,  1  load  squared  do. 

(TJ.  S.)  Wine  Measure. — 4  gills  make  1  pint;  2  pints, 

1  quart ;  4  quarts,  1  gallon ;  31^  gallons,  1  barrel ;  63 
gallons,  1  hogshead ;  2  hogsheads,  1  pipe ;  2  pipes,  1 
tun. 

(U.  S.)  Dry,  or  Winchester  Measure. — 4  gills,  1 
pint  =  33.6  cubic  inches  —  0.55053  French  litres;  2 
pints,  1  quart  =  67  2-5  cub.  in.  =  1.10107  litres;  4 
quarts,  1  gallon  =  268.S  cub.  in.  =  4.4042S  litres;  2 
gallons,  1  peck  =  537.6  cub.  in.  =  8.808  litres;  4 
pecks,  1  bushel  =  2150.42  cub.  in.  —  35.2343  litres;  5 
quarters,  1  wey  or  load. 

■  The  Winchester  bushel  is  184  inches  wide  and  8 
inches  deep ;  it  contains  2150  2-5  solid  inches,  being 
47  1-5  less  than  the  imperial  bushel.  Of  wheat  the 
bushel  is  60  lbs.  The  barrel  of  flour  contains  5  Win¬ 
chester  bushels,  and  weighs,  net,  196  lbs.  The  barrel 
of  Indian  corn  contains  34  bushels.  The  weight  of  a 
gallon  of  molasses  is  usually  11  lbs.,  but  sometimes  10  | 
or  12.  i 

British  Imperial  (new)  Standard  Measure,  com-  ' 
PARED  WITH  Winchester  and  Wine  Measures. — Our  i 
extensive  dealings  with  England  make  it  useful  for  > 
business  men  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  the  imperial  measure  for  liquids  and  dry  goods 
and  our  Winchester  and  wine  measures,  which  latter 
were  formerly  used  in  England.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  uniform  weights,  measures,  and  coins  may 
soon  he  used  all  over  the  world. 

The  English  coal  bushel  was  a  quart  larger  than  our  I 
Winchester;  but  selling  coal  by  measure  caused  such 
extensive  frauds  that  it  was  abolished.  It  is  now  sold 
in  Britain  by  weight  only. 

By  the  imperial  standard,  adopted  in  England  in 
1825,  1  gill  is  =  to  8.665  solid  inches;  4  gills  —  1  pint; 

2  pints,  1  quart;  4  quarts,  1  gallon,  or  277.274  solid 
inches ;  2  gallons,  1  peck;  4  pecks,  1  bushel,  or  2218.191 
inches;  4  bushels  are  I'coom;  2  cooms,  (8  bushels,) 

1  quarter. 

The  quarter  of  wheat  is  equal  to  the  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  2240  lbs.  =  560  lbs. ;  70  lbs.  in  weight  are  an  English 
bushel  of  wheat,  while  60  lbs.  of  wheat  make  our 
bushel ;  so  that  the  U.  S.  wheat  bushel  is  just  6-7ths  of 
the  English  or  imperial,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  =  to  94  bushels  in  the  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  grain  gallon  measures  268.8  solid  inches  ; 
the  wine  gallon,  231  inches;  the  imperial  measures  277i 
inches  ;  36  of  our  wine  gallons  are  very  nearly  =  to  30 
imperial  gallons.  The  obsolete  English  ale  and  beer 
gallon  measured  282  cubic  inches. 

The  imperial  standard  gaUon  is  a  measure  that  will 
hold  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  pure  (distilled)  water, 
weighed  in  air  at  62°  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  being 
at  30°. 

This  is  the  unit  standard,  in  Britain,  of  capacity  for 
liquids,  ale,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  dry  goods  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  heaped  measure.  Our  Winchester  gallon 
weighs  9  lbs.  10  oz.  and  IJ  drachms  of  pure  water. 


1  Winchester  quarter  =  0.96945  of  an  imperial  quar¬ 
ter;  33  Winchester  quarters  =  31.99175  imp.;  98  Win. 
=  95.00581  imp.;  100  Win.  =  96.94470  imp. 


To  Reduce  the  Price  of  Wheat,  as  given  in  British  Neics- 
papers,  in  Sterling,  jjer  Imperial  Quar  ter,  to  Dollars 
and  Cents  per  U.  S.  Bushel. 

Reduce  the  price  per  quarter  into  dollars  and  cents, 
at  484  cts.  per  $,  and  divide  by  94,  (the  number  of  U.  S. 
bushels  in  an  imperial  quarter.) 

Example. — Required  the  price  of  wheat  per  U.  S. 
bushel,  in  Liverpool,  when  it  fetches  588.  6rf.  per  impe¬ 
rial  quarter. 

In  our  table  of  sterling  money  reduced,  £2  =  $9  68; 
188.  =  $4  35;  6(7.  =  12  cents  ;  these  added  =  $14  15, 
which,  divided  by  94,  gives  $1  514  as  the  rate  per 
bushel,  leaving  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  to  be  included 
where  greater  accuracy  is  essential. 


Table  of  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures, 

Reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  U.  S. 


AMSTERDAM. 

100  lbs.  1  centner . lbs. ..108.93 

Last  of  grain . bush...  85.25 

Ahm  of  wine . gal...  41.00 

Amsterdam  foot . ft....  0.93 

Rhineland  foot . ft...  1.03 

Amsterdam  ell . ft...  2.26 

EU  of  the  Brabant . ft...  2.30 

CHINA. 

Tael . oz...  14 

16  taels,  1  catty . lbs...  14 

100  catties,  1  picul . lbs...  1334 

FRANCE. 

Metre . ft...  3.28 

Decimetre  (1-lOth  metre) . inch...  3.94 

Yelt . gals...  2.00 

Hectolitre . gals...  26.42 

Decalitre . gals...  2.64 

Litre . pts...  2.11 

Kilolitre  . ft...  35.32 

Hectolitre . bush...  2.84 

Decalitre . qts...  9.08 

MUlier . lbs...  2.205 

Quintal . lbs. ..220. 54 

Kilogramme . lbs...  2.20 

NETHERLANDS. 

Ell . ft....  3.28 

Mudde  of  Zak . bush...  2.84 

Vat  hactolitre . gals...  26.42 

Kan  litre . pints...  2.11 

Poud  kilogramme . lbs...  2.21 

FLORENCE  AND  LEGHORN. 

100  lbs.,  or  1  cantaro . lbs...  74.86 

Moggio  of  grain . bush...  16.59 

BariUe  of  wine . gals...  12.04 

HAMBURG. 

Last  of  grain . bush...  89.64 

Ahm  of  wine . gals...  38.25 

Hamburg  foot . ft...  0.96 

EU . ft...  1.92 

NAPLES. 

Cantara  grosso . lbs. ..196.50 

Cantara  piccola . lbs. ..106.00 

Carro  of  grain . bush...  52.24 

Carro  of  wine . gals. ..264.00 

PORTUGAL. 

100  pounds . lbs. ..101. 19 

22  pounds  (1  arroba) . lbs...  22.26 

4  arrobas  of  22  pounds  (1  quintal) . lbs...  89.05 

Alquiere . bush...  4.75 

Mojo  of  grain . bush...  23.03 

Last  of  sMt . bush...  70.75 

Almude  of  wine . gals...  4.37 
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Foreign  Weights  and  Pleasures,  continued. 


PRUSSIA. 

100  pounds  of  2  Cologne  marks  each . lbs. ..103. 11 

Quintal,  110  pounds . lbs. ..113.42 

Scheffel  of  grain . . bush...  1.66 

Oftoar  of  wine . gals...  18.14 

Ell  of  cloth . ft...  2.19 

Eoot . ft...  1.03 


RUSSIA. 

100  pounds  of  32  laths  each . 

Chertwert  of  grain . 

Medro  of  wine . 

Petersburg  foot . 

Moscow  foot . 

Pood . . 

SPAIN. 

Quintal  or  4  arrobas . 

Arroba . . 

Arroba  of  wine . 

Tranega  of  grain . 

SWEDEN. 

100  lbs.  or  5  lispunds., . 

Kan  of  kan . 

Last . . 

Ell  of  cloth . 

Tables  for  the  Mutual  Conversion  of  United  States  and 
French  Weights  and  3Ieasures. 


1  yard . metres. ..0.91438 

5  yards . metres. ..4.57192 

9  yards . metres. ..8. 22945 

1  metre . yards. ..1.09363 

5  metres  . yards. ..5. 46817 

9  metres . yards. ..9. 84270 

1  lb.  avoirdupois . kilogrammes. ..0.45354 

6  lbs... . kilogrammes. ..2.26772 

9  lbs . kilogrammes. ..4.08190 

1  kilogramme . lbs.  avoirdupois. ..2. 20486 

6  kilogrammes . lbs. ..11. 02429 

9  kilogrammes . lbs. ..19.84371 


These  tables  serve  for  the  equalization  of  prices  as 
well  as  of  weights  and  measures,  but  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  latter:  for  example,  9  lbs.  =4.0819  kilogrammes; 
but  when  the  price  of  a  kilogramme  is  9  francs  or  shil¬ 
lings,  the  price  of  a  lb.  is  equal  to  4.0819  francs  or 
shillings. 

RULES  FOR  BUSINESS-MEN. 

I.  Take  advantage  of  modern  facilities,  and  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  in  a  single  day  as  required  weeks,  months, 
or  years  formerly. 

II.  Use  the  means  :  they  are  open  to  all. 

III.  Don’t  depend  upon  your  own  lungs  alone :  use 
the  lungs  of  the  Press. 

IV.  Don’t  depend  alone  upon  your  own  hands,  or  the 
labor  of  other  men’s  hands  :  use  steam-power. 

V.  Make  it  known  that  you  are  prepared  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

VI.  Confess  ignorance  in  regard  to  subjects  on  which 
you  are  uninformed  :  listen  and  learn. 

VII.  Be  silent  when  a  fool  prates :  he  will  cease  the 
sooner :  you  cannot  gain  by  converse. 

VIII.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  your  own  errors. 

IX.  Calculate  the  probabilities  of  the  future ;  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply  the  means  of  information. 

X.  To  compete  successfully  with  a  neighbor,  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  facilities  afforded  to  go  ahead. 

XI.  The  door  to  wealth,  respectability,  influence,  and 
honor  is  thrown  wide  open  to  all. 

XII.  Establish  yourself  on  the  broad  and  sound 
basis  of  integrity ;  conduct  your  business  with  intel¬ 
ligence  and  judgment. 

XIII.  He  who  arms  his  intent  with  virtue  is  invin¬ 
cible. 

XIV.  Trifle  not  with  serious  matters,  and  be  not 
serious  about  trifles. 

XV.  Wisdom  and  virtue  make  the  poor  rich  and  the 
rich  honorable. 


90.26 

5.95 

3.25 

1.18 

. ft... 

1.10 
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101.44 

25.36 

4.43 

1.60 

73.76 

4.42 

75 

1.95 

XVI.  There  are  looking-glasses  for  the  face,  but  none 
for  the  mind :  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  a  serious 
reflection  upon  one’s  self. 

XVII.  There  is  no  deep  or  hidden  mystery  to  be 
studied  or  practised  to  carry  on  business  successfully : 
on  the  contrary,  all  that  any  honest,  legitimate  concern, 
demanded  by  the  public  wants,  requires,  is  fair  judg¬ 
ment,  close  industry,  unwavering  integrity,  superior 
workmanship,  fair  prices,  and  to  do  better  by  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  if  possible,  than  others  in  the  same  business  can 
do  by  theirs, — and  give  it  publicity. 

XVIII.  Let  the  business  of  others  alone,  and  attend 
to  your  own. 

XIX.  Don’t  buy  what  you  don’t  want;  use  every 
hour  to  the  best  advantage,  and  study  even  to  make 
leisure  hours  useful. 

XX.  Find  recreation  in  looking  after  your  business, 
and  your  business  will  not  be  neglected  in  looking  after 
recreation. 

XXL  Buy  fair,  sell  fair,  and  take  care  of  the 
profits. 

XXII.  Should  misfortune  overtake  you,  retrench, — 
work  harder, — but  never  fly  the  track;  confront  difl5- 
culties  with  unflinching  perseverance :  should  you  then 
fail,  you  will  be  honored,  but  shrink,  and  you’ll  be 
despised. 

XXIII.  Consider  the  causes  of  the  good  standing 
of  some,  and  the  decline  and  fall  and  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  others,  and  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly. 

XXIV.  The  tricky,  deceitful,  and  dishonest  are  rarely 
prosperous,  for  when  confidence  is  withdra'wn,  poverty 
is  likely  to  follow. 

XXV.  With  the  preservation  of  an  upright  cha¬ 
racter,  if  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
cultivating  the  mind,  which  lie  in  every  one’s  way,  be 
properly  improved,  respectability,  influence,  and  perhaps 
wealth,  may  be  the  reward. 

XXVI.  Beflect  on  what  you  see  and  hear.  Set  your 
mind  at  work;  reason  with  candor;  weigh  well  and 
consider  for  yourself — decide  and  act. 

XXVII.  Be  civil  and  obliging  to  all ;  it  costs  nothing, 
and  is  worth  much. 

XXVIII.  Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by  any 
idle  reflections  the  silly  world  may  make  upon  you : 
their  censures  are  not  in  your  power,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  any  part  of  your  concern. 

XXIX.  Rest  satisfied  with  doing  well,  and  leave 
others  to  talk  as  they  will. 

XXX.  Never  regret  what  is  irretrievably  lost. 

XXXI.  Never  believe  that  which  seems  improbable. 

XXXII.  Never  expose  your  disappointment  to  the 

world. 

XXXIII.  Never  complain  of  being  ill  used. 

XXXIV.  Always  speak  well  of  your  friends;  but  of 
your  enemies  speak  neither  good  nor  evil. 

XXXV.  Treat  your  customers  as  your  friends,  by 
serving  them  in  the  best  manner. 

XXXVI.  Sell  at  small  profits, — for  cash, — and  make 
it  known  through  the  newspapers. 


ANTiaUITY  OF  BANKING. 

So  early  as  about  260  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
a  hanker  of  Sicyon,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Aratus  :  his  business  appears 
to  have  consisted  in  exchanging  one  species  of  money 
for  another.  The  money-changers  of  Judea,  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  temple  by  Christ,  were  most  probably 
of  the  description  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
parable  of  the  Talents ;  that  is,  such  as  made  a  trade 
of  receiving  money  in  deposit,  and  paying  interest  for 
it.  St.  Luke,  in  his  relation  of  the  same  parable,  expressly 
alludes  to  a  banking  establishment.  From  Judea,  the 
institution  of  banks  was  brought  into  Europe;  and  the 
Lombard  Jews  are  said  to  have  kept  benches,  or  banks, 
in  the  market-places  of  Italy,  for  the  exchange  of  money 
or  bills.  The  Bank  of  Venice,  which  was  the  first  found¬ 
ation  upon  an  enlarged  scale  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  was  established  about  the  year  1171,  under  the 
appellation  of  The  Chamber  of  Loans ;  and  the  contri- 


butors  to  a  forced  loan,  that  bad  been  raised  to  meet 
tbe  exigencies  of  a  Venetian  war  with  tbe  Emperors  of 
tbe  East  and  West,  were  made  creditors  of  tbe  Cbamber, 
from  which  they  were  to  receive  an  annual  interest  of 
four  per  cent.  At  what  period  the  knowledge  of  bank¬ 
ing  was  introduced  into  England  is  unknown, — though 
it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  to  have  been  within  a 
short  time  after  the  Conquest.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  tirst  practised  here  by  the 
Italian  merchants, — all  of  whom  who  were  engaged  in 
money  transactions  were  distinguished,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  by  the  name  of  Lombards,  or  Tuscans. 
These,  being  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  “became,” 
says  Anderson,  “  very  convenient  agents  for  the  popes,  who 
employed  them  to  receive  and  remit  the  large  revenues 
they  drew  from  every  state  which  acknowledged  their 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.”  Hence,  and  from  their  being 
employed  to  lend  the  money  thus  gathered  upon  interest, 
they  are  called  by  Matthew  Paris  the  “  Pope’s  mer¬ 
chants.”  We  learn  from  the  same  historian  that  some 
of  the  English  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  same 
agency,  and  “  sowed  their  money  to  make  it  multiply.” 
Henry  III.,  in  his  29th  year,  forbade  his  subjects  to  borrow 
money  from  any  foreign  merchants.  This  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  exactions  which  they  are  said  to  have 
committed.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  business  of 
banking  was  carried  on  by  the  drapers,  at  Barcelona, 
in  Spain,  as  it  was  in  after-ages  by  the  goldsmiths  of 
London. 


JAMES  FRANKLIN’S  ALMANAC. 

“  Poor  Job’s”  Almanac  for  1752 — the  year  in  which 
the  style  was  altered — was  “printed  by  James  Franklin,  at 
the  printing-office  under  the  town  school-house,”  New¬ 
port.  It  purported  to  be  “  by  Job  Shepherd,”  Philom., 
Newport.  In  this  almanac  the  month  of  September 
has,  in  the  margin,  the  figures  of  the  successive  days,  com¬ 
mencing  1,  2,  and,  after  leaving  a  blank  space  for  eleven 
days,  recommencing  with  14  and  continuing  to  the  30th. 
Shepherd  makes  the  following  happy  address  to  his 
readers : — 

“  Kind  reader,  you  have  now  such  a  year  as  you  never 
saw  before  nor  will  see  hereafter.  The  King  and  Par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  having  thought  proper  to  enact 
that  the  month  of  September,  1752,  shall  contain  but 
nineteen  days,  which  will  shorten  this  year  eleven  days, 
and  have  extended  the  same  throughout  the  British  domi¬ 
nions  ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  have  two  beginnings  to 
our  years,  but  the  first  of  January  is  to  be  the  first  day 
and  the  first  month  of  the  year  1752;  eleven  days  are 
taken  from  September,  and  begin  1,  2,  14,  15,  &c.  Be 
not  astonished,  nor  look  with  concern,  dear  reader,  at 
such  a  deduction  of  days,  nor  regret  as  for  the  loss  of  so 
much  time ;  but  take  this  for  your  consolation,  that  your 
expenses  will  perhaps  appear  lighter  and  your  mind  be 
more  at  ease.  And  what  an  indulgence  is  here  for  those 
who  love  their  pilloAvs,  to  lie  down  in  peace  on  the  second 
of  this  month,  and  not  perhaps  awake  or  be  disturbed  till 
the  fourteenth,  in  the  morning!  And,  reader,  this  is  not 
to  hasten  the  paj’-ment  of  debts,  freedom  of  apprentices 
or  servants,  or  the  coming  to  age  of  minors ;  but  the 
number  of  natural  days  in  all  agreements  are  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  All  Church  holidays  and  Courts  are  to  be  on  the 
same  nominal  days  they  were  before;  but  fairs,  after  the 
second  of  September,  alter  the  nominal  days,  and  so 
seemed  to  be  held  eleven  days  later.  Now,  readei', 
since  ’tis  likely  you  may  never  have  such  another  year 
nor  such  another  almanac,  I  would  advise  you  to  improve 
the  one  for  your  own  sake,  and  I  recommend  the  other 
for  the  sake  of  your  friend.  Poor  Job.” 

James  Franklix,  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  a 
printer  in  Boston  and  Newport,  where  he  died  in  1735. 
His  son  James  commenced  printing,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  about  the  time  when  this  almanac  was  pub¬ 
lished. 


Poor  Richard’s  Sayings. 

’Tis  a  well-spent  penny  that  saves  a  groat. 
Many  foxes  grow  gray,  but  few  grow  good. 


SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 

Mr.  Webster  wa.s  tbe  second  Secretary  of  State 
who  died  in  office;  Mr.  Up.^hur,  of  Virginia,  w:is  the 
first,  he  having  been  killed  by  an  explosion  on  board  of 
the  United  States  steam-frigate  Princeton,  February  23, 
1814.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  Secrctarie.s  of  State 
since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  in  1789  : — 

Appointed. 


Thomas  Jefferson . 

...  1789 

Edmund  Randolph . 

Timothy  Pickering . 

...  1795 

John  Marshall . 

...  1800 

James  Madison . 

...  1801 

Robert  »Smith . 

...  1809 

James  Monroe . 

...  1811 

John  Quincy  Adams . 

...  1817 

Henry  Clay . 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

...  1829 

Edward  Livingston . 

Louis  McLane . 

...  1833 

John  Forsyth . 

...  18,34 

Daniel  Webster . 

...  1841 

Abel  P.  Upshur . 

John  C.  Calhoun . 

...  1844 

James  Buchanan . 

...  1845 

John  M.  Clayton . 

...  1849 

Daniel  Webster . 

...  1850 

Edward  Everett . 

...  1852 

William  L.  Marcy . 

...  1853 

Lewis  Cass . 

DERIVATION  OF  THE  WORD  MUSTARD. 

The  mustard,  which  is 

the  companion  of  the 

cress  in 

salad,  is  the  sinajyis  alba  ; 

the  herb  that  jiroduces  the  flour 

of  mustard  is  the  sinapis  nigra,  whose  present  name  is 
derived  from  the  French  word  moutarde,  and  that  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  from  a  motto.  Philip  ll.,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
(who  acquired  the  name  of  le  Hardi,  or  the  Bold,  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,when  he  was  but  sixteen,)  granted  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  (or  an  augmentation  of  them)  to  the  city  of 
Dijon,  the  capital  of  his  duchy,  and  added  as  a  motto 
the  old  French  words,  "Moult  me  tarde,” — “It  seems  long 
to  me,”  or,  “I  long  much,” — signifying  his  regret  at  his 
absence  from  Dijon  while  he  was  Regent  of  France  during 
the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.,  his  nephew.  The  mustard  (or 
sinapis)  of  Dijon  and  its  environs  being  in  much  repute, 
the  dealers  in  that  article  stamped  the  motto  of  their  city 
on  the  pots  in  which  it  was  sold.  In  time  the  middle 
word  7ne,  either  for  brevity,  or  originally,  perhaps,  by 
accident,  was  omitted,  and  the  inscription  ran  “  7noult 
tarde  j”  then  the  words  joined  together  were  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  name  of  the  article,  as  moutarde  ;  and  hence  the 
English  “mustard.”  Philip  returned  to  his  beloved 
Dijon  to  rest.  On  his  death,  in  1404,  he  was  buried 
there,  in  the  Chartreuse,  which  he  had  founded. 


FEMALE  PRINTERS. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  appears  from  a 
printed  copy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitted  to  the  Convention  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1777,  by  John  Hancock,  and  bearing  his  signature,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  as  President  of  the  Congress  of 
1776,  was  originally  printed  by  Mary  Catharine  Goddard. 
There  were  women  in  those  days.  No  wonder  that 
glorious  Declaration  was  so  successfully  maintained  by 
the  gallant  spirits  of  the  Revolution. 

Although  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  it  was  not 
customary  to  employ  females  in  printing-offices,  yet  a 
woman  “master-printer”  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

IMargaret  Draper,  tbe  widow  of  Richard,  succeeded 
her  husband,  in  1774,  as  publisher  of  the  “Boston  News- 
Letter,”  and  conducted  its  concerns  herself  for  some  time. 
AVhen  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  Mrs.  Draper  left 
with  the  army  and  went  to  England,  where  she  received 
a  pension  from  the  Government. 

Anne  Catharine  Green  published  a  paper  in  Anna¬ 
polis,  Md.,  and  printed  for  the  colony  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 
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Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  above 
extract,  was  a  sister  of  William  Goddard,  the  first  printer 
in  Providence,  R.I.  He  published  the  “Maryland  Journal” 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution.  When 
Congress  superseded  the  British  Government  in  the 
management  of  the  post-oflice.  Dr.  Franklin,  being 
Postmaster-General,  appointed  Goddard  Comptroller 
and  Surveyor  of  the  Post-Roads.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  thus  engaged  in  public  aflFairs,  his  sister  ably 
conducted  the  concerns  of  the  printing-house.  The 
paper,  and  every  work  which  issued  from  the  press,  ap¬ 
peared  in  her  name.  She  kept  the  post-office  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  newspaper  untU  her  brother  resumed  it  in 
1784. 

There  were  women,  too,  in  earlier  times,  connected 
with  the  typographical  art  in  this  country.  A  printer’s 
wife  was  selected  by  an  English  author, — the  curious 
John  Dunton, — who  visited  Boston  in  1686,  as  a  model 
of  “the  best  of  wives.”  Mrs.  Green,  wife  of  Samuel 
Green,  printer,  of  Boston,  was  not  “only  a  loving,  a 
faithful,  and  an  obedient  wife,  but  an  industrious  wife 
too;  managing  that  part  of  her  husband’s  business 
which  he  had  deputed  to  her,  with  as  much  application 
and  dexterity  as  if  she  had  never  come  into  the  house; 
and  yet  she  managed  her  house  as  if  she  had  never 
gone  into  the  printing-house.”  In  summing  up  Mrs. 
Green’s  character,  Dunton  says,  “She  was  indeed  an 
extraordinary  woman;”  but,  he  very  properly  adds, 
“  her  husband  was  so  good  a  man  she  couldn’t  well  be 
otherwise.”  So  of  Mrs.  Wilkins,  a  publisher  in  Boston 
in  1686,  Dunton  says,  “  ’Tis  virtue  to  know  her,  wisdom 
to  converse  with  her,  and  joy  to  behold  her;  or,  to  do 
her  justice  in  fewer  words,  she  is  the  counterpart  of 
her  husband,  who  is  a  pious  man,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  Boston.” 

Anne  Franklin. — The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Rhode 
Island  wag  at  Newport,  in  1732.  James  Franklin,  a 
brother  of  the  Doctor,  was  publisher.  He  died  soon 
after,  and  his  widow  continued  the  business  several  years. 
She  was  printer  to  the  colony,  supplied  blanks  to  the 
public  offices,  published  pamphlets,  ka.  The  “  Newport 
Mercury,”  which  is  now  regularly  issued,  grew  out  of 
this  printing-office  in  1756,  and  is  now  the  oldest  paper 
in  the  country.  In  1745,  Mrs.  Franklin  printed  for  the 
Government  an  edition  of  the  Laws,  containing  340 
pages.  She  was  aided  in  her  office  by  her  two  daughters. 
They  were  correct  and  quick  compositors  and  very  sen¬ 
sible  women.  A  servant  of  the  house  usually  worked 
the  press.  Gregory  Dexter,  an  early  settler  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  sometimes  helped  her  when  she  had  a  large  job 
or  an  almanac  to  get  out.  It  seems  printing  with  type 
was  not  her  only  business.  Read  her  advertisement : — 

“The  printer  hereof  prints  linens,  calicoes,  silks,  &c. 
in  figures,  very  lively  and  durable  colors,  and  without 
the  ofiensive  smell  which  commonly  attends  linen  printed 
here.” 

Mrs.  Sarah  Goddard  was  also  a  printer  at  Providence 
in  1776.  She  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the 
widow  of  Giles  Goddard,  of  New  London.  She  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  many 
branches  of  literature.  She  had  the  management  of  a 
newspaper,  and  conducted  it  with  much  ability  for  two 
years,  when  John  Carter  associated  with  her,  under  the 
firm  of  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Bradford  was  the  widow  of  Andrew 
Bradford,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1742.  She  con¬ 
tinued  the  printing-business  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
retired  with  a  sufficiency  of  “worldly  lucre.” 

In  the  same  city,  Mrs.  Jane  Aitkin,  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  in  1802,  continued  the  business.  Her  repu¬ 
tation  was  high,  from  the  productions  which  issued  from 
her  press.  She  was  also  noted  for  her  correctness  in 
proof-reading. 

Mrs.  Zenger,  the  widow  of  John  P.  Zenger,  who 
published  the  second  newspaper  established  in  New 
York,  carried  on  the  business  for  years  after  his  death. 
She  was  a  modest  woman, — the  exact  reverse  of  her 
husband,  who  managed  to  have  many  libel-suits  on 
hand.  The  consequence  was,  Zenger  got  into  full  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  prisons  for  giving  utterance  to  his  liberal 
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views.  Mrs.  Zenger  conducted  the  “New  York  Weekly 
Journal,”  with  ability,  for  three  years,  until  1748. 

Mrs.  Mary  Holt,  widow  of  John  Holt,  and  publisher 
of  the  “New  York  Journal,”  in  1793  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  State.  This  paper  did  powerful  service 
during  the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Hassebotch, — The  first  printer  in  Baltimore  was 
Nicholas  Hassebotch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow, 
who  did  up  business  with  expedition.  In  1773,  amis¬ 
sionary  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  explaining  it  to  a  party 
of  Indians.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  “the  gospel,  the 
truth,  the  word  of  God.”  “  What !”  said  one  of  them, 
“did  the  great  All-Powerful  make  this  book  ?”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  missionary,  “it  is  his  work.”  The  Indian, 
taking  the  words  in  their  literal  import,  answered,  indig¬ 
nantly,  “  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  lie.  I  go  to  Balti¬ 
more  last  month,  when  I  see  Dutchwoman  make  him. 
The  Great  Spirit  want  no  Dutchman  to  help  him.” 

Mrs.  H.  Boyle  published  a  paper  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  in  1774.  It  favored  the  Crown,  and  lived  but  a 
short  time. 

Clementine  Bird  succeeded  her  husband  in  the  “  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gazette,”  in  1772.  T.  Jefferson  was  a  contributor. 
She  died  in  1775. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Timother,  after  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  1773,  continued  publishing  the  “  Gazette,”  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  She  conducted  the  press  two  years, 
when  her  son  took  it. 

Anne  Timother,  the  widow  of  the  son  of  Elizabeth, 
just  mentioned,  after  the  Revolutionary  War  ceased,  re¬ 
vived  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
elder  Timother.  It  had  been  discontinued  while  the 
British  troops  were  in  possession  of  Charleston.  She 
was  appointed  printer  to  the  State,  and  held  the  office 
until  1792. 

Mary  Crouch  was  the  widow  of  Charles  Crouch,  and 
was  born  in  Rhode  Island.  Her  husband  established 
a  paper  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Mrs.  Crouch  continued  the  paper  until  1780,  when 
she  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  and  took  her  press  and 
type  with  her.  She  published  a  paper  at  Salem  for 
some  years,  and  returned  to  Providence  with  a  purse 
sufficient  for  “creature  comforts”  during  her  life. 

Penelope  Russell  succeeded  her  husband  in  printing 
the  “  Censor,”  at  Boston,  in  1771.  She  was  a  very  in¬ 
dustrious  and  active  woman.  She  not  only  set  type, 
but,  while  at  her  ease,  invoked  her  muse,  and  put  up  typ)e 
on  tragical  events,  in  an  interesting  manner,  without 
any  written  copy. 

In  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Watson,  the  widow  of  Ebenezer 
Watson,  who  died  in  1777,  continued  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  “  Courant,”  at  Hartford,  for  two  years,  when  a 
gentleman  of  steady  habits  took  her  as  his  sleeping- 
partner.  The  “  Courant”  is  still  published. 

Poor  Richard's  Sayings. 

To  friend,  lawyer,  or  doctor  tell  plain  your  whole 
case. 

Nor  think  on  bad  matters  to  put  a  good  face: 

How  can  they  advise  if  they  see  but  a  part  ? 

’Tis  very  ill  driving  black  hogs  in  the  dark. 

In  Christmas  feasting,  pray  take  care; 

Let  not  your  table  be  a  snare. 

But  with  the  poor  God’s  bounty  share. 

Adieu,  my  friends,  till  the  next  year. 

Presumption  first  blinds  a  man,  then  sets  him  a-run- 
ning. 

Content  makes  poor  men  rich ;  discontent  makes  rich 
men  poor. 

Words  may  show  a  man’s  wit;  but  actions,  his  mean¬ 
ing.  _ 

Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. — In  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  much  of  the  land  of  St.  Peter,  at  West¬ 
minster,  was  seized  by  his  Majesty’s  ministers  and 
courtiers ;  but,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  that 
robbery,  they  allowed  a  portion  of  the  land  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul’s  church ;  hence  the 
phrase,  “  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” 


THE  MISSING  BOOKS  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE 

BIBLE. 

The  late  Isaac  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  prepared,  many 
years  ago,  an  account  of  fourteen  scriptural  books  that 
are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  A  more  complete  enumera¬ 
tion  has  since  been  made,  and  is  here  given. 

It  is  but  judicious  to  premise  that  these  missing  books 
never  occupied  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  not 
having  been  recognised  by  the  competent  judges  as  parts 
of  Divine  revelation  :  consequently,  except  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  their  loss  is  not  to  be  regretted.  This  fact 
is  adduced  to  guard  against  the  obvious  error  of  the 
title,  “  Missing  Books  of  Scripture.'’ 

1.  ‘‘  The  Book  of  the  Covenant.” — (Exod.  xxiv.  7.) 

It  has  been  included  among  the  lost,  but,  in  fact,  com¬ 
prises  the  injunctions  of  the  four  chapters  preceding.  I 

2.  ‘'The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord” — (Num.  xxi.  * 

14)  was  a  record  of  Jewish  battles,  which  Moses  was  . 
ordered  to  make  as  a  memorial,  (Exod.  xvii.  14,  16,)  to  j 
leave  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor,  | 
Joshua.  i 

3.  The  “  Enunciations,”  or  “  Proverbs.” — (Num.  xxi.  i 

27-30.)  These  were  supposed  to  be  books  of  an  age  ; 
before  Moses,  and  belonging  to  the  Patriarchal  Church,  1 
and  from  which,  in  part,  he  derived  materials  for  his  j 
writings.  ' 

4.  “The  Book  of  Jasher.” — (Josh.  x.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  i 

18. )  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of  I 

this  book.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  says  it  was  a 
collection  of  chronicles  of  Jewish  events,  and  of  direc-  ; 
tions  for  military  training.  The  work  now  sold  under  j 
this  title  is  a  forgery.  | 

5.  “  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  God.” — (Josh.  xxiv.  26.)  j 

This  is  the  book  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  the  | 
Pentateuch,  or  books  written  by  Moses.  > 

6.  “  The  Books  of  Solomon.” — (1  Kings  iv.  32,  33.)  ‘ 
These  were  the  “Proverbs,”  “Songs,”  “  Song  of  Songs,”  ^ 
Psalm  cxxvii.,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Animal  and  Vege-  j 
table  Kingdom,  which  last,  belonging  not  to  revelation 
but  to  philosophy,  is  lost. 

7.  “  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon.” — (1  Kings  I 

xi.  41.)  I 

8.  “The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish  King*,”  | 
(1  Kings  xiv.  29,)  which  include  “  Acts  of  Rehoboam ;”  ■ 
of  Abijam,  (xv.  7;)  Asa,  (xv.  23;)  Jehoshaphat,  (xxii.  i 
45 ;)  Joram,  (2  Kings  viii.  23  ;)  Joash,  (xii.  19;)  Ama-  ' 
ziah,  (xiv.  18 ;)  Azariah,  (xv.  6 ;)  Jotham,  (xv.  36 ;)  j 
Ahaz,  (xvi.  19;)  Hezekiah,  (xx.  20;)  Manasseh,  (xxi.  ! 
17;)  Amon,  (xxi.  25:)  Josiah.  (xxiii.  28;)  Jehoiakim,  ! 
(xxiv.  5.)  These  are  the  National  Records,  written  ; 
probably  as  follows : — 

Acts  of  David:  in  Book  of  Samuel  the  Seer,  Nathan 
the  Prophet,  and  of  Gad  the  Seer. — (1  Chron.  xxLx.  ! 
29.)  1 

Acts  of  Solomon :  in  Book  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  I 
Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  Visions  of  Iddo  the  | 
Seer,  and  Jeroboam  son  of  Nebat. — (2  Chron.  ix.  29.)  j 
Acts  of  Rehoboam :  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet,  j 
and  of  Iddo  the  Seer,  on  Genealogies,  (xii.  15.)  , 

Acts  of  Abijah  :  Story  of  the  Prophet  Iddo,  (xiii.  22.)  i 
Acts  of  Asa :  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  j 
(xvi.  11.)  j 

Acts  of  Jehoshaphat:  Book  of  Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  1 
(xx.  34.)  j 

Concerning  Joash  and  his  sons  ;  Story  of  the  Book  of  , 
the  Kings,  Ac.,  (xxiv.  27.)  j 

Acts  of  Amaziah :  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  Ac.,  ; 
(xxv.  26.)  •  ; 

Acts  of  Uzziah  :  by  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  (xxvi.  22.)  i 
Acts  of  Jotham:  his  Wars,  Ac. :  Book  of  the  Kings, 
Ac.,  (xxvii.  7.) 

Acts  of  Ahaz :  his  Wars,  Ac. :  Book  of  the  Kings,  Ac., 
(xxviii.  26.) 

Acts  of  Hezekiah  :  his  Goodness  :  Vision  of  Isaiah  the 
Prophet:  Book  of  the  Kings,  Ac.,  (xxxii.  32.) 

Acts  of  Manasseh :  Prayer,  Ac. :  Books  o‘f  the  Kings, 
Ac.,  (xxxiii.  18.)  j 

Prayer  of  Manasseh :  Savings  of  the  Seers,  (xxxiii. 

19. )  ‘  1 


9.  The  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
(1  Kings  xiv.  19,)  containing  Acts  of  Jeruboam  :  Nadab, 
(xv.  31;)  Baasba,  (xvi.  5:)  Elah,  (xvi.  14:)  Zimri, 
(xvi.  20;)  Omri,  (xvi.  27 ;)  Ahab,  (xxii.  39;)  Ahaziah, 
(2  Kings  i.  18;)  Jehu,  (x.  34;)  Jehoahaz.  ixiii.  8;) 
Joash,  (xiii.  12-14;  xv. ;)  Jeroboam,  (xiv.  28:)  Zacha- 
riab,  (xv.  11;)  ShallAm,  (xv.  15;)  Menahem,  (xv.  21 ;) 
Pekahiah,  (xv.  26;)  Pekah,  (xv.  31.) 

10.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles,  (of  Persia  and 
Media,)  (in  Esther  ii.  23 ;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  31 ;  x.  2.) 

All  the  above  books  were  civil  records  of  the  Jewish, 
Israelitish,  and  Persian  realms,  from  which,  in  part,  our 
present  historical  books  of  Scripture  were  compiled,  and 
to  which  they  could  appeal  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
facts*quoted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  trans¬ 
lated  hook  is  not  ahcaye  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
a  book  in  the  modern  usage :  it  is  often  rendered  roll, 
volume,  record,  list,  Ac. 

11.  St.  Paul’s  lost  epistle  to  Corinth. — (1  Cor.  v.  9.) 
There  is  no  lost  epistle.  The  original  may  be  rendered 
in  this  verse,  “I  have  written  to  you  in  this  epistle,” 
and  may  be  regarded  as  anticipative  of  what  follows. 

12.  An  epistle  to  Ephesus. — (Ephes.  iii.  3.)  The 
words  of  this  verse  refer  to  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
contains  the  “  few  words”  alluded  to. 

13.  The  epistle  from  Laodicea. — (Col.  iv.  16.)  No 
epistle  of  the  Laodiceans  is  here  alluded  to,  but  one 
which  was  written  by  the  apostle  to  the  churches  gene¬ 
rally, — a  circular  epistle,  which  we  have  in  our  Bibles 
under  the  title  of  the  “Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,”  and 
which  the  Laodiceans  had  in  their  possession,  and  had 
sent  to  Colosse,  probably  by  the  same  bearer  who  had 
carried  the  epistle  which  St.  Paul  directed  to  them. 

14.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch. — (Jude  14.)  This  is 
generally  believed  to  be  a  forgery,  which  probably  con¬ 
tained  several  facts.  Dr.  Bloomfield  states  that  there  is 
■proof  that  there  was  an  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch, 
from  which  the  verse  in  Jude  was  cited,  and  which, 
having  been  lost  for  ages,  has  lately  been  recovered  in 
an  Ethiopic  version. 


HORSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  horses  brought  into  any  part  of  the  territory 
at  present  embraced  in  the.United  States  were  landed  in 
Florida,  by  Cabeca  de  Yeca,  in  1527,  forty-two  in  ntim- 
ber, — all  of  which  perished  or  were  otherwise  killed.  The 
next  importation  was  also  brought  to  Florida,  by  De 
Soto,  in  1539.  In  1608  the  French  introduced  the  horse 
into  Canada.  In  1609  the  English  landed  at  James¬ 
town,  in  Virginia,  having  seven  horses  with  them.  In 
1629  Francis  Higginson  imported  horses  and  other 
domestic  animals  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
In  1625  the  Dutch  Company  imported  horses  into  New 
York.  In  1750  the  French  of  Illinois  were  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  number  of  horses. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1850,  there  were 
4,335,358  horses  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those 
in  cities,  which  were  not  returned.  The  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  those  animals  in  the  United  States  constitute 
a  proportion  of  one  to  five  of  the  inhabitants.  New  York 
has  one  horse  to  seven  persons;  Pennsylvania,  one  to 
six  and  six-tenths;  Ohio,  one  to  four;  Kentucky,  one 
to  three  free  inhabitants.  In  Ohio  and  the  new  States 
of  the  Northwest  the  increase  of  horses  has  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  population. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  that  in  Great  Britain,  A 
recent  report  in  France  shows  that  there  are  in  that 
country  3,200,000  horses. 


Poor  Richard's  Sayings, 

Alas  that  heroes  ever  were  made ! 

The  Plague  and  the  Hero  are  both  of  a  trade : 
Yet  the  Plague  spares  our  goods, 

Which  the  Hero  does  not; 

So  a  plague  take  all  heroes. 

And  let  their  fames  roL 
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OEIGIN  OF  MULES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Uro.v  Wayliington’s  first  retirement,  in  1783,  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  defective  nature  of  the  working- 
nuimals  employed  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  set  about  remedying  the  evil  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mules  instead  of  horses,  the  mule  being  found 
to  live  longer,  be  less  liable  to  disease,  require  less  food, 
and  in  every  respect  to  be  more  serviceable  and  econo¬ 
mical  than  the  horse,  in  the  agricultural  labor  of  the 
Southern  States.  Up  to  the  year  1773,  scarcely  any 
mules  were  to  be  found  in  the  America, n  Coiifederjition  : 
a  few  had  been  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  but  they 
were  of  diminutive  size  and  of  little  value.  So  soon  as 
the  views  on  this  subject,  of  the  illustrious  farmer  of 
Mount  Vernon  were  thrown  abroad,  he  received  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  the  King_of  Spain  of  a  jack  and  two  jennies, 
selected  from  the  royal  stud  at  Madrid.  The  jack,  called 
the  “  Royal  Gift,”  was  sixteen  hands,  of  a  gray  color, 
hea%nly  made,  of  a  sluggish  disposition. 

At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  sent  out  a 
jack  and  jennies  from  the  island  of  Malta.  This  jack, 
called  the  Knight  of  Malta,”  was  a  superb  animal, 
black  color,  with  the  form  of  a  stag  and  the  ferocity  of 
a  tiger.  Washington  availed  himself  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  two  jacks  by  crossing  the  breeds,  and  hence 
obtained  a  favorite  jack,  called  Compound,”  which 
animal  united  the  size  and  strength  of  the  “  Gift”  with 
the  courage  and  activity  of  the  “  Knight.”  The  jack 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon,  if  we  mistake  not,  early  in 
1788.  The  General  bred  some  very  superior  mules  from 
his  coach-mares,  sending  them  from  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose.  In  a  few  yeai'S  the  estate  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  became  stocked  with  mules  of  superior  order,  rising 
to  the  height  of  sixteen  ha,nds,  and  of  great  power  and 
usefulness,  one  wagon-team  of  four  mules  selling  at  the 
sale  of  the  General’s  eifects  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  no  proportion  of  Washington’s  various  labors  and 
improvements  in  agriculture  was  he  so  particularly  en¬ 
titled  to  be  hailed  as  a  public  benefactor  as  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mules  in  farming-labor,  those  animals  being 
at  this  time  almost  exclusively  used  for  farming-pur¬ 
poses  in  the  Southern  States. 


FEANKLIl  EOBBED. 

The  following  ancient  reminder  that  Franklin  was 
formerly  of  the  people,  and  wore  unmentionables  and 
ruffles,  is  found  in  an  old  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
February  22,  1739.  In  the  glory  that  is  thrown  about 
great  men  we  are  apt  to  forget  their  humanity  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  small-clothes. 

“  Stolen,  on  the  15th  inst.,  by  one  William  Lloyd,  out 
of  the  house  of  Benj.  Franklin,  an  half-worn  Sagathee 
Coat,  lined  with  Silk,  four  fine  homespun  Shirts,  a  fine 
Holland  Shirt,  ruffled  at  the  hands  and  bosom,  a  pair 
of  black  broadcloth  Breeches,  new  seated  and  lined 
with  Leather,  two  pair  of  good  worsted  Stockings,  one 
a  dark  color,  and  the  other  a  lightish  blue,  a  coarse 
Cambric  Handkerchief,  marked  with  an  F  in  red  Silk, 
a  new  joair  of  Calf  Skin  Shoes,  a  Boy’s  new  Castor 
Hat,  and  sundry  other  Things. 

‘‘N.  B. — The  nthxd  Lloyd  protends  to  understand  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  has  been  a  School-master.  He  is  an 
Irishman,  about  30  Years  of  Age,  tall  and  slim.  Had 
on  a  lightish  Coloured  Great  Coat,  red  Jacket,  a  pair  of 
black  silk  Breeches,  an  old  felt  Hat  too  little  for  him 
and  sewed  on  the  side  of  the  Crown  with  white  Thread, 
and  an  old  dai-k  colored  Wig :  but  may  perhaps  wear 
some  of  the  stolen  Cloaths  abov#  mentioned. 

“Whoever  secures  the  said  Thief  so  .that  he  maybe 
brought  to  Justice,  shall  have  Thirty  Shillings  Reward, 
and  reasonable  charges  paid  by 

*^B.  Feanklin.” 


Poor  Richard’s  Sayings. 

Finikin  Dick,  cursed  with  nice  taste, 

Ne’er  meets  with  good  dinner,  half  starved  at  a  feast. 
Suspicion  may  be  no  fault,  but  showing  it  may  be  a 
great  one. 
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WINTERS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  good  old  winters  are 
curious.  In  the  year  401,  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely 
frozen  over.  In  768,  not  onlj'-  the  Black  Sea,  but  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  were  frozen  over;  the  snow 
in  some  places  rose  fifty  feet  high.  In  822,  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe — the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  &c. — were  so 
hard  frozen  as  to  bear  heavy  wagons  for  .a  month.  In 
860,  the  Adriatic  was  frozen.  In  991,  every  thing  was 
frozen  ;  the  crops  totally  failed,  and  famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence  closed  the  year.  In  1067,  most  of  the  travellers  in 
Germany  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads.  In  1133,  the 
Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea ;  the  wine-casks 
were  burst,  and  even  the  trees  split,  by  the  action  of  the 
frost,  with  immense  noise.  In  1236,  the  Danube  was 
frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  remained  long  in  that  state. 
In  1316,  the  crops  wholly  failed  in  Germany;  wheat, 
which  some  years  before  sold  in  England  at  six  shillings 
the  quarter,  rose  to  £2.  In  1339,  the  crops  failed  in 
Scotland,  and  such  a  famine  ensued  that  the  poor  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  grass,  and  many  perished  miserably 
in  the  fields.  The  successive  winters  of  1432-3.3-34  were 
uncommonly  severe.  It  once  snowed  forty  days  with¬ 
out  interruption.  In  1468,  the  wine  distributed  to  the 
soldiers  in  Flanders  was  cut  with  hatchets.  In  1684, 
the  winter  was  excessively  cold.  Most  of  the  hollies 
were  killed.  Coaches  drove  along  the  Thames,  the  ice 
of  which  was  eleven  inches  thick.  In  1709  occurred 
the  cold  winter.  The  frost  penetrated  three  yards  into 
the  ground.  In  1716,  booths  were  erected  and  fairs 
held  on  the  Thames.  In  1744  and  1745,  the  strongest 
ale  in  England,  exposed  to  the  air,  was  covered,  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes,  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
In  1809,  and  again  in  1812,  the  winters  were  remarkably 
cold.  In  1814,  there  was  a  fair  on  the  frozen  Thames. 


WASHINGTON  AND  IRVING. 

Washington  Irving  said  recently  that  he  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  Gen.  Washington  in  New  York,  when  ho 
was  a  child  five  years  of  age.  The  General  was  passing 
through  the  street,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  in  which 
was  young  Irving,  attended  by  his  nurse,  an  honest 
Scotchwoman.  The  woman  forced  her  way  up  to  the 
General,  leading  her  child  by  the  hand,  and,  approach¬ 
ing,  addressed  him  “  Your  honor,  here  is  a  bairn  that 
is  called  after  you.”  The  General  paused,  and,  placing 
his  hand  upon  the  boy’s  head,  gave  him  his  blessing. 
Mr.  Irving  states  that  he  has  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  whole  scene,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1787. 


MEDICAL  FACTS. 

The  first  permanent  hospital  was  established  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1752,  and  was  aided  by  a  grant  of  £2000 
from  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Its  establishment  was 
owing  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  who  be¬ 
came  its  superintendent,  and,  we  believe,  the  first  clinU 
cal  lecturer  on  medicine  in  America. 

The  first  medical  school  was  commenced  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1768,  which  was  closed  during  the  Revolution. 

The  first  medical  degrees  conferred  in  America  were 
by  King’s  College,  New  York,  in  1769. 

The  first  medical  work  was  “A  Brief  Guide  on  Small- 
Pox  and  Measles,”  by  Thomas  Thatcher,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  published  1677. 

Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  first  introduced  tho 
practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  into  the  coun- 
trjq  by  inoculating  his  own  son,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  two  colored  servants.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1721,  only  two  months  after  the  inoculation  o-f  tho 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  the 
first  that  was  practised  in  England,  and  certainly  be¬ 
fore  any  knowledge  of  the  latter  case  could  have  reached 
Boston.  Dr.  Beekman  Van  Buren,  as  physician  to  the 
alms-house,  was  the  first  physician  (saj^s  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis)  who  introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox  into  Now  York  public  institutions. 

In  1781  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  in¬ 
corporated,  being  the  first  medical  society  formed  in 
America. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER.  ! 

• 

Some  years  ago,  among  the  effects  of  a  deceased  book¬ 
seller  on  which  the  Attic  dust  had  been  gathering  in 
regular  strata  for  half  a  century,  we  happened  to  spy  a 
little  bundle  of  ?\ew  England  Primers,  tied  loosely  to¬ 
gether  with  a  moth-eaten  string.  Xot  Archimedes 
springing  from  the  bath,  nor  California  hombre,  ever 
shouted  “Eureka!”  in  greater  glee.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  as  pleasant  as  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
in  mathematics,  quite  as  valuable  for  the  time-being  as 
any  of  the  dust  of  ass-eared  Midas.  Bound  in  boards, 
(literally  so.)  sheepskin  back,  cover  blue  as  the  blue  laws,  , 
— “in  Adam’s  fall  we  sinned  all,”  “John  Rogers” — 
surely  this  is  the  veritable  book  for  which  our  antiqua¬ 
rian  eyes  have  been  seeking  but  in  vain.  Instantly  the 
York  shillings  were  forthcoming  and  the  prize  was  our  ' 
own.  IVe  considered  ourselves  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
regular,  genuine,  bona  fide,  Simon  Pure,  Yew  England 
Primer.  As  such,  we  exhibited  it  to  some  of  our  lite¬ 
rary  friends;  five  of  the  copies  we  thus  distributed  also, 
assuring  the  thankful  recipients  thereof  that  the  famous 
gallery  of  alphabetical  pictures  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  taken  from  the  original  blocks.  Recently,  however, 
and  somewhat  to  our  chagrin,  we  have  made  another  ; 
discovery, — viz.,  that  we  were  most  egregiously  mistaken,  j 
That  edition  of  the  Primer,  compared  with  an  earlier  | 
one,  is  little  better  than  a  wooden  nutmeg.  The  “  Im¬ 
primatur”  for  it  never  should  have  been  given,  nor  any  i 
subsequent  edition  been  allowed  by  “Act  of  Congress.”  i 
The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for 
opening  our  eyes  in  this  matter  is  Mr.  Ira  Webster,  of 
Boston.  To  each  of  the  thousand  graduates  of  Yale 
and  sister  institutions  present  at  the  third  semi-centen¬ 
nial  celebration,  at  Yew  Haven,  August  14,  1S50,  he  has 
recently  sent  by  mail  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  oldest 
copy  of  the  Primer  of  which  we  now  have  any  know¬ 
ledge.  Yo  other  complete  and  correct  edition  has  been 
printed  for  more  than  fifty  years.  “All  other  reprints,” 
says  Mr.  Livermore,  “have  been  completely  altered — 
modernized — from  the  original,”  and,  like  most  such 
alterations,  we  might  add,  much  more  for  the  worse  than 
the  better.  For  example,  the  last  genuine  edition  of 
1777  contains  as  a  frontispiece  an  of  “The  Honor¬ 
able  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  President  of  the  American 
Congress,” — whether  vera  or  not  is  another  matter.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  later  edition,  printed  by  James  Loring, 
is  the  picture  of  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  kneeling 
down  back  to  back,  and  saying  their  prayers,  out  of  a 
hook.  Both  for  political  and  other  reasons,  we  would 
much  prefer  that  the  man  “whose  signature  could  be 
seen  across  tne  Atlantic,”  and  who  presided  over  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  Congress,  should  still  continue  to  preside 
over  the  American  primer  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
to  remote  posterity.  If  the  boldness  of  his  signature 
makes  us  think  now,  as  the  length  of  his  pnrse  made 
others  think  then,  more  highly  perhaps  than  we  ought  to 
think  of  him  in  comparison  with  other  signers,  the  effigy 
aforesaid  was  an  honor  to  which  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Boston  he  was  justly  entitled,  and  consequently  one  of 
which  he  was  very  unjustly  deprived.  This  modernizing 
process  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  can  scarcely 
be  credited,  except  as  it  is  seen  in  actual  comparison. 
We  can  almost  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  some 
such  conversation  as  the  following  between  the  publisher 
of  the  wooden-nutmeg  edition  and  his  man  of  all  work,  as 
they  were  about  getting  up  a  “  new  and  popidar  edition” 
of-the  Yew  England  Primer. 

“  To  be  sure,”  says  the  former,  “  we  must  retain  the 
‘Shorter  Catechism,’  or  it  will  be  no  primer  at  all.  We 
must  have  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  and  Dr.  Watt’s  Cradle  Hymn,  and  the  ‘alphabet 
of  lessons  for  youth,’  and  the  ‘burning  of  John  Rogers.’ 
But  then  we  can  leave  out  the  other  catechisms,  or  ‘Spi¬ 
ritual  Milk  for  American  Babes,  drawn  out  of  the  Breasts 
of  both  Testaments  for  their  Souls’  Nourishment,  by  John 
Cotton,’  which  occupies  ten  pages.  We  can  leave  out 
the  poetical  ‘Dialogve  between  Christ,  Youth  and  The 
Devil,’  which  occupies  nine  pages  more.  People  won’t 
miss  poetry.  We  can  leave  out  also  the  long  ‘Advice  of 


John  Rogers  to  his  Children.’  which  occupies  six  pages. 
While  we  are  about  it,  too,  we  nsizh:  as  well  leave  out  •  the 
Creed,’ part  of  the  vers  s  tor  children,  the  ‘Li.-  t  J  Proper 
Yames  of  Men  and  Women  t  >  teach  children  to  sj  eli  their 
own,’  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clapp's  ‘A'lvicc  to  ChiMren.’ 

“Very  well,”  says  the  man  of  all  work:  "it  shall  bo 
done.”  “But,”  continues  the  publisher.  “I  am  not  al¬ 
together  satisfied  with  the  rhyming  alphabet:  to  make 
it  popular,  we  must  modernize  it:  it  is  too  serious.  A. 
‘In  Adam’s  fall,  we  sinned  all.’  We’ll  let  that  stand: 
only  in  the  picture  we  will  have  Adam  and  Eve  on  the 
same  side  of  the  tree.  B.  ‘Heaven  to  find,  the  Bible 
mind.’  Alter  that.  *  Thy  life  to  mend.  God's  book  attend !’ 
C.  ‘Christ  crucified,  for  sinners  died.’  That’s  a  gloomy 
picture,  and  there  are  some  who  won’t  like  the  sentiment. 
Alter  that,  ‘The  Cat  doth  play,  and  after  slay.’  Very 
good:  that  will  please  the  children.  D.  ‘The  Deluge 
drowned  the  earth  around.’  Some  folks  don't  believe  in 
a  universal  deluge.  Alter  that,  *  A  Dog  will  1>ite  a  thief 
at  night.’  E.  ‘Elijah  hid,  by  ravens  fed.’  There’s  a  mi¬ 
racle  about  that.  Give  us  something  else.  ‘The  Eagle’s 
flight  is  out  of  sight.’  Good!  F.  ‘ The  judgments  made 
Felix  afraid.’  Too  much  theology.  ‘The  idle  Fool  is 
whipped  at  school.’  Very  well.  G.  ‘As  runs  the  Glass, 
man's  life  doth  pass.’  H.  ‘Aly  book  and  He:xrt  shall 
never  part.’  J.  ‘Job  feels  the  rod,  yet  blesses  God.'  K. 
‘Proud  Korah’s  troop  was  swallowed  up.’  Let  them 
stand.  L.  ‘Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  saw  fiery  shower  on  Soduni 
pour.’  Change  this.  ‘The  Lion  bold,  the  Lamb  doth 
j  hold.’  M.  ‘Moses  was  he  who  Israel’s  host  led  through 
the  sea.’  Too  much  Bible.  ‘The  Moon  gives  light  in 
time  of  night.’  N.  ‘Noah  did  view  the  old  world  and 
new.’  Alter.  ‘Nightingales  sing  in  time  of  Spring.’ 
0.  ‘Young  Obadias,  David,  Josias,  all  were  pious.’  Alter 
;  again.  ‘The  roval  Oak.  it  w.as  the  Tree  that  saved  his 
i  royal  majesty.’  Quite  a  flourish,  that  I  P.  ‘  Peter  denied 
i  his  Lord  and  cry'd.’  Q.  ‘  Queen  Esther  sues  and  saves 
the  Jews.’  Try  another  flourish.  ‘  Queen  Esther  comes 
!  in  royal  state,  to  save  the  Jews  from  dismal  fate.’  R. 
i  ‘Young  pious  Ruth  left  all  for  truth.’  Try  your  hand 
!  once  more.  ‘Rachel  doth  mourn  for  her  first-born.’  S. 

'  ‘Young  Samuel  dear,  the  Lord  did  fear.’  ‘Samuel 
:  anoints  when  God  appoints.’  T.  ‘Young  Timothy 
!  learned  sin  to  fly.’  ‘Time  cuts  down  all,  both  great  and 
small.’  V.  ‘Vashti  for  pride  was  set  aside.’  U.  ‘Uriah's 
I  beauteous  wife  made  David  seek  his  life.’  W.  ‘  Whales 
I  in  the  sea,  God's  voice  qbey.’  X.  ‘  Xerxes  did  die.  and 
I  so  must  I.’  ‘Xerxes  the  great  did  die,  and  so  must  you 
I  and  I.’  Y.  ‘While  Youth  do  cheer,  death  maybe  near.’ 
‘Youth  forward  slips,  death  soonest  nips.’  Z.  ‘Zaccheus 
he,  did  climb  the  tree,  his  Lord  to  see.”’ 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  may  well  suppose  that 
j  the  original  alphabet  was  so  miserably  altered.  Every 
!  rhyme  in  the  edition  of  1777  has  a  meaning,  and  a  re- 
:  ligious  meaning  too.  It  is  simple  and  appropriate ;  liable 
‘  to  no  ridicule,  to  no  exception, — which  is  more  than  we 
I  can  say  of  some  of  the  rhymes  and  pictures  of  the  nut- 
.  meg  edition.  Manv  thanks  to  Mr.  AVebster  for  bringing 
I  back  the  true  reading  of  the  text.  Many  t'nanks  to  him 
i  for  enabling  some  of  those  who  in  carlv  davs  studied 
I  the  primer,  to  settle  their  long-continued  controversies 
I  as  to  what  it  really  did  teach.  And  most  thanks  of  all 
j  to  him  for  enabling  us  to  decide  by  actual  inspection  of 
:  the  “cut”  that  the  "nine  small  children”  of  John  Rogers, 
]  “and  one  at  the  breast,”  means  ten  children  in  all.  The 
nutmeg  edition  only  gives  him  nine. 


Poor  Pi  chard’s,  Sayi  ngs. 

j  To  lead  a  virtuous  life,  my  friend, 

And  get  to  heaven  in  season. 

I  You’ve  so  much  more  need  of  faith 

'  As  you  have  less  of  reason. 

The  heathens  when  they  died  went  to  bed  without  a 
'  candle. 

Knaves  and  nettles  are  akin :  stroke  them  kindly,  yet 
I  they  sting. 

j  Life,  with  fools,  consists  in  drinking;  with  the  wise 
;  man,  living’s  thinking. 

i  Liberality  is  not  giving  much,  but  giving  wisely. 
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THE  aUAKERS. 

Their  Yearly  Meetings,  Divisions  and  History. 

At  stated  times,  in  the  spring  months,  there  are  con¬ 
vened  in  Pennsylvania  the  two  divisions  of  Quakers, 
or  Friends,  called  Orthodox  and  Hicksite.  There  are 
large  assemblages  of  both  branches  of  this  respectable 
sect,  which  has  been  distinguished  not  only  in  the  annals 
of  the  State  and  Philadelphia,  but  in  those  of  other 
sections  of  this  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its 
settlement. 

The  founder  of  the  religious  sect  of  Quakers,  George 
Fox,  who  wa.s  born  in  1624,  and  flourished  in  the  times 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  made  a 
short  visit  to  this  country  during  his  career  as  a 
preacher,  and  mentions  New  York  and  Long  Island  in 
his  journal,  as  parts  of  the  scenes  of  his  religious  labors 
in  1672.  The  life  of  William  Penn,  and  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  this  country,  as  the  founder  of 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  are  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

As  a  religious  sect,  the  Quakers  continued  to  flourish 
in  this  country  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when 
their  progress  was  somewhat  checked  by  their  connection 
with  England  and  their  opposition  to  that  and  ail  other 
wars.  Many  of  them  suffered  persecution,  imprisonment, 
and  other  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  supposed  favor 
to  the  English  during  the  Revolutionary  period;  hut  when 
the  war  was  over  they  were  restored  to  their  former 
rights  and  privileges.  In  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  they  became  distinguished  for  their  enterprise,  and 
as  a  society  they  rapidly  advanced  to  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence.  They  were,  and  are  still,  most  prosperous  in  the 
Middle  States.  ' 

The  Quakers  continued  a  united  society  until  the  time 
of  Elias  Hicks,  a  noted  preacher  of  the  sect,  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Queens  county.  Long  Island,  and  had  a  long 
career  as  a  travelling  and  resident  preacher.  Although 
an  uneducated  man,  he  possessed  elocutionary  and  con¬ 
versational  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  attracted  hosts 
of  admirers.  He,  i)erhaps,  made  more  converts  to  the 
doctrines  and  profession  of  the  Quakers  than  any  preacher 
of  his  time  in  this  country.  In  his  advanced  years  he 
became  remarkably  bold  and  startling  in  his  style  of 
preaching,  and  advanced  doctrines  and  peculiar  notions 
in  his  discourses  which  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  the  true  followers  of 
George  Fox  and  William  Penn. 

Elias  Hicks  was  accused  of  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  belief, 
which  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  principles  and  doctrines  which  had 
always  been  received  as  truths  by  the  followers  of  Fox 
and  Penn. 

About  the  year  1822,  the  controversy  between  the 
friends  of  Elias  Hicks  and  their  opponents  in  the  society 
became  most  animated  and  bitter,  the  principal  scenes 
of  contest  between  the  two  parties  being  at  the  Quaker 
meeting-houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  extreme  asperity  and 
violence  in  debate,  and  many  who  had  been  friends  from 
their  youth  became  estranged  from  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  The  present  society  in  England  was  appealed  to 
for  advice  and  counsel,  and  several  English  Friends,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  speakers,  and  skilful  in  doctrinal  points, 
came  over  to  America  to  look  into  the  matter  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  settle  the  controversy  by  their  advice  and 
counsel.  Anna  Brathwaite  was  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  English  Friends  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  endeavor  to  quench  the  flames  of  discord  and  passion. 
She  came  across  the  Atlantic  in  company  with  the  late 
Bishop  Hobart,  who  was  then  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Europe.  On  comparing  opinions  on  religion,  Anna  Brath¬ 
waite  found  that  most  of  her  views  coincided  with  those 
of  the  bishop,  the  main  objections  on  her  part  being  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  ordinances  of  Bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  employment  of  ‘‘a 
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hireling  ministry”  to  preach  the  gospel.  This  agreement 
of  views  between  Anna  and  the  bishop  was  reported 
among  the  Quakers,  and  added  to  the  prejudices  with 
which  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  were  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  her.  The  preaching  and  counsels  of  this  female 
preacher  from  England  did  no  good  among  those  who 
were  devoted  to  the  ministrations  and  had  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  Long  Island  preacher;  and  they 
began  to  be  denominated  “Ilicksites”  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Besides  Elias  Hicks,  there  were  other  preachers 
of  the  same  views,  who  always  held  themselves  ready  to 
answer  Anna  Brathwaite  and  other  preachers  sent  here 
to  bear  testimony  against  the  doctrines  and  notions  of 
Elias  Hicks;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Quaker 
meetings,  which  had  been  previously  noted  for  their  peace¬ 
ful  character,  became  scenes  of  contention  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  debates  on  points  of  religious  faith  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  real  doctrines  which  had  been  taught  by 
the  founders  of  the  sect.  Both  the  Hicksites  and  their 
opponents,  who  were  called  “Orthodox,”  claimed  to  be 
true  followers  of  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  other 
early  Friends. 

After  a  long  contest  between  the  two  parties,  each 
striving  to  get  the  control  of  the  Quaker  meetings,  a  final 
separation  took  place  in  1827.  In  this  division,  the  Hicks¬ 
ites  were  found  to  have  a  majority  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia.  They  also  established  meetings  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Friends  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  society  in 
the  United  States.  In  England,  Ireland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  no  separation  took  place. 

After  the  separation  in  1827,  the  Quaker  yearly  meet¬ 
ing  of  London  declined  all  intercourse  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Hicksites,  communicating  only  with  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  The  Hicksites  have  yearly  meetings 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore;  also  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Western  New  York.  By  a  statement  pub¬ 
lished  two  years  after  the  division,  viz.,  in  1829,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  of  150,000  Quakers  in  the  United  States, 
56,000  were  Hicksites;  but  that  did  not,  probably,  give 
their  full  proportion.  We  are  not  informed  what  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  branches  are  at  present; 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  Orthodox  are  much  the 
most  numerous, — although  the  Hicksites  prevail  in  the 
large  Atlantic  cities.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  500  Quaker  meeting-houses  or  places  of  worship, 
including  Orthodox  and  Hicksites.  In  Philadelphia 
there  are  ten  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  two  divi¬ 
sions. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  have  visited  this  country  from  England, 
by  far  the  most  talented  and  prominent  was  the  late 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  a  man  of  fortune  and  education, 
and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  the  female 
Howard  of  Europe.  Mr.  Gurney’s  benevolence  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  his  accomplished  manners,  as  well  as  his 
style  of  elocution,  attracted  numerous  audiences  wherever 
he  appeared  as  a  preacher.  His  discourses  were  what  are 
generally  called  evangelical,  his  doctrines  assimilating 
to  those  of  the  stricter  sects  of  Protestants.  They  were 
not,  of  course,  relished  by  the  Hicksites,  who  did  not, 
indeed,  consider  Gurney  a  true  Quaker  or  follower  of 
George  Fox.  He  wrote  much  for  the  press,  and  left 
many  published  works  on  doctrinal  points,  chiefly  ex¬ 
planatory  and  in  defence  of  the  belief  and  principles 
of  Orthodox  Friends. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  the  other  sects  that  the 
Quakers,  as  a  religious  denomination,  are  on  the  decline. 
This  does  not,  however,  appear  from  the  crowded  state 
of  their  yearly  meetings,  at  which  few  others  than 
Quakers  attend. 

There  are  at  present,  in  the  Orthodox  portion  of  the 
Society,  ten  yearly  meetings  of  Friends,  viz.: — London 
and  Dublin,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  New  England, 
held  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  New  York,  held  in  that 
city ;  Pennsylvania  and  New  J ersey,  held  in  Philadelphia; 
Maryland,  held  in  Baltimore;  Virginia,  held  in  that  State 
at  Cedar  Creek  and  Summerton,  alternately;  North 
Carolina,  held  at  New  Garden,  in  that  State ;  Ohio,  held 
at  Mount  Pleasant;  and  Indiana,  held  at  Richmond,  in 


Wayne  county.  These,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Orthodox  themselves,  include  an  aggregate  of  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
members. 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Although  the  study  of  heraldry  may  not  be  very 
amusing  to  our  republican  readers,  yet,  as  the  eagle,  with 
extended  wings,  grasping  the  arms  of  war  and  the  olive 
of  peace,  is  constantly  presented  to  our  eye  in  some  way 
or  other,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  history 
and  an  explanation  of  the  Arms  of  our  country.  In 
June,  1782,  when  Congress  was  about  to  form  an  armo¬ 
rial  device  for  a  seal  for  the  Union,  Charles  Thomson, 
Esq.,  the  Secretary,  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  Lee  and  E. 
Boudinot,  Members  of  Congress,  called  on  Mr.  William 
Barton  and  consulted  him  on  the  occasion.  The  great 
seal,  for  which  Mr.  Barton  furnished  these  gentlemen 
with  devices,  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1782.  The  device  is  as  follows: — 

Arms. — Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces  argent  and  gules  ; 
a  chief  azure  ;  the  escutcheon  on  the  breast  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  displayed  proper,  holding  in  his  dexter  talon 
an  olive-branch,  and  in  his  sinister  a  bundle  of  thirteen 
arrows,  all  proper ;  and  in  beak  a  scroll,  with  the  motto, 
Pluribus  Unum.” 

The  Crest. — Over  the  head  of  the  eagle,  which  appears 
above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory,  or,  breaking  through  a 
cloud  proper,  and  surrounding  ( thirteen J  stars,  forming 
a  constellation  argent  on  an  azure  field. 

Eeverse,  a  pyramid  unfinished. 

In  the  zenith  an  eye  in  a  triangle,  surrounded  with  a 
glory.  Over  the  eye  these  words,  “Annuit  coeptis.” 
On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  numerical  letters, 
MDCCCLXXVI;  and  underneath  the  following  motto, 
^^Novus  ordo  seclorum.” 

Remarks  and  Explanations. — The  escutcheon  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two  most  honorable 
ordinaries.  The  thirteen  pieces  pale  represent  the  seve¬ 
ral  States  of  the  Union,  all  joined  in  one  solid  compact 
entire,  supporting  a  chief,  which  unites  the  whole 
and  represents  Congress.  The  motto  alludes  to  the 
Union. 

The  pales  in  the  Arms  are  kept  closely  united  by  the 
chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union,  and  the 
strength  resulting  from  it,  for  its  support,  to  denote  the 
confederacy  of  the  States  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  through  Congress. 

The  colors  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  White  signifies  purity 
and  innocence;  red,  hardiness  and  valor;  and  blue,  the 
color  of  the  chief,  signifies  vigilance,  perseverance,  and 
justice.  The  olive-branch  and  arrows  denote  the  power 
of  peace  and  war,  which  is  exclusively  vested  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  crest  or  constellation  denotes  a  new  State  taking 
its  place  among  other  powers. 

The  escutcheon  borne  on  the  breast  of  an  American 
eagle,  without  any  other  supporters,  denotes  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  rely  on  their  own  virtue. 

The  pyramid  on  the  reverse  signifies  strength  and  de¬ 
votion;  its  unfinished  state  refers  to  the  infancy  of  the 
American  Government.  The  eye  over  it,  and  the  motto, 
“Annuit  coeptis,”  “He  sanctions  our  endeavors,”  allude 
to  the  many  signal  interpositions  of  Providence  in  favor 
of  the  American  cause. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Charles  Thomson, 
Esq.,  to  W.  Barton,  Esq.,  enclosing  him  a  copy  of  the 
device - 

“Sie:  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Elements  of  Heraldry,  which  I  now  return.  I  have 
just  dipt  into  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  be  satisfied  that 
it  may  afford  a  fund  of  entertainment,  and  may  be  applied 
by  a  State  to  useful  purposes. 

“I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  device  by  which  you  have 
displayed  your  skill  in  heraldic  science,  and  which 
meets  with  general  approbation. 

“Yours,  Charles  Thomson.” 


i  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Names.  Delegated  from.  Bom. 

Died. 

Age. 

John  Adams* . 

Mass.  1735. 

1826. 

91 

Samuel  Adams . 

Mass.  1712. 

1803. 

82 

Josiah  Bartlettf .... 

..N.H. 

Mass.  1729. 

1795. 

66 

Carter  Braxton . 

..Va. 

Ya.  1736. 

1797. 

62 

Charles  Carroll . 

..Md. 

Md.  1736. 

18.32. 

96 

Samuel  Chase . 

..Md. 

Md.  1741. 

1811. 

71 

Abr.  Clark . 

N.J.  1726. 

1794. 

69 

George  Clymer . 

Penn.  1739. 

1813. 

74 

William  Ellery . 

..R.I. 

R.I.  1727. 

1820. 

93 

William  Floyd . 

.N.Y. 

N.Y.  1734. 

1821. 

87 

Benjamin  Franklin 

..Penn. 

Mass.  1706. 

1790. 

84 

Elbridge  Gerry . 

.Mass. 

Mass.  1744. 

1814. 

70 

Button  Gwinett^.... 

Eng.  1732. 

1777. 

45 

Lyman  Hall . 

..Ga. 

Conn.  1731. 

1790. 

60 

John  Hancock . 

Mass.  1737. 

1793. 

55 

Benj.  Harrison . 

.Ya. 

Ya . 

1791. 

J olm  £[£iTtit ••••••••••■ 

..N.J. 

N.J.  1715. 

1780. 

66 

T.  Heyward,  Jr . 

..S.C. 

S.C.  1746. 

1809. 

63 

Joseph  Hewes . 

..N.C. 

N.J.  1730. 

1779. 

50 

William  Hooper.... 

.N.C. 

Mass.  1742. 

1790. 

48 

Stephen  Hopkins... 

.R.I. 

Mass.  1707. 

1785. 

78 

Francis  Hopkinson 

.N.J. 

Penn.  1737. 

1790. 

53 

Sami.  Huntington  . 

.Conn. 

Conn.  1732. 

1796. 

64 

Thomas  Jefferson*. 

..Ya. 

Va.  1743. 

1826. 

84 

Frs.  Lightfoot  Lee.. 

..Ya. 

Ya.  1734. 

1797. 

63 

Richard  Henry  Lee..Ya. 

Ya.  1732. 

1794. 

62 

Francis  Lewis . 

.N.Y. 

Wales  1713. 

180.3. 

90 

Philip  Livingston... 

.N.Y. 

N.Y.  1716. 

1776. 

63 

Thos.  Lynch,  Jr.± . 

.S.C. 

S.C.  1749. 

1779. 

28 

Thomas  McKean.... 

.Del. 

Penn.  1734. 

1817. 

84 

Arthur  Middleton.. 

.S.C. 

S.C.  1743. 

1787. 

45 

Robert  Morris . 

. Penn. 

Eng.  1734. 

1806. 

73 

Lewis  Morris . 

.N.Y. 

N.Y.  1726. 

1798. 

72 

John  Morton . 

.Penn. 

Penn.  1724. 

1777. 

54 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr...Va. 

Ya.  1738. 

1789. 

51 

William  Paca . 

.Md. 

Md.  1740. 

1799. 

60 

Robert  Treat  Paine 

.Mass. 

Mass.  1731. 

1804. 

83 

John  Penn . 

.N.C. 

Ya.  1741. 

1809. 

68 

George  Reed . 

.Del. 

Md.  1734. 

1798. 

64 

Caesar  Rodney . 

.Del. 

Del.  1730. 

1783. 

53 

George  Ross . 

.Penn. 

Del.  1730. 

1779. 

49 

Benjamin  E.ush . 

.Penn. 

Penn.  1745. 

1813. 

68 

Edward  Rutledge... 

.S.C. 

S.C.  1749. 

1800. 

51 

Roger  Sherman . 

.Conn. 

Mass.  1721. 

1793. 

73 

James  Smith . 

.Penn. 

Irel’d  1713. 

1806. 

83 

Richard  Stockton... 

.N.J. 

N.J.  1730. 

1781. 

51 

Thomas  Stone . 

.Md. 

Md.  1742. 

1787. 

43 

George  Taylor . 

.Penn. 

Irel’d  1716. 

1781. 

65 

Mathew  Thornton... 

.N.H. 

Irel’d  1714. 

1803. 

89 

George  Walton....... 

•  Ga. 

Ya.  1740. 

1804. 

64 

William  Whipple.... 

.N.H. 

Mass.  1730. 

1785. 

55 

William  Williams... 

.Conn. 

Conn.  1731. 

1811. 

80 

James  Wilson . 

.Penn. 

Scot.  1742. 

1798. 

56 

John  Witherspoon.. 

.N.J. 

Scot.  1732. 

1794. 

73 

Oliver  Wolcott . 

.Conn. 

Conn.  1726. 

1797. 

72 

George  Wythe|| . 

.Ya. 

Va.  1726. 

1806. 

80 

*  Afterwards  President  of  the  United  States.  Died  Jnly  4, 
1826,  the  50th  Anniversary. 

f  The  first  who  signed  the  Declaration  after  the  President. 

I  Lost  at  sea.  §  Killed  in  a  duel.  |  Poisoned- 


Poor  Richard's  Sayings. 

He  that’s  secure  is  not  safe. 

The  second  vice  is  lying;  the  first  is  running  in  debt. 

Two  faults  of  one  a  fool  will  make. 

He  half  repairs  that  owns  and  does  forsake. 

When  you’re  good  to  others,  you  are  best  to  yourself. 
Half  wits  talk  much,  but  say  little. 

Pardoning  the  bad  is  injuring  the  good. 

He  is  not  well  bred  that  cannot  bear  ill  breeding  in 
others. 

Wealth  and  content  are  not  always  bedfellows. 

Wise  men  learn  by  others’  harms,  fools  by  their  own. 
The  end  of  passion  is  the  beginning  of  repentance. 
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COURTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COVETS. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  five  terms  annually,  viz.: — 
two  for  the  Eastern  District,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  second  Monday  in  December,  to  continue  three  weeks, 
and  the  third  Monday  in  March,  to  continue  two  weeks. 
One  term  at  the  borough  of  Harrisburg,  to  commence 
the  second  Monday  of  May,  and  continue  eight  weeks, 
for  the  Middle  District.  One  term  at  Pittsburg,  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and  continue 
eight  weeks,  for  the  Western  District.  One  term  at  Sun- 
hury,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  to  commence 
on  the  second  Monday  in  July,  and  continue  two  weeks, 
for  the  Northern  District. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  State  is  divided  into  Nineteen  Districts;  and  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  shall  be  held  four  times  in  every  y'ear, 
at  the  court-house  of  the  respecthm  counties,  viz. 

1st  District.— -In  Philadelphia,  1st  Monday  in  March 
and  June,  .3d  in  September,  and  1st  in  December. 

2d  District.~In  Lancaster,  3d  Monday  of  January, 
April,  August,  and  November. 

.3d  District.— In  Berks,  1st  Monday  in  January,  April, 
August,  and  November;  in  Northampton,  2d  Monday 
after  the  commencement  of  the  courts  in  Berks;  in  Le¬ 
high,  on  the  Monday  next  following  the  4tii  Monday  of 
January,  April,  August,  and  November. 

4th  District.~In  Huntingdon,  2d  Monday  in  January, 
April,  August,  and  November;  in  Mifflin,  1st  Monday  in 
the  same  months;  in  Centre,  4tli  Monday  of  the  same 
months;  in  Jefferson,  2d  Monday  after  the  4th,  Monday 
of  the  same  months;  in  Clearfield,  on  Monday  next  fol¬ 
lowing  the  4th  Monday  of  the  same  months. 

5th  District.— In  Alleghany,  3d  Monday  in  June,  4tli 
Monday  in  October  and  December. 

6th  District.— In  Erie,  1st  Monday  in  February,  May, 
August,  and  November;  in  Crawford,  2d  Monday  in 
February,  April,  and  November;  in  Venango,  4th 
Monday  in  February  and  April,  and  1st  Monday  in 
September. 

7th  District.- — In  Bucks,  4th  Monday  in  April,  2d 
Monday  in  September,  December,  and  February;  in 
Montgomery,  3d  Monday  in  January,  2d  in  April,  3d 
in  August  and  November. 

8th  District.— In  Columbia,  3d  Monday  in  January, 
April,  August,  and  November;  in  Northumberland,  1st 
Monday  of  same  months;  in  Lycoming,  oh  Monday  suc¬ 
ceeding  4th  of  same  mouths;  in  Union,  3d  Monday  in 
May,  September,  and  Decemiser. 

9th  District. — In  Cumbeidand,  2d  Monday  in  January, 
April,  August,  and  November;  in  Perry,  1st  Monday 
in  same  months;  in  Juniata,  1st  Monday  in  February, 
May,  September,  and  December. 

10th  District.— -In  Westmoreland,  Monday  preceding 
the  last  Monday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  No¬ 
vember;  in  Cambria,  Monday  following  4th  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December;  in  Armstrong,  3d 
Monday  of  same  months;  in  Indiana,  4th  Monday  of 
same  months. 

11th  District.— In  Luzerne,  1st  Monday  in  January, 
April,  August,  and  November;  in  Pike,  on  Tuesday 
next  following  4th  Monday  of  same  months;  in  Wayne, 
3d  Monday  of  same  months. 

12th  District.— In  Schuylkill,  on  Monday  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  last  Monday  in  March,  July,  October,  and 
December;  in  Lebanon,  1st  Monday  in  January,  April, 
August,  and  November;  in  Dauphin,  3d  Monday  of 
same  months. 

13th  District— In  Susquehanna,  1st  Monday  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  May,  September,  and  December;  in  Bradford,  2d 
Monday  of  same  months;  in  Tioga,  4th  Monday  of  same 
months. 

14th  District. — In  Washington,  3d  Monday  in  June, 
4th  Monday  in  September,  January,  and  March;  in 
Fayette,  1st  Monday  of  same  months;  in  Greene,  3d 
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Monday  in  March,  2d  Monday  in  June,  and  3d  Monday 
in  September  and  November. 

15th  District. — In  Delaware,  4th  Monday  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November;  in  Chester,  1st  Monday 
of  same  months. 

16th  District. — In  Franklin,  2d  Monday  in  January, 
1st  Monday  in  April,  and  2d  Monday  in  August  and 
November;  in  Bedford,  4th  Monday  of  January,  August, 
and  November;  3d  Monday  of  April;  in  Somerset,  on 
the  Mondays  following  those  in  Bedford. 

17th  District. — In  Beaver,  1st  Monday  in  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December;  in  Butler,  3d  Monday  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December;  in  Mercer,  4th  Monday  of  June, 
September,  and  December. 

ISth  District.— In  Potter,  1st  Monday  in  February, 
May,  September,  and  December;  in  McKean,  2d  Mon¬ 
day  in  same  months;  in  Warren,  1st  Monday  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December;  in  Jefferson,  4th  Mon¬ 
day  in  February  and  May,  and  2d  in  September  and  De¬ 
cember. 

19th  District. — In  York,  1st  Monday  in  January, 
April,  August,  and  November;  in  Adams,  4th  Monday 
in  same  months. 

The  P’udges  of  Court  of  Common  Picas  of  each 
county,  or  any  two  of  thorn,  shall  compose  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  respective  county. 
The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  several  counties 
shall  be  holden  four  times  in  every  year,  and  shall 
commence  on  the  several  days  appointed  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  re¬ 
spective  county. 

Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. — A  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  General  Jail  Delivery  shall  be  holden  four 
times  in  each  year  in  every  county  at  the  several  times 
appointed  for  holding  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  respective  county. 


NEW  JERSEY  COURTS. 

United  States  Courts. — The  United  States  Circuit 
Courts  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  are  held  at  the 
State-House,  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  on  the  4th  Tuesday 
of  March  and  September,  in  every  year. 

The  United  States  District  Courts  in  and  for  the  New 
Jersey  District  are  held  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  January, 
April,  June,  and  September,  in  every  year. 

The  Terms  of  the  Circuit  and  other  Court-s  are  held 
on  the  following  Tuesdays : — - 

1st  District.^ — Bergen,  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December;  Hudson,  2d  Tuesday  in  April,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  3d  Tuesday  in  December;  Essex,  4th 
Tuesday  in  April,  September,  and  1st  Tuesday  in  Ja¬ 
nuary. 

2d  District.. — Monmouth,  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December;  Ocean,  1st  Tuesday  in  May, 
October,  and  2d  Tuesday  in  January;  Middlesex,  2d 
Tuesday  in  May,  October,  and  3(1  Tuesday  in  January; 
Somerset,  3d  Tuesday  in  April,  September,  and  Decem¬ 
ber;  Warren,  4th  Tuesday  in  Apiril,  September,  and 
December. 

3d  District. — ^Sussex,  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December;  Morris,  3d  Tuesday  in  April,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  4tii  Tuesday  in  December;  Passaic,  1st 
Tuesday  in  May,  October,  and  2d  Tuesday  in  January. 

4th  District. — Hunterdon,  2d  Tuesday  in  April,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December;  Burlington,  3d  Tuesday  in  April, 
September,  and  4th  Tuesday  in  December;  Mercer,  1st 
Tuesday  in  May,  October,  and  2d  Tuesday  in  January. 

6th  District. — Camden,  1st  Tuesday  in  May,  October, 
and  2d  Tuesday  in  January;  Cape  May,  3d  Tuesday 
in  May,  4th  Tuesday  in  August,  and  1st  Tuesday  in 
January;  Cumberland,  3d  Tuesday  in  May,  September, 
and  January;  Salem,  4th  Tuesday  in  April,  Sej'tember, 
and  December;  Gloucester,  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December;  Atlantic,  2d  Tuesday  in  April, 
September  and  December. 


The  following  State  Courts  hold  their  regular  Terms 
at  Trenton — 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  in  the  Last  Resort. — 
Second  Tuesday  of  March,  Third  Tuesday  of  June  and 
November. 

Supreme  Court. — Fourth  Tuesday  of  February,  First 
Tuesday  of  June  and  November. 

Court  of  Chancery. — First  Tuesday  of  February,  Third 
Tuesday  of  May  and  October. 


DELAWARE  COURTS. 

Time  of  holding  Courts. — Superior  Court  and  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  This  Court  is  held  as 
follows : — 

Sussex  County. — At  Georgetown,  on  the  2d  Monday 
in  April  and  the  2d  Monday  in  October  in  each  year. 

Kent  County. — At  Dover,  on  the  4th  Monday  iu  April 
and  the  4th  Monday  in  October  in  each  year. 

Newcastle  County. — At  Newcastle,  on  the  2d  Monday 
after  the  April  Term  in  Kent  County,  and  on  the  3d 
Monday  in  November,  in  each  year. 

Court  of  Chancery  and  Orphans’  Court. — These  Courts 
are  held  together  iu  each  of  the  three  counties  at  the 
following  times: — 

Newcastle  County. — At  Newcastle,  on  the  3d  Monday 
in  February  and  the  3d  Monday  in  September  in  each 
year. 

Kent  County. — At  Dover,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  after  the 
4th  Monday  in  March,  and  the  4th  Monday  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  each  year. 

Sussex  County. — At  Georgetown,  on  the  1st  Tuesday 
after  the  2d  Monday  in  March,  and  the  1st  Tuesday 
after  the  3d  Monday  in  September,  in  each  year. 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeal. — This  Court  is  held  at 
Dover  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  June,  annually. 


COURTS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Northampton. — April  1  and  November  26. 

Accomack. — April  7  and  November  15. 

King  William. — May  16  and  November  21. 

New  Kent. — May  23  and  November  28. 

King  and  Queen. — May  3  and  November  3. 


COURTS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Court  of  Appeals. 

Western  Shore. — Annapolis,  2d  Monday  in  June,  and 
1st  Monday  in  December. 

Eastern  Shore. — Easton,  1st  Monday  in  June,  and  3d 
Monday  in  November. 

Court  of  Chancery. 

Sits  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  March,  3d  Tuesday  of  July, 
4th  Tuesday  of  September,  and  1st  Tuesday  of  De¬ 
cember. 

County  Court. 

Charles. — Port  Tobacco,  3d  Monday  in  March  and 
August. 

St.  Mary’s. — Leonardstown,  3d  Monday  in  March  and 
November. 

Prince  George’s. — Upper  Marlborough,  1st  Monday 
in  April,  and  2d  Monday  in  October. 

Cecil. — Eikton,  1st  Mondaj’^  in  April,  and  3d  Monday 
in  October. 

Kent. — Chestertown,  3d  Monday  in  March  and  Sept. 

Queen  Anne. — Centreville,  1st  Monday  in  May  and 
November. 

Talbot. — Easton,  3d  Monday  in  May  and  November. 

Calvert. — Prince  Fredericktown,  2d  Monday  in  May 
and  October. 

Anne  Arundel. — Annapolis,  3d  Monday  in  April,  and 
4th  Monday  in  October. 

Montgomery. — Piockville,  1st  Monday  in  March,  and 
2d  Monday  in  November. 

Caroline. — Denton,  2d  Monday  in  March  and  October. 

Dorchester. — Cambridge,  1st  Monday  in  April,  and  4th 
Monday  in  October. 

Somerset. — Princess  Anne,  3d  Monday  in  May  and 
November. 


Worcester. — Snowhill,  1st  Monday  iu  May,  and  2d  , 
Monda}'  in  November. 

Frederick. — Frederick  City,  4th  Monday  in  February 
and  October. 

Washington. — Hagerstown,  4th  Monday  in  March, 
and  3d  Monday  in  November. 

Alleghan}'. — Cumberland,  3d  Monday  in  April,  and 
2d  Monday  in  October. 

Harford. — Bel-Air,  2d  Monday  in  March  and  August, 

Baltimore. — For  City  Civil  Business,  1st  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  May,  and  September. 

Baltimore. — For  County  Business,  1st  Monday  in 
April  and  November. 

Baltimore  City  Criminal  Court — 1st  Monday  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  June,  and  October. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

The  first  post-oflBce  was  established  in  France  in 
1464;  in  England,  in  1581;  in  Germany,  in  1641; 
although  one  authority  attributes  the  authorship  of 
the  modern  postal  system  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  espionnago 
over  his  subjects  through  the  medium  of  their  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  him¬ 
self  by  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  post  in  America  was  established  in  New 
York  in  1719,  under  the  Colonial  Government. 

In  1789  the  direction  of  the  postal  business  of  the 
1  country  was  referred  to  Congress  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution.  At  that  time  there  were  but  75  post- 
oflQces  in  the  Union;  in  1825  there  were  5677.  At  the 
commencement  of  1859  there  were  28,573. 


AUCTION  BY  INCH  OF  CANDLE. 

‘‘A  SUBSTITUTE  for  the  everlasting  going,  going, 
gone,”  was  introduced  at  a  recent  auction  in  Now  York. 
The  auctioneer  held  up  a  sand-glass,  through  which  the 
sand  occupied  fourteen  seconds  in  passing.  If  a  person 
made  a  bid,  the  glass  was  held  up  in  view  of  all,  and  if 
no  person  advanced  on  the  bid  before  the  sand  pas.^od 
through,  the  sale  was  made.  This  idea  is  a  novel  one, 
though  we  believe  it  has  long  been  practised  in  Europe. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  to  sell  goods 
at  auction  “by  inch  of  candle.”  An  inch  of  candle  wa-s 
lighted,  and,  the  company  proceeding  to  bid,  the  last 
crier  or  bidder  before  the  candle  went  out  was  declared 
the  purchaser.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  Stuarts,  re¬ 
peatedly  refers  to  the  practice  in  his  Diary.  Thus,  in 
Braybrooke’s  edition  of  1848,  he  says,  vol.  i.  page  151, 
under  date  November  6,  1600:  “To  our  office,  where  wo 
met  all,  for  the  sale  of  two  ships  by  an  inch  of  candle, 
(the  first  time  that  I  saw  any  of  this  kind,)  where  I  ob¬ 
served  how  they  do  invito  one  another,  and  at  last  how 
they  all  do  cry;  and  we  have  much  to  do  to  tell  who  did 
cry  last.” 

Again,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  page  29,  September  3,  1662: — 
“After  dinner  we  met  and  sold  the  IVeymouth,  Success, 
and  Fellowship  hulkes,  where  pleasant  to  see  how  back- 
w'ard  men  are  at  first  to  bid;  and  yet,  when  the  candle 
is  going  out,  how  they  bawl  and  dispute  afterwards  who 
bid  the  most  first.  And  here  I  observed  one  man  cun- 
ninger  than  the  rest,  that  was  sure  to  bid  the  last  man, 
and  to  carry  it;  and,  inquiring  the  reason,  he  told  mo 
that  just  as  the  flame  goes  out  the  smoke  descends,  which 
is  a  thing  I  never  observed  before,  and  by  that  he  do 
know  the  instant  when  to  bid  last.” 

Haydn  says  this  species  of  auction  by  inch  of  candle 
is  derived  from  a  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
where  there  is  an  excommunication  by  inch  of  candle, 
and  the  sinner  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance  while 
yet  the  candle  burns.  The  sinner  is  supposed,  of  course, 
j  to  be  going,  going,  gone — unless  he  avails  himself  of  the 
j  opportunity  to  bid,  as  it  were,  for  his  salvation.  Thu 
I  naturally  reminds  the  reader  of  the  spiritual  distich, — 
j  “For  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 

I  The  vilest  sinner  may  return.” 
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States. 

Capitals. 

Governors. 

Term  Exp. 

Salary. 

Legis.  Meets. 

Gen.  Election. 

Alabama . 

Montgomery . 

Andrew  B.  Moore . 

Dec.  1861 

$2500 

2d  Mon.  Nov. 

1st  Mon.  Aug, 

Arkansas . 

Little  Rock . 

Elias  N.  Conway . 

Nov.  1860 

1800 

1st  ISIon.  Nov. 

Ist  Mon.  Aug. 

California . 

Sacramento . 

Milton  S.  Latham . 

Dec.  1861 

6000 

1st  Mon.  Jan. 

1st  Thur.  Sept. 

Connecticut . 

Hartford  &  N.  Haven.. 

Wm.  A.  Buckingham... 

May,  1861 

1000 

1st  IVed.  May. 

1st  Mon.  April. 

Delaware . 

Dovei’ . 

William  Burton . 

Jan.  1863 

13.33 

1st  Tues.June. 

2d  Tues.  Nov. 

Florida . 

Tallahassee . 

Marshall  S.  Perry . 

Nov.  1861 

1.500 

1st  Mon.  Nov. 
1st  Mon.  Nov. 

1st  Mon.  Oct. 

Georgia . 

Milledgeville . 

Joseph  E.  Brown . 

Nov.  1861 

3000 

l.st  Mon.  Oct. 

Illinois . 

Springfield . 

W'iliiam  H.  Bissell . 

Jan.  1861 

1.500 

2d  Mon.  Jan. 

1st  Tues.  Nov. 

Indiana . 

Indianapolis . 

Ashbel  P.  Willard . 

Jan.  1861 

1300 

January. 

2d  Tues.  Oct. 

Iowa . 

Des  Moines . 

T.  J.  Kirkwood . 

Jan.  1862 

1000 

2d  Mon.  .Ian. 

2d  Tues.  Oct. 

Kentucky . 

Frankfort . 

Beriah  Magofin . 

Aug.  1861 

2500 

Ist  Mon.  Dec. 

1st  Mon.  Aug. 

Louisiana . 

Baton  Rouge . 

R.  C.  Wickliffe . 

Jan.  1861 

3d  Mon.  Jan. 
1st  Wed.  Jan. 

1st  Mon.  Nov. 

Maine . 

Augusta . 

Lot  M.  Morrill . 

Jan.  1862 

1500 

2d  Mon.  Sept. 

Maryland . 

Annapolis . 

Thomas  II.  Hicks . 

Jan.  1862 

3600 

1st  Wed.  Jan. 

1st  Wed.  Nov. 

Massachusetts . 

Boston . 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks.... 

Jan.  1862 

2500 

1st  Wed.  Jan. 

1st  Tues,  Nov. 

Michigan . 

Lansing . 

Moses  Wisner . 

Jan.  1861 

1500 

1st  Wed.  Jan. 

1st  Tues.  Nov. 

Minnesota . 

St.  Paul . 

Alex.  Ramsay . 

Jan.  1862 

- - 

2d  I'ues.  Oct. 

Mississippi . 

Jackson . 

William  Me  Willie . 

Jan.  1860 

3000 

1st  Mon.  Jan. 

1st  Mon.  Oct. 

Missouri . 

Jefferson  City . 

Robert  M.  Stewart . 

Dec.  1860 

2000 

Last  Mon.  Dec. 

1st  Mon.  Aug. 

New  Hampshire . 

Concord . 

Ichabod  Goodwin . 

June,  1861 

1000 

1st  Wed.  J une. 

2d  Tues.  Mai-. 

New  Jersey . 

Trenton . 

Charles  S.  Olden . 

Jan.  1862 

1800 

2d  Tues.  Jan. 

1st  'I’ues.  Nov. 

New  York . 

Albany . . . 

Edwin  D.  Morgan . 

Jan.  1861 

4000 

1st  Tues.  Jan. 

1st  Tues.  Nov. 

North  Carolina . 

Raleigh . 

John  W  Ellis . 

Jan.  1861 

2000 

3d  Mon.  Nov. 

2d  'Thur.  Aug. 

Ohio . 

Columbus . 

William  Dennison,  Jr.. 

.Ian.  I860 

1800 

1st  Mon.  Jan. 

2d  Tues.  Oct. 

Oregon  . 

Portland . 

-  Whittaker . 

Sept.  1864 

2d  Mon.  Sept. 

1st  Mon.  June. 

Pennsylvania . 

Harrisburg . 

William  P.  Packer . 

Jan.  1861 

3500 

1st  Tues.  Jan. 

2d  Tues.  Oct. 

Rhode  Island . 

Newport  &  Providence 

Thomas  G.  Turner . . 

May,  1861 

400 

May  &  Oct. 

1st  Wed.  April. 

South  Carolina . 

Columbia . 

William  H.  Gist . 

Dec.  1860 

3500 

4th  Mon.  Nov. 

2d  Mon.  Oct. 

Tennessee . 

Nashville . . . 

Isham  G.  Harris . 

Oct.  1861 

2000 

1st  Mon.  Oct. 

1st  'Phur.  Aug. 

Texas . 

Austin . 

Samuel  Houston . 

Dec.  1861 

3000 

In  December 

1st  Mon.  Aug. 

Vermont . 

Montpelier . 

Hiland  Hall . 

Oct.  1861 

750 

2d  Thur.  Oct. 

1st  'Tues.  Sept. 

Virginia . 

Richmond . . . 

John  Letcher . 

Jan.  1862 

5000 

2d  Mon.  Jan. 

4th  Thur.  May. 

Wisconsin . 

Madison . 

Alex.  W.  Randall . 

Dec.  1861 

1250 

1st  Mon.  Jan. 

1st  Thur.  Nov. 

Governors  of  Territories,  appointed  by  the  President. — New  Mexico,  Abraham  Rencher;  Washington,  Fayette  McMullen ; 
Nebraska,  Samuel  W.  Elack  ;  Utah,  Alfred  Gumming ;  Kansas,  Samuel  Medary. 

The  people  residing  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold-region  have  taken  measures  to  erect  the  adjacent  country  into  a  Territory,  which 

they  have  called  “Jefferson.”  They  have  elected - Steel,  Governor.  The  inhabitants  of  Carson’s  Valley,  east  of  California, 

have  formed  a  Territory,  called  “Sierra,”  and  elected  Judge  James  M.  Crane,  Governor.  The  latter  is  since  dead.  The  people  re¬ 
siding  northeast  of  California,  near  the  Sierra  Nevada,  have  formed  a  new  Territory,  called  “Nevada,”  and  elected  Major  Isaac  L. 
Roop,  Governor.  The  people  of  Kansas  have  adopted  a  State  Constitution  at  Wyandotte,  and  elected  Charles  lioHnson,  Governor. 
These  movements  have  all  been  made  without  any  authority  from  Congress,  and  may  be  disavowed  by  that  body. 

The  following  States  hold  Legislative  Sessions  biennially,  viz.:  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Oregon. 

Democrats  in  Italic ;  Republicans  in  Roman;  Americans  in  small  caps. 
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